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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  is  two-fold.  First, 
to  present  in  a  condensed  form  a  complete  Life,  and 
the  most  important  Speeches  of  Henrj  Clay ;  and 
secondly,  to  collect,  in  a  form  adapted  to  their  preser- 
vation, the  Eulogies  called  forth  by  the  death  of  the  great 
statesman,  together  with  an  account  of  the  Obseq^uies  at- 
tending his  burial. 

In  respect  to  the  first  object,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
field  has  already  been  occupied.  In  reply,  we  say  that, 
although  the  works  which  have  appeared  fi-om  time  to 
time,  and  especially  the  large  volumes  of  Colton,  have 
given  us  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  can  hope  to 
obtain,  whether  in  regard  to  the  public  or  private  life  of 
Heney  Clay,  yet  that  they  all,  and  especially  those  which 
we  have  designated,  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  too  large  and  too  costly  for  popular  circulation. 

ISTow,  such  was  the  affectionate  admiration  with  which 
Heney  Clay  was  regarded,  while  living,  that  we  believe 
thousands  wilV  hail  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a 
volume  like  this,  in  which  it  has  been  the  aim  to  unite 
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accuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  with  a  clear  delineation 
of  the  marked  features  of  Clay's  public  and  private  char- 
acter. The  Biographic  part  claims,  moreover,  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  abridgment  or  compilation.  It 
aspires  to  the  dignity  of  an  original  portraiture. 

In  the  Selections  from  Clay's  speeches,  the  rule  observed 
was  this ;  to  present  the  political  opinions  of  the  great 
leader  in  his  own  words,  rendering  him,  thus,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  author  of  his  own  political  biography.  To 
this  end,  extracts  have  been  made  to  convey,  not  always 
so  much  an  impression  of  the  beauty  and  force  of  his 
diction,  as  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained, the  form  in  which  he  held  them,  and  the  argu- 
ments with  which  he  defended  them.  They  have  been 
arranged  with  express  reference  to  their  biographic  value. 

In  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  we  need  only  say,  that  they  can  not  but  have  a 
value  while  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay  shall  live,  as  in- 
dicating the  mode  in  which  a  mighty  nation  gave  expres- 
sion to  its  grief,  at  the  loss  of  its  favorite  son. 

The  volume  then  as  a  whole,  we  trust,  will  vindicate 
its  pretensions,  notAvithstanding  defects  which,  doubtless, 
exist  in  it,  to  be  considered  ti'uly  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Clay.  A.  H.  C, 

Paris,  Kentucky  March  1,  1857. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTORT. 


What  constitutes  a  true  monument — The  best  position  for  estimating  a 
public  man — ^Men  have  often  a  distinct  private  and  public  character — 
Which  their  true  character — Essentials  of  a  perfect  biography. 

In  any  high  sense,  there  is  but  one  thing  which  men  may  call 
a  monument.  The  skillfully-chiseled  marble  of  the  churchyard 
can  be  purchased,  as  well  by  money,  as  by  merit.  The  can- 
vas, glowing  with  the  semblance  of  life,  is,  how  often,  a  monu- 
ment rather  of  the  genius  of  the  artist,  than  of  the  forgotten 
dead,  whose  features  it  perpetuates.  Triumphal  arches  and 
pyramids  even,  however  deeply  and  strongly  they  may  be 
founded,  change  at  last  to  ruinous  heaps,  or  are  intrusted,  in 
vain,  with  the  names  of  their  builders  and  the  records  of  the 
deeds  which  they  commemorate. 

Nevertheless,  greatness  has  its  enduring  monument.  But 
that  monument  is  erected  by  itself.  Laid  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
the  blood  and  tears  of  suffering  humanity,  built  up  amid  the 
sighs  of  lacerated  bosoms,  and  crowned  with  the  execrations  of 
a  long  posterity  ;  but  sometimes  based  upon  the  noblest  impulses 
of  a  nuble   lieart,  erected   eveiy  part  of  it   tu  bless   and   adorn 
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humanity,  and  completed  amid  shouts  of  gratitude,  or  those 
more  expressive  tokens  of  affection — a  nation's  tears. 

When  we  speak  then  of  a  monument,  commemorative  of 
Henrt  Clay,  we  mean  not  the  marble  which  may  cover  his 
moldering  remains,  nor  any  imposing  columns,  which  "men  may 
hereafter  erect  in  their  places  of  public  resort.  We  mean,  his 
own  great  character;  his  matchless  will;  the  thoughts  which  he 
entertained  ;  the  words  which  he  spoke  ;  his  large  sagacity ;  and 
that  larger  patriotism,  which  achieved  for  his  country  continued 
peace  and  prosperity — for  himself,  a  place,  like  that  of  a  house- 
hold idol,  in  every  American  heart. 

To  the  life  of  Henry  Clay  we  must  look  for  his  monument. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  his  life  should  be  so  presented,  as  to 
make  what  we  may  call,  its  historic  impression. 

The  particular  phase  of  mind,  or  social  temper,  which  is  best 
known  to  a  great  man's  familiar  friends,  bears,  often,  no  higher 
relation  to  his  character  in  its  completeness,  than  the  peculiar 
forms  of  rock  or  foliage,  which  come,  more  immediately,  under 
the  observation  of  the  dwellers  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  bear 
to  the  dimensions  and  outline  of  the  whole  mass.  Wlien  great 
objects  are  to  be  estimated,  nearness  of  position  can  not  always  be 
accounted  a  favorable  circumstance.  The  work  of  the  biographer, 
resembles,  somewhat,  that  of  the  engraver,  who  must,  with  a  few 
bold  and  disci'iminating  lines,  present  what  is  individual  and 
peculiar  in  the  features  to  be  delineated  ;  or  perhaps,  better  yet, 
we  may  compare  it  with  those  works  of  the  sculptor  which  are 
to  stand  at  a  distance,  or  upon  an  elevation.  The  finer  details 
are  left  comparatively  untouched,  while  the  peculiar  outlines  are 
exeo  ited  strongly. 

The  biograplier  must  present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  im- 
pression which  the  greatness  that  he  describes  made  upon  its 
cvvn  ago,  but  it  must  be  ever  with  this  discrimination,  he  must 
present  each  striking  action  or  characteristic,  not  in  the  liglu  of 
its  temporary  importance,  but  of  its  historic  permanence  and 
value.  This,  to  a  cotemporary  biographer,  is  a  task  of  no  small 
difficully.  Hence,  it  ofien  happens,  that  gieainess  receives  its 
best  estiniaie  y^'ars  after  men  are  familiar  with  it,  except  in   i(s 
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results.  The  partiality  of  affection,  the  contempt,  which  is  said 
to  spring  up  in  little  minds  from  familiarity,  and  the  prejudices 
of  enmity,  are  alike  fatal  to  the  truth  of  biography. 

The  household  friends  of  Clat  ;  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers, 
with  whbm  he  had  frequent  dealings ;  and  the  enemies,  who 
pei'secuted  him  with  their  slanders,  would,  severally,  be  unqual- 
ified to  draw  with  correctness  his  portrait.  Yet,  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  the  biographer,  who  lives  near  the  time  of  the 
character  which  he  describes,  possesses  important  advantages 
over  those  who  come  after  him.  The  many  little  incidents, 
illustrative  of  character,  which  live  their  short  life  in  the  mem- 
ory of  friends,  serve  often,  as  a  sufficient  clue  to  mysteries  of 
public  conduct,  which  the  subsequent  historian  might  seek  in 
vain  to  decipher.  Things  which  might  otherwise  be  accounted 
trifles,  are,  in  this  way,  not  unfrequently  invested  with  no  small 
significance.  Private  details  may  be  regarded  as  scattered  rays, 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  they  can 
throw  upon  the  main  object ;  this,  in  historical  characters, 
being  not  the  private  but  the  public  and  official  conduct.  It 
would,  indeed,  do  great  injustice  to  many,  perhaps  to  most  of 
those  who  have  figured  largely  in  the  world's  estimation,  to 
depict  them,  mainly  as  they  have  appeared  in  social  life.  Men 
often  bear  what  would  seem  two  distinct  characters — so  distinct 
as  even  to  amount  to  an  apparent  contradiction.  The  question 
with  the  biographer,  in  such  a  case,  must  be,  which  will  give 
the  most  correct  impression  ?  which  represents,  most  truly,  the 

effective   character  ?      Charles   II  souo-ht,  in   diso-uise,  the   ac- 
es     ^  O  ' 

quaintance  of  the  author  of  Hudibras,  thinking  that  he  should 
find  him  a  most  facetious  fellow  ;  but  so  a-reat  was  the  kinsr's  dis- 
appointment,  that  he  was  led  to  pronounce  him  a  stupid  block- 
head, and  to  declare  it  to  be  impossible,  that  he  could  ever  have 
written  so  Avitty  a  book.  Tradition  affirms,  of  Shakspeare,  fliat 
after  obtaining  a  competency  from  his  dramatic  works,  he  settled 
down  quietly  upon  a  farm,  varying  the  monotony  of  his  life  by 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  nearest  market  town,  to  execute  small 
commissions  for  himself  and  his  neighbors.  What  idea  of  the 
immorlal   dramatist  should  we  now  possess,  had  it  been  left  to 
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one  of  those  neighbors  to  transmit  his  personal  impressions  of 
the  "  chiel  amang  "  them  ! 

The  elegant  Addison,  and  the  genial  Lamb,  are  said  to  have 
been  reserved  in  general  society.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident 
which  phase  of  character  must  be  presented,  unless  injustice 
would  be  done. 

Yet,  even  more,  in  the  case  of  statesmen,  must  historic  faith- 
fulness be  regarded,  because  they  leave  no  such  oft-perused 
records  of  themselves,  from  which  to  correct  mistaken  impressions. 

The  highest  form  of  character  which  a  man  has  ever  devel- 
oped, even  if  that  display  of  power  has  been  but  short  and 
occasional,  is  a  more  just  index  of  what  he  is,  and  of  what  he 
can  do,  than  his  intermediate  periods,  though  disproportionately 
long,  of  mediocrity  and  indolence.  For  in  this  only  does  he 
vindicate  his  title  to  greatness,  and  render  himself  an  object  of 
possible  interest  to  posterity.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view,  it  will 
be  evident,  that  the  more  clearly  the  character  described  is  made 
to  stand  out  in  its  individuality,  the  more  perfectly  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  a  direct  approach  to  it,  the  better  will  the  ends  of 
biography  be  answered. 

The  day  has  forever  passed  by,  in  which  history  may  be  a 
dry  catalogue  of  facts.  Men  put  away  contemptuously  the 
skeleton,  and  demand  the  action  and  glow  of  life.  This  has 
evidently  widened  the  province  of  biography,  for  to  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  a  man's  effective  force,  the  history  of 
his  time  must  be  displayed,  the  circumstances  which  made  him 
what  he  was,  and,  those  more  hidden  things,  the  probable 
motives  of  his  conduct. 

Where  so  much  is  implied,  the  reader  will  be  considerate, 
it  is  hoped,  if  he  encounter  occasional  mistakes  and  misap- 
prehensions. 


CHAPTERII. 

Birth  and  parentage — Death  of  his  father — Its  probable  influence  upon 
his  after  history — Significance  of  the  incident  of  "the  mill- boy  of  the 
Slashes" — ^His  schooling — A  foolish  opinion,  that  genius  does  not  need 
education — What  education  means — Whether  Henry  Clay,  in  this  sense, 
■was  educated — He  enters  Mr.  Denny's  store — Obtains  a  situation  in  the 
clerk's  office,  at  Richmond — Attracts  the  attention  of  Chancellor  Wythe — 
Studies  law  with  Attorney — General  Brooke — Is  admitted  to  the  bar — 
Result  of  the  influence  upon  him  of  such  men  as  Wythe  and  Brooke — He 
engages  in  a  rhetorical  society — Inquiry,  whether  greatness  is  the  oft- 
spring  of  circumstances — Clay  moves  to  Kentucky. 

Virginia,  if  asked,  like  the  Roman  matron,  to  display  her 
jewels,  could  point,  with  an  equal  maternal  pride,  to  her  many- 
illustrious  sons.  It  is  not  her  least  occasion  for  boasting  that 
she  gave  birth  to  Henry  Clay. 

The  future  statesman  was  born  April  12th,  1777,  in  Hanover 
County,  in  a  neighborhood  called  the  Slashes.  His  parentage 
may  be  denominated  humble.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, deriving  from  his  salary,  doubtless,  but  a  bare  subsistence 
for  a  somewhat  numerous  family.  Of  the  incidents  of  his 
earliest  years,  we  have  no  record  of  any  kind.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  draw  an  imaginary  picture,  which  we  might  safely 
pronounce  true  in  some  of  its  features.  We  have  no  reason, 
and  no  occasion  to  suppose  that  his  infancy  was  distinguished 
by  any  thing  unusual.  It  is  a  fertile  fancy,  which  goes  back  to 
the  cradle,  to  find  indications  of  the  coming  greatness. 

Yet,  we  are  not  to  disregard  the  providences,  which  direct 
our  course  of  life,  even  from  its  outset.  Events  which  seem 
the  merest  accidents,  often  hold  in  their  keeping  our  whole 
subsequent  history. 

The  death  of  Henry  Clay's  father,  while  the  son  was  yet  but 
four  years  of  age,  may  have  been   to  him  such  an  event      The 
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burden  of  so  young  a  family,  thrown  upon  the  mother,  would 
cause  her  to  rear  her  children  with  a  view  to  their  self-depend- 
ence, and  prompt  her  to  seek  for  them,  as  early  as  possible, 
situations  in  which  they  might  make  their  own  subsistence. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  known  incidents  of  Henry  Clay's 
life,  the  soui'ce  of  no  small  enthusiasm,  and  of  a  name  which 
became  the  rallying  cry  of  more  than  one  political  contest — the 
story  of  the  mill-boy  of  the  Slashes — indicates  that  we  are  to 
look  thus  far  back,  if  we  would  penetrate  to  the  hidden  springs 
of  his  mighty  self-reliance. 

The  frequent  pilgrimages  to  "  Mrs.  Darricott's  mill,  upon  Pa- 
munkey  River,"  by  the  awkward  lad  astride  of  the  meal-bag, 
upon  the  pony,  guided  by  its  rope  bridle,  probably  indicated  to 
the  neighbors  nothing  more  than  filial  faithfulness ;  yet,  all  that 
time,  though  unconsciously  even  to  himself,  the  seeds  were  sow- 
ing, the  ripened  harvest  of  which  was  gathering  in  when  he 
took  his  seat,  as  presiding  officer,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  his 
country  ;  when  further  on,  his  tones  commanded  respect  on  that 
floor,  where  to  be  accorded,  it  is  necessary,  in  a  measure,  to  be 
commanded ;  and  when,  most  of  all,  his  words,  now  of  entreaty, 
now  of  warning,  and  anon,  as  if  of  command,  were  heard  plead- 
ing, first  with  the  South,  and  again  with  the  North,  until  both 
laid  by  their  anger,  appeased  by  the  magic  of  his  earnestness 
and  his  eloquence. 

It  may  seem  fanciful  to  some,  to  go  thus  far  back  for  "the 
hidings  of  his  powei-."  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  we  take 
the  incident,  not  so  much  for  what  it  is  in  itself  as  for  the  evi- 
dence which  it  gives,  of  an  early,  manly  grapple  Avith  real  labor, 
and  real  difficulties.  We  discern  in  it  the  beginning  of  a  habit — 
and  what  significance  does  not  that  word  convey — a  habit  of 
self-dependence,  ready  to  ripen  into  every  fruit  of  excellence. 
To  magnify  too  highly  the  effect  of  such  early  influences  is 
hardly  possible. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  venture  the  assertion,  that  there  was 
a  deeper  reason  for  selecting  the  incident  of  the  mill-boy  of  the 
Slashes,  to  construct  from  it  a  name  for  the  nation's  idol,  than 
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was  comprehended  by  the  thousands  who  made  it  their  rallying 
shout. 

Of  school  instruction,  Henry  Clay,  apparently,  received 
scarcely  any  thing.  Mention  is  made  of  three  years'  tuition  in  a 
log  school-house,  under  the  care  of  Peter  Deacon,  a  convivial 
Englishman.  His  whole  curriculum,  as  they  say  in  universities, 
amounted  only  to  reading,  writing,  and  "arithmetic,  as  far  as 
Practice."  Our  fathers  had  not  then  bestirred  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  common  schools.  But,  had  the  advantages  of 
the  period  been  ten-fold  what  they  were,  there  is  occasion  to 
doubt  whether,  in  the  destitute  condition  of  his  mother,  Henry 
Clay  would  have  been  able  greatly  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
He  at  least,  we  may  believe,  would  not  have  been  in  the  way  of^ 
becoming  what  is  termed,  "an  elegant  classic."  We  never  can 
be  brought  to  depreciate  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education, 
but  all  honor,  we  say,  to  the  man  who,  despite  of  the  want  of  it, 
can  make  his  way  to  "  the  high  places  of  the  earth." 

A  foolish  opinion  is  extensively  prevalent,  that  greatness  does 
not  need,  or  that  it  disdains,  the  usual  toilsome  course  to  excel- 
lence. Indolent  school-boys  and  dissipated  college  lads  are 
prone  to  quote  the  example  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Patrick  Henry, 
and  of  Daniel  Webster  even,  to  justify  their  idleness,  and  to 
prove,  by  a  curious  process  of  logic,  that  they  are  thus  giving 
indications  of  genius.  The  great  men,  whose  names  thej''  are 
guilty  of  thus  taking  in  vain,  would  be  the  last  to  give  their 
voices  in  confirmation  of  such  a  conclusion.  The  silly  error  has 
grown  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  implied  in  the  term 
education.  It  is  generally  thought  to  mean  an  infusing  into  the 
mind  of  a  certain  amount  of  information,  classical,  mathemati- 
cal, technical,  or  historical.  But,  to  think  thus,  is  to  confound 
the  end  with  the  means.  Every  kind  of  information  existent 
may  have  a  tendency  to  educate,  but  of  itself,  can  not  constitute 
the  work.  That  man  is  educated  who,  by  whatever  means,  has 
made  his  powers  available,  and  he  is  best  educated,  who  can 
make  his  talents  effective  to  their  highest  extent. 

Now  it  is  usually  thought,  and  doubtless  wisely,  that  a  severe 
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course  of  classical  and  mathematical  training  will  best  eflfect  this 
result — will,  in  other  words,  render  a  man  most  perfectly  the 
master  of  his  powers.  In  saying  this,  we  include  the  expansion 
of  mind,  which  naturally  comes  from  a  wide  range  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  habitual,  manly  exercise  of  thought.  If  now,  any 
other  course  than  that  of  the  university,  will  be  productive  of 
equal  results,  then  that  process,  whatever  its  nature,  may  be 
called  education.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  curriculum 
of  the  university  has  failed  in  this,  its  legitimate  end,  the  failure 
is  total  so  far  as  the  term  education  can  be  applied  to  it. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  is  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  Henry  Clay  can  be  said  to  have  been  destitute  of  early 
education.  Although  he  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  stu- 
dent, during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  life  preceding  his  en- 
trance as  a  clerk  into  Mr.  Richard  Denny's  store,  in  Richmond, 
nor,  we  may  add,  at  any  time  subsequent,  yet  in  that  effective- 
ness, which  we  have  shown  to  be  implied  in  education,  he  might 
all  the  time  have  been  making  I'apid  proficiency.  He,  we  may 
at  least  believe,  judging  from  his  experiences  as  a  mill-boy,  waa 
learning  those  practical  lessons  which  would  prove  invaluable 
to  him,  when  afterward  called  upon  to  undertake  larger  work, 
and  encounter  real  difficulties.  He  was  training  his  faculties  for 
that  prompt  decision,  in  which  the  most  admirable  and  learned 
theorizers  are  often  deficient,  but  which  is  always  indispensable 
to  the  man  of  business,  and  most  of  all,  to  the  politician  and 
statesman.  We  do  not  know  but  that  Providence,  in  its  dispo- 
sition of  the  early  life  of  Henry  Clay,  and  of  so  many  others 
who  have  come  up  from  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  arranged 
every  thing  with  an  obvious  reference  to  the  highest  effective- 
ness of  their  after  career.  Their  history  is,  at  all  events,  no 
proclamation  hung  out  to  indolence  and  stupidity. 

Henry  Clay  did  not  long  remain  behind  Mr.  Denny's  counter, 
tying  packages,  and  compounding  simples  for  sick  children. 
His  new  stepfather.  Captain  Watkins,  had  somewhat  higher 
aspiiations  for  him.  Through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  he  ob- 
tained for  him  a  situation  in  the  office  of  Peter  Tiiisley,  Esq., 
clerk  of  tlie  High   Court  of  Chancery.      His  awkward  manners 
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and  his  tall  form,  set  off,  not  to  the  best  advantage,  by  a  suit  of 
homespun,  excited  at  first,  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-clerks,  but 
upon  better  acquaintance  their  laughter  was  made  to  yield  to 
sincere  respect  for  his  abilities  and  worth. 

His  fortunes  can  not  be  thought  to  have  advanced,  as  yet, 
very  high,  though  certainly,  at  this  point  they  begin  to  mend. 
He  is,  for  the  first  time,  definitely  upon  the  road  which  is  to 
conduct  him  to  renown.  Between  the  mill-boy  of  the  Slashes 
or  the  compounder  of  drugs,  and  the  leader  upon  either  floor- 
of  Congress,  we  can  discover  no  particular  relation,  but  the  path 
from  an  office  of  law  to  the  same  high  position,  it  is  more  easy  to 
determine.  The  entrance  into  Mr.  Tinsley's  office  we  may  con- 
sider the  turning-point  of  his  early  history. 

His  advantages  here  were  doubtless  not  very  great,  but  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  and  in  that  fact 
found  new  and  wider  prospects  open  before  him.  The  chancel- 
lor enw-afi'ed  his  services  as  an  amanuensis,  and,  finding;  in  him 
evidences  of  an  inquiring  mind,  gave  him  access  to  his  library. 
Daily  familiarity  with  a  dignified  and  cultivated  man,  like  Chan- 
cellor Wythe,  even  if  it  never  took  the  intimate  form  of  com- 
panionship, could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
young  and  plastic  mind  of  Clay  ;  while  the  turn  that  his  reading 
would  receive,  from  the  judicious  counsel  of  one  so  capable  of 
advising,  could  not  fail  to  be  to  him  of  infinite  service ;  the 
more  so,  because,  not  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early 
systematic  training,  his  curiosity  might  have  led  him  into  many 
fruitless  literary  explorations.  Henry  Clay  remained  with  the 
chancellor  four  years — years  more  pregnant  with  future  results, 
we  may  believe,  than  any  equal  period  of  his  previous  life. 

From  this  scene  of  his  labors,  he  passed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  chancellor,  to  the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  Esq.,  attorney- 
general  of  Virginia.  With  this  gentleman  he  pursued  the  study 
of  law,  during  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  He  was 
now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  his  in- 
timate association  during  several  preceding  years  with  the  most 
courtly  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  had  gone  far  toward  producing 
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in  the  awkward  youth,  the  dignity  and  gracefulness  for  which 
he  was  pre-eminent  as  a  man  ;  toward  disciplining  his  powers  for 
effective  action,  and  infusing  into  his  mind  those  elevated  habits 
of  thought,  which  constituted  him  the  far-seeing  and  commanding 
statesman. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  relating  in  this  connection,  that  he  was  active 
in  the  formation  of  a  rhetorical  society,  which  embraced  some 
of  the  most  refined  and  promising  of  the  young  men  of  Rich- 
mond, and  that  he  was,  if  ti'adition  may  be  relied  upon,  one  of 
the  most  marked  and  brilliant  of  its  members. 

The  early  history  of  eloquent  men  is  a  curious  commentary 
upon  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  greatness  is  the  offspring  of 
circumstances.  We  can  not  leave  the  history  of  Henry  Clay, 
where  poverty  and  the  struggle  against  disadvantages  are  about 
to  give  place,  by  rapid  gradations,  to  competence  and  a  nation's 
applause,  without  applying  the  test  to  what,  we  beliete  to  be,  in 
some  measure  a  fallacy. 

Men  as  great  may,  possibly,  have  lived  in  this  country,  as 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  entirely  un- 
known to  fame,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  it.  These 
men  might,  under  some  circumstances,  have  themselves  re- 
mained unknown,  but  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  believe  that. 

Circumstances,  we  doubt  not,  have  prodigious  weight,  but  at 
the  best  they  furnish  only  the  training  and  the  field  for  exercise. 
They  fail  in  what  is  most  indispensable  of  all — they  do  not 
create  the  man.  Otherwise,  every  emergency  would  find,  not 
merely  its  few  worthy  leaders,  but  would  produce  a  unirersal 
crop  of  greatness. 

Let  us  see,  for  instance,  how  much  Henry  Clay  owed  to  out- 
ward circumstances  in  the  forming  period  of  his  life.  He  was 
born,  then,  in  an  humble  lot — a  condition  from  which  it  is  said 
tlie  most  of  greatness  has  sprung,  because,  more  than  any  other, 
it  tends  to  develop  hardiness  of  character.  Luxury,  it  is  rightly 
said,  enervates.  Great  advantages  are  often  not  valued.  The 
want  of  them  is  the  spur  to  activity. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a 
humble   station   should  have  furnished  the  most  numerous  in- 
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stances  of  greatness.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities  would  have 
indicated  thus  much,  since  by  far  the  larger  ponion  of  the 
human  race  are  in  humble  circumstances.  To  the  rest  of  the 
argument,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  humble  birth  and  childhood  of 
Clay  were  the  sources  of  his  strength,  why  are  not  the  unnum- 
bered thousands  of  like  instances  fruitful  in  such  results. 

We  would  not,  in  this,  be  thought  guilty  of  unsaying  what 
we  have  urged  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  in  favor  of  practical 
and  severe  training.  While  we  have  magnified  its  value,  we 
trust  that  Ave  have  done  it  Avith  sufficient  discrimination  to  be 
free  from  the  charge  of  self-refutation. 

A  writer,*  at  once  elegant  and  powerful,  has  expressed  so 
forcibly  the  truth  upon  which  we  are  insisting,  that  we  can 
not  forbear  quoting  a  paragraph :  "  The  greatness  or  small- 
ness  of  a  man  is,  in  the  most  conclusive  sense,  determined 
for  him  at  his  birth,  as  strictly  as  it  is  determined  for  a  fruit, 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  currant  or  an  apricot.  Education,  favor- 
able circumstances,  i-esolution  and  industry,  can  do  much ; 
in  a  certain  sense  they  do  every  thing  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
determine  whether  the  poor  apricot  shall  fall  in  the  form  of  a 
green  bead,  blighted  by  an  east  wind,  shall  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or  whether  it  shall  expand  into  tender  pride,  and  sweet 
brightness  of  golden  velvet.  But,  apricot  out  of  currant,  great 
man  ou^  of  small,  did  never  yet  art  or  efi'ort  make,  and  in  a 
general  way,  men  have  their  excellence  nearly  fixed  for  them 
when  they  are  born  ;  a  little  cramped  and  frost-bitten  on  one 
side,  a  little  sunburnt  and  fortune -spotted  on  the  other,  they 
reach,  between  good  and  evil  chances,  such  size  and  taste  as 
generally  belong  to  the  men  of  their  caliber,  and  the  small  in 
their  serviceable  bunches,  the  great  in  their  golden  isolation, 
have,  these  no  cause  for  regret,  nor  those  for  disdain." 

Greatness,  in  truth,  is  indigenous  to  no  soil.  If  born  in  the 
soul,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  that  it  will  come  out  under  every  variety 
of  training  and  circumstance,  subject,  perhaps,  only  to  this  con- 
dition, that  its  degree  of  development  will  depend,  in  a  measure, 

*  RusKiN,  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  iii. 
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upon  its  opportunities  for  action.  Look  at  Fox,  the  spoiled 
child  of  a  luxurious  father,  rising,  despite  luxury,  despite  gam- 
ing, despite  dissoluteness,  into  "  the  most  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished debater,"  in  the  language  of  Burke,  "the  world  ever 
saw."  See  Pitt,  from  his  infancy  trained  with  reference  to  his 
future  statesmanship,  and  declaiming,  when  a  child,  from  a 
chair,  to  the  guests  at  his  father's  dinner  table.  See  Burke, 
coming  up  with  the  ordinary  advantages  of  good  classical  train- 
ing, and  distancing  them  all.  See  Chatham,  bred  in  luxury, 
and  whom,  more  than  any  other  Clay  resembles,  bearing  every 
thing  down  by  the  resistless  storm  of  his  eloquence  ;  and  then  turn 
to  Patrick  Henry,  sitting  indolently  upon  a  barrel-head  in  his 
grocery,  and  looking,  although  with  no  meaningless  stare,  upon 
the  rude  sports  of  his  customers ;  to  our  Clay,  not  the  least 
among  them,  spending  his  earlier  years  in  almost  menial  employ- 
ment. The  commentary  upon  greatness  furnished  by  such 
varied  circumstances  may  not,  it  would  seem,  be  mistaken. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  Clay,  so  far  as  it  is  iden- 
tified with  Virginia.  It  was  the  place  only  of  his  birth  and 
training.  With  his  license  in  his  pocket,  he  seeks  fortune  and 
fame  in  a  new  home,  though,  as  it  will  appear,  with  modest  ex- 
pectations in  respect  to  both.  His  history,  except  that  portion 
of  it  which  belongs  to  his  whole  country,  is  henceforward, 
identified  with  Kentucky. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

Me.  Clay's  modest  opinion  of  himself — ^His  competitors  in  Kentucky— 
Tlie  debating  club — Kentucky  people — Alien  and  Sedition  Laws — Mr. 
Clay's  success  in  law — His  marriage — His  election  to  the  Legislature — 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — Aaron  Burr — Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky again — Duel  with  Humphrey  Marshall — His  abilities  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

In  one  of  his  discriminating  essays,  Hazlitt  has  discussed  the 
question  :  "  Whether  genius  is  conscious  of  its  powers  ?"  "  No 
really  great  man,"  he  asserts,  "ever  thought  himself  so.  The 
idea  of  greatness  in  the  mind  answers  but  ill  to  our  knowledge, 
or  to  our  ignorance  of  ourselves.  No  man  is  truly  himself,  but 
in  the  idea  which  others  entertain  of  him.  The  mind,  as  well 
as  the  eye,  '  sees  not  itself  but  by  reflection  from  some  other 
thing.'  " 

The  opinion  which  Henry  Clay  entertained,  concerning  his 
own  abilities  and  probable  success,  seems  to  corroborate  the 
assertion  of  Hazlitt.  In  the  course  of  a  speech,  at  a  banquet 
given  him  by  his  friends,  June,  1842,  upon  occasion  of  his 
retirement  to  private  life,  he  says  : 

"I  obtained  a  license  to  practice  the  profession  of  law,  from 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  and  established 
myself  in  Lexington,  in  1797,  without  patro-;?,  without  the  favor 
or  countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent,  witnout  the  means  of 
paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bar  uncommonly 
distinguished  by  eminent  members. 

"I  remember  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I 
could  make  one  hundred  pounds,  Virginia  money,  per  year,  and 
with  what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shillings  fee.  My 
hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a 
successful  and  lucrative  practice." 

(21) 
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This  brief  allusion,  by  Henry  Clay  himself,  to  his  "start  in 
life,"  serves  the  purpose  of  a  complete  and  graphic  picture.  He 
has  left  the  Old  Dominion  behind,  with  its  stirring  and  classic 
memories.  He  has  left  the  polished  society  of  Richmond,  in 
which  remembrance  of  his  early  struggles  with  poverty  might 
have  imposed  upon  him  an  irksome  constraint.  He  has  left  the 
learned  bar,  toward  which,  as  having  furnished  him  with  his 
patrons  and  instructors,  he  might  have  looked  with  a  deference 
too  great  for  his  future  independence  of  character  and  mind. 
He  has  turned  his  steps,  like  so  many  of  more  aspiring  ambition 
since  that  day,  to  the  Great  West.  Whatever  his  dreams  of 
success,  they  are  yet  too  dim  to  be  told  to  others,  to  be  whispered 
even  to  himself.  He  has  not  yet  felt  within  the  kindling  of  that 
inspiration,  which  is  to  fascinate  and  subdue  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  He  has  not  yet  waked  up  to  the  consciousness, 
that  he  is  possessed  of  any  unusual  power.  He  feels  himself  to 
be  only  plain  Henry  Clay,  but  just  now  deputy  clerk,  amanu- 
ensis, and  law  student.  A  bare  support,  in  his  new  home,  is 
the  hight  of  his  expectations. 

His  modesty  seems  even  to  have  kept  him  from  asking  for 
admission  to  the  Fayette  bar,  until  he  had  given  several  months' 
additional  attention  to  his  legal  studies.  Though  he  had  left 
the  refinements  of  Virginia,  he  found  that  he  was  by  no  means 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  that  his  opponents  were  to  be 
something  more  than  backwoodsmen.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
bar  of  Fayette  county  was  ever  more  ably  represented.  Lex- 
ington had  appropriated  to  itself  all  that  was  most  choice  and 
vigorous  in  the  talent  of  the  State.  Breckenridge,  and  Nicholas, 
and  BroAvn,  and  Hughes,  and  Murray,  were  men  from  whom 
the  palm  of  superiority  could  be  wrested  by  no  competitor, 
without  a  struggle. 

They  were  also  established  in  business  and  reputation,  when 
the  new  and  diffident  candidate  for  wealth  and  honor  entered  the 
lists  against  them.  But  self-distrust  still  held  him  back.  He 
could  not  persuade  himself  yet,  to  measure  his  strength  with 
theirs.  What  he  was  relu(j(ant  to  do,  was,  however,  at  last  forced 
upon  him,  as  it  were,  by  accident.     He  had  become  a  member 
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of  a  debating  club,  but  had  never  ventured  to  speak  upon  any 
question.  One  night,  it  is  related,  as  the  debate  was  about  to 
close,  he  whispered  to  a  neighbor,  that  something  more,  he 
thought,  might  be  said  upon  the  subject.  The  remark  was 
eagerly  caught  at,  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  calling  out  the 
young  stranger,  and  ascertaining  what  "stuff  he  was  made  of." 
The  president  delayed  to  put  the  question,  and  from  every  side 
the  call  was  made  for  "  Clay."  Half  surprised  into  the  discus- 
sion, and  yet  half  eager  for  it,  the  young  orator  arose,  blushing 
and  confused.  The  first  words  which  he  stammered  out  were, 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  This  unpi-opitious  beginning  deep- 
ened his  embarrassment.  Again  he  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury !"  But  his  hearers  were  considerate.  Their  courtesy 
restored  his  composure.  His  ideas  quickly  became  clear  and 
well  expressed.  His  enthusiasm  became  roused.  An  ingenuous 
pride,  to  thoroughly  redeem  his  opening  effort  from  the  appear- 
ance of  failure,  which  it  first  assumed,  quickened  his  intellect 
and  fired  his  emotions.  Whatever  credit,  for  abilities,  his  silent 
good  sense  might  have  acquired  for  him  before,  his  success 
now  took  his  audience  by  storm.  Their  surprise,  delight  and 
applause  were  unbounded.  That  was  an  auspicious  evening  to 
him.  Thenceforward,  he  might  regard  his  fortune  as  made. 
The  expectations  of  the  community  were  to  be  allies  upon  his 
side,  and  he  himself  had  awaked  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
power.  The  days  when  "fifteen  shillings  fees"  were  a  source 
of  delight,  will  now  rush  away  to  give  place  to  a  successful  and 
lucrative  practice. 

To  every  class  of  mind,  the  gay  and  grave,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  there  is  something  fascinating  in  the  eloquence  of 
highly  wrought  feeling.  It  arises,  in  part,  from  a  love  of 
excitement,  natural  to  every  human  breast,  and,  in  part,  from 
admiration  of  a  high  display  of  power ;  that  power  seeming 
especially  wonderful,  which  can,  at  will,  alternately  excite  and 
subdue  the  varied  feelings  of  a  large  assembly. 

But  perhaps  none  give  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  its  fasci- 
nation, as  do  the  unlearned  and  uncritical.  Unaccustomed  to 
dissemble  their  emotions,   impulsiveness   becomes   their  ruling 
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habit;  and,  with  something  of  the  simplicity  of  children,  they 
yield  themselves  to  the  power  of  the  orator.  Eloquence  is 
regarded  by  them,  with  more  enthusiasm,  perhaps,  than  even 
military  exploits,  by  which,  notoriously,  they  are  dazzled ;  and 
the  orator  who  can  sway  them  at  his  will,  is  more  applauded 
than  the  successful  general. 

Such  minds  demand  fervor,  and  even  vehemence,  in  their 
speakers ;  and  can,  more  easily,  forgive  a  little  infelicity  of 
reasoning  than  tameness  in  sentiment  or  manner. 

Among  such  people,  most  fortunately,  Henrt  Clay  found 
himself  when  the  consciousness  of  his  power,  as  an  orator,  first 
flashed  upon  him.  In  the  town  of  his  residence,  many  of  the 
citizens  were  highly  intelligent  and  refined;  but  "the  country 
people,"  as  they  were  termed, — those  who  constituted  the  mass 
of  the  population, — were  distinguished  by  the  characteristics  of 
pioneer  life ;  a  resolute  independence  ;  thorough  practical  com- 
mon sense ;  the  utmost  frankness  of  feeling  and  manners,  and 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  rousing  oratory. 

A  better  field,  for  the  development  of  young  Clay's  peculiar 
eloquence,  can  not  be  imagined.  By  his  early  life,  he  had  been 
taught  better  how  to  sympathize  with,  and  to  approach,  his 
sturdy  auditors,  than  he  could  have  been  by  any  instruction 
of  the  schools.  His  style  of  eloquence  could  not  admit  of 
being  cramped.  Its  very  success  was  dependent  upon  its 
hearty  boldness.  An  audience  of  learned  critics  would  have 
frozen  the  fountains  of  his  inspiration.  A  careful  regard  to  the 
nice  structure  of  every  sentence,  and  a  perpetual  dread  lest,  by 
some  unlucky  expression,  he  should  ofiend  "ears  polite,"  would 
have  effectually  sealed  the  lips  of  one,  like  him,  sensitively 
conscious  of  eai'ly  disadvantages. 

But  the  honest  yeomanry  and  hardy  hunters,  who  were  to 
constitute  the  mass  of  his  hearers,  cared  little  about  the  nice 
balance  of  sentences,  if  so  be  those  sentences  conveyed  senti- 
ments which  tliey  could  relish,  in  language  Avhich  they  could 
not  mistake,  and  by  tones  and  gestures  which  struck  home  to 
their  hearts. 

Occasions,   likewise,   favored   the   budding  reputation   of  the 
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young  orator.  Demagogism  was  from  the  first  abhorrent  to 
his  soul.  However  much  he  might  seek  to  work  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  susceptible  audiences,  he  never  prostituted  his 
powers  to  artifice,  nor  appealed  to  local  and  unworthy  prejudices. 
He  delighted  in  expaliating  upon  those  cherished  principles  of 
freedom,  for  which  our  country  had  but  just  triumphantly 
fouo-ht.  In  such  themes,  he  could  indulge  his  loftiest  declama- 
tion,  without  offense  to  his  high  sense  of  honor. 

The  promulgation  of  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,"  gave 
him  his  chosen  opportunity.  Those  laws  had  their  origin  in  a 
panic,  which  had  seized  upon  many,  lest  our  institutions  should 
be  overthrown  by  foreign  emissaries,  and  the  authority  of  our 
officers  weakened,  or  destroyed,  by  the  unbounded  license  of 
the  press.  They  gave  to  the  President  authority  to  send  into 
exile  any  person,  whom  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  well 
being  of  the  Government,  and  guarded  from  assault,  by  special 
statute,  the  private  and  public  character  of  those  intrusted  with 
responsible  offices. 

In  endeavoring  to  correct,  what  was  undoubtedly  an  evil,  the 
Government  was  betrayed  into  an  offense  still  more  unpardon- 
able. Freedom  of  personal  movements  and  liberty  of  the  press, 
are  matters  too  sacred  for  governmental  interference,  except  in 
cases  of  the  most  unusual  and  unquestionable  necessity.  The 
people  considered  their  rights  outraged.  The  disturbances  of 
the  Old  World,  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  France,  the 
turbulence  of  agents  fi'om  abroad,  the  scurrility  of  the  writers 
of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  consti- 
tute a  necessity  sufficient  to  warrant  a  scrutiny,  like  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  edicts  which  savored  of  despotism. 

The  laws  met  with  vehement  opposition.  They  could  be 
popular  in  no  part  of  a  country,  which  was  enjoying  its  first 
exultant  consciousness  of  freedom.  In  Kentucky,  they  were 
especially  odious.  The  habits  af  a  pioneer  people  are  abhorrent 
to  every  thing  like  constraint,  whetlier  in  movements  or  in 
speech.  They  grow  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost  unbounded 
license  in  respect  to  both.  The  people  of  Fayette  called  out 
their  orators,  to  give  utterance  to  their  indignation. 
3 
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After  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  one  of  their  favorite  and 
experienced  leaders,  with  one  accord  and  with  great  clamor, 
they  shouted  for  Clay.  Warm  with  the  zeal  of  youth,  ambi- 
tious for  distinction,  eager  for  the  excitement  of  debate,  unaf- 
fectedly indignant  at  the  insult  to  freedom  and  to  freemen,  the 
young  patriot  responded  to  the  call.  To  him  tlie  subject  appeared, 
not  in  the  light  of  an  opportunity  for  successful  demagogism,  it 
was  invested  Avith  the  sacredness  of  liberty  itself.  The  "inalien- 
able rights,"  for  which  we  had  sent  out  a  "declaration  "  to  the 
world,  and  which,  during  eight  years,  we  had  defended  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  were  imperiled  by  ovir  own  rulers,  upheld 
in  their  conduct  by  the  deluded  slaves  of  party  zeal.  The  name 
Fedei'alist,  itself,  was  to  himself  and  to  many  of  his  hearers  an 
odious  term.  In  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  it  was  associated  with 
a  tendency  toward  a  concentration  of  powei',  ultimately  a  mon- 
archy, and  possibly  a  despotism. 

Having  such  sentiments  to  work  with,  and  such  an  audience 
to  Avork  upon,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  enthusiastic  eloquence 
of  the  youthful  orator,  roused  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  to 
Almost  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 

Those  who  were  to  follow  in  defense  of  the  hated  laws,  except 
for  the  interposition  of  Clay,  and  the  friend  who  had  preceded 
him,  would  not  have  been  permitted  a  hearing.  As  it  was,  they 
were  suffered  to  proceed  but  a  little  Avay  in  their  argument, 
before  the  people  rushed  upon  them  to  hurl  them  down.  With 
difficulty  they  were  saved  from  personal  indignity. 

Among  such  a  people,  an  orator  like  Clay  could  not  fail  of 
"a  successful  and  lucrative  practice."  It  is  related  of  Erskine, 
that,  after  his  first  speech,  he  had  placed  in  his  hand  retaining 
fees  from  thirty  eminent  lawyers.  The  services  of  Henry  Clay, 
as  we  have  abundant  evidence,  were  considered  at  once  equally 
desirable  in  every  important  suit. 

His  quickness  to  unravel  the  knotty  points  of  a  case,  Avhich 
had  puzzled  for  a  day  or  two  the  wits  of  his  associate  counsel, 
and  his  wondei'ful  success  in  criminal  causes,  have  come  down 
to  us  with  something,  doubtless,  of  the.  exaggeration  of  tradi- 
tion.    Yfit  lliat  liis  influence  over  a  jury  was,  in  no  small  degree. 
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dangerous  to  the  full  attainment  of  justice,  we  may  well  believe, 
when  we  remember  the  fascination  which,  upon  every  subject, 
attended  his  eloquence. 

It  is  related  of  him  with  much  enthusiasm,  that,  at  a  trial  for 
capital  oflfense,  in  Harrison  county,  in  which  two  Germans, 
father  and  son,  stood  indicted  for  a  brutal  murder,  he  succeeded, 
first,  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  homicide,  and  afterward,  an  arrest 
of  judgment,  resulting  in  their  acquittal. 

In  another  instance,  though  the  evidence  seemed  demonstra- 
tive against  his  client,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to  divide  the  jury ; 
and,  upon  a  second  trial,  to  procure  a  discharge,  by  setting  up 
the  remarkable  plea,  that  no  man  could  have  his  life  twice  im- 
periled for  the  same  oflfense,  and  that,  to  continue  the  prosecu- 
tion, would  constitute  such  a  case. 

To  carry  his  point,  he  found  it  necessary  to  back  his  plea  by 
such  a  trial  of  his  personal  consequence,  as  never  could  succeed 
except  where  great  popularity  had  given  occasion  for  the  utmost 
self-confidence ;  demurring  at  the  objections  of  the  court,  to  his 
peculiar  construction  of  the  case,  and  gathering  up  his  docu- 
ments, he  was  about  to  leave  the  court-room.  The  ruse, — for 
such  we  must  consider  it, — succeeded,  and  he  was  uraed  to 
come  back  and  conduct  the  trial  in  his  own  way.  The  result, 
as  we  might  expect,  was  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner. 

Such  instances,  whatever  value  they  may  or  may  not  have,  in 
establishing  Henry  Clay's  character  ■with  the  reader,  as  an 
accurate  and  thorough  lawyer,  certainly  prove  that  his  eloquence 
was  of  a  very  effective  order,  and  that  his  personal  influence, 
thus  early,  was  almost  unbounded. 

While  prosperity  was  thus  attending  Henry  Clay  in  his 
public  career,  he  was  adding  to  his  private  happiness,  by  bring- 
ing around  himself  the  comforts  of  a  home.  With  social  aftec- 
tions  keenly  active,  he  early  sought  that  high  sympathy  and 
companionship  which  can  be  found  only  in  marriage. 

In  April,  1799,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Lucreiia  Hart,  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Hart,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  hospitable  citizens  of  Lex- 
ington.    Two  years  afterward  we  find   him,  in  h  leiioi'  to  .ludife 
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Brooke  of  Virginia,  speaking  of  his  home,  with  a  settled  gravity 
and  that  peculiar  air  of  consequence,  which  seem  especially  to 
befit  the  father  of  a  family.  We  can  not  forbear  giving  an 
extract  from  this  letter,  since  it  not  only  indicates  the  feeling  we 
have  described,  but  also  the  high-toned  generosity  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  eagerness  with  which,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
he  offers  a  return  for  past  favors. 

After  speaking  of  some  business  matters,  he  adds  :  "  What 
has  become  of  the  son  of  my  much  regretted  friend,  your 
brother  ?  I  feel  myself  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the 
father,  which  I  should  be  happy  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
discharging  to  the  son.  What  is  the  progress  he  has  made  in 
his  education  ?  We  have,  in  this  place,  a  university  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Could  you  not  spare  him  to  me,  in  this 
country,  for  two  or  three  years?  I  live  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  buildings,  have  a  small  family,  and  need  not  add  that,  from 
the  cheapness  of  living  in  this  country,  his  expense  to  me  would 
be  extremely  inconsiderable.  We  have,  too,  a  distant  hope  of 
getting  Mr.  Madison,  from  'William  and  Mary,'  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  our  seminary.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
on  this  subject." 

For  domestic  life,  we  may  believe,  judging  from  his  tempera- 
ment, he  had  a  keen  relish.  But  of  domestic  life  he  was  not 
destined  to  partake  largely.  His  talents  forbade  his  living,  in 
any  exclusive  sense,  to  himself.  He  was  needed  by  his  country. 
Before  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  build  up  any  great  or  last- 
ing character  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  called  to  enter  upon  what 
became  the  special  business  of  his  life, — the  toils  of  statesman- 
ship. Without  any  solicitation  of  his  own,  and  while  he  was 
absent  among  the  mountains  for  his  health,  his  name  was 
brouo-ht  forward  in  connection  with  a  seat  in  the  State  Leffisla- 
ture.  His  competitors  were  popular ;  he  started  late  in  the 
canvass,  but  his  personal  presence  at  the  critical  juncture, — his 
remarkable  tact,  as  displayed  in  his  quick  reply  to  the  hunters, 
when,  without  any  practice  in  rifle-shooting,  he  claimed  to  be  an 
excellent  sliot,  and,  favored  by  chance,  won  the  hearts  of  the 
I'udc  backwoodsmen  by  planting  llic  buUol   in   the  center  of  tlio 
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mark, — and,  most  of  all,  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence  over- 
came all  obstacles,  and  insured  for  him  a  complete  triumph. 
His  first  legislative  exploits  pertained  to  matters  of  local  interest, 
and  Avere  conducted  with  much  sparring-  and  direct  personal 
encounter ;  a  mode  of  debate  sure  to  elicit  the  applause  of  a  rude 
and  popularly  constituted  assembly. 

The  contest  between  himself  and  a  member  of  the  name  of 
Grundy,  constituted  the  principal  interest  of  his  first  session. 
It  was  doubtless  that  kind  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  which 
young  and  ambitious  minds  delight  in  when  they  first  awake  to 
the  consciousness  of  considerable  power ;  confident  and  impetu- 
ous, they  are  ready  to  measure  swords  with  every  opponent,  and 
covet  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  who  cheer  them  on. 

But  Clay  soon  vindicated  his  supremacy,  and  feeling  himself 
facile  princeps,  was,  thenceforward,  better  situated  to  advance 
business  and  devise  measures  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  State. 
For,  until  a  man's  position  is  established,  his  attention  will  be 
absorbed  by  his  own  claims,  and  his  views  will  likewise  lack  the 
weight  which  comes  from  confirmed  personal  influence. 

The  degree  of  self-confidence  and  personal  consideration,  to 
which  he  soon  attained,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  class  of  minda 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  may  be  seen  in  the  effect  which  a 
few  jocular  remarks  from  him  produced,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government.  Clay  was  in  favor  of  the 
removal,  and  in  ridicule  of  the  peculiar  position  of  Frankfort, 
which  is  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  abrupt  hills,  compared 
it  first  to  an  inverted  hat,  and  afterward  chang-ino-  the  fio-ure, 
called  it  nature's  penitentiary,  pointing  to  a  ragged  and  now 
scampering  group  in  the  galleries,  as  a  specimen  of  the  prisoners. 
The  witticism  proved  as  effective  as  a  logical  argument ;  the 
point  was  carried,  and  Frankfort,  if  any  other  place  could  have 
been  agreed  upon,  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  capital.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  Clay,  some  years  afterward,  made  honorable 
amends  by  apologizing  for  this  injustice  to  a  very  beautiful 
town. 

The  noblpness  of  his  character  and  his  dauntless  manner,  at 
this  time,  are  illustrated  by  his  espousing  the  cause  of  a  humble 
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innkeeper,  who  could  find  no  one  else  willing  to  undertake  it, 
against  the  United  States  Attorney,  Daviess,  from  whom  he 
had  received  insolent  ti-eatment,  and  so  warmly  as  lo  receive 
at  a  pause  in  the  trial,  a  note  of  intimiilaiion,  but  which  Clay 
persisted  in  disregarding  so  far  as  to  provoke  from  the  offended 
attorney  a  challenge.  The  duel  was  prevented,  however,  by  the 
interposition  of  friends. 

Having  once  set  out  in  the  career  of  politics,  there  was  to  be 
for  Clay  no  turning  back.  General  Adair  of  Kentucky,  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Clay,  though  but 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  As 
he  was  about  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Washington,  he 
received  the  following  letter  from  Aaron  Burr : 

"  Dear  Sir — Information  has  this  morning  been  given  me, 
that  Mr.  Daviess  has  recommenced  his  prosecution  and  inquiry. 
I  must  entreat  your  professional  aid  in  this  business.  It  would 
be  disagreeable  to  me  to  form  a  new  connection,  and  various 
considerations  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  you,  even  at  some  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  to  acquiesce  in  my  request.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, insist  on  making  a  liberal  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
delay  of  your  journey  to  Washington,  for  a  few  days,  can  not 
be  very  material.  No  business  is  done  in  Congress  until  after 
new  year.     I  pray  you  to  repair  to  Frankfort  on  receipt  of  this." 

Public  opinion  was  at  this  time  greatly  divided,  as  to  Burr's 
innocence  of  any  treasonable  intentions.  By  many  the  prosecu- 
tion against  him  was  regarded  as  the  oft'spring  of  party  malice. 
Burr,  himself,  was  cai'eful  to  remove  any  scruples  which  busy 
rumor  might  have  created  in  the  mind  of  Clay.  He  addressed 
him  a  second  note,  in  which  he  pleads  innocence  in  the  following 
unqualified  terms  : 

"  Sir — I  have  no  design,  nor  have  I  taken  any  measure,  to 
promote  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  a  separaiion  of  any  one 
or  more  States  from  the  residue.  I  have  neither  published  a 
line  on  the  subject,  nor  has  any  one  through  my  agency  or  with 
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my  knowledge.  I  have  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  the 
Government,  or  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  its  Territories,  or  any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither  issued, 
nor  signed,  nor  promised  a  commission  to  any  person,  for  any 
purpose.  I  do  not  own  a  musket,  nor  a  bayonet,  nor  any  single 
article  of  military  stores,  nor  does  any  person  for  me,  by  my 
imthority,  or  with  my  knowledge. 

"My  views  have  been  fully  explained  to,  and  approved  by- 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  Government,  and,  I  believe, 
are  well  understood  by  the  administration,  and  seen  by  it  with 
comDlaceney.  They  are  such  as  every  man  of  honor,  and  every 
good  citizen,  must  approve. 

'•  Considering  the  high  station  you  now  fill  in  our  national 
councils,  I  have  thought  these  explanations  proper,  as  well  to 
counteract  the  chimerical  tales,  which  malevolent  persons  have 
so  industriously  circulated,  as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  not 
espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  unfriendly  to  the  laws,  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  interests  of  his  country." 

Clay  was  deceived  by  the  apparent  candor  of  Burr,  and  the 
heartiness  of  his  disavowal.  So  pressing  an  application  to  a 
young  lawyer,  from  one  who  had  filled  a  highly  distinguished 
place  in  the  regards  of  his  country,  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  flattering.  He  undertook  the  defense,  but  as  the  grand 
jury  returned  the  indictment,  accompanied  with  a  refusal  to  con- 
sider it  a  true  bill,  he  was  absolved  from  any  active  part  in  the 
matter.  Upon  repairing  to  Washington  he  was  shown  evidence, 
which  satisfied  him,  of  the  criminal  intentions  of  Burr. 

The  endeavor  was  made  to  fasten  odium  upon  Clay,  because 
of  the  part  which  he  had  assumed.  In  this  attempt  party  malig- 
nity to  some  extent  succeeded ;  but  to  us,  who,  at  a  distance, 
can  look  impartially  upon  the  occurrence^  of  that  day,  the  eager 
endeavor  of  Burr  to  establish  his  innocence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  Senator,  is  all  the  vindication  of  his  own  integrity,  which 
Clay  could  wish. 

We  follow  Clay  now  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  occupying  it  for  but  one 
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session,  and  feeling-  conscious  of  being  one  of  the  youngest 
members,  he  took  a  remarkably  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  body.  He  found  occasion,  however,  to  advocate  various 
plans  for  internal  improvement. 

His  maiden  speech  was  upon  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  ;  a  matter  of  local  interest,  but  involviifg  a  question 
of  constitutional  power.  He  brought  to  the  subject  the  results 
of  extensive  investigation,  and  his  speech  upon  the  occasion  was 
esteemed  equal  to  the  fame  which  had  preceded  him. 

His  efforts  were  likewise  directed  to  the  construction  of  a 
canal  in  his  own  State,  and  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  River, — harbingers  of  the  policy  to  which  he  was  after- 
ward committed,  and  by  which  no  small  degree  of  his  great 
subsequent  popularity  was  secured. 

Upon  returning  to  his  friends,  he  was  again  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  made  Speaker  of  its  lower 
House.  That  he  tilled  this  office  Avith  dignity,  it  can  not  be 
necessary  to  assert,  while  his  signal  ability  in  a  still  higher 
station  of  the  same  character,  is  still  a  matter  of  memory. 

In  1808,  his  friends,  from  a  desire  to  match  him  against  his 
principal  political  opponent,  Humphrey  Marshall,  saw  fit  not  to 
re-elect  him  Speaker.  The  debates  assumed  an  acrimonious 
turn.  Some  offensive  remarks,  by  Marshall,  upon  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Clay,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  members  should, 
for  the  sake  of  encouraging  home  industry,  clothe  themselves  in 
garments  of  domestic  manufacture,  called  forth  a  challenge  from 
the  latter.  The  parties  met,  exchanged  two  or  three  shots,  were 
both  slightly  wounded,  when,  by  the  interference  of  their 
seconds,  they  were  prevented  from  pursuing  any  further  their 
murderous  diversion. 

One  effort  of  Henry  Clay,  during  his  last  connection  with 
the  State  Legislature,  deserves  to  be  recorded  forever  to  his 
credit.  It  was  his  valiant  and  successful  opposition,  almost 
single-handed,  to  a  measure  which  prejudice  and  demagogism 
would  have  carried  through,  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  Ken- 
tucky. An  unqualified  hatred  to  England  led  to  the  strang-e 
proposal,  that  the  decisions  of  her  courts  should  never  be  cited 
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as  precedents,  nor  allowed  any  weight  at  any  Kentucky  bar. 
Illiberality  could  not  well  go  further.  Yet  so  great  was  the 
unenlightened  zeal  of  the  Legislature,  that  its  purpose  was 
defeated  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  Clay,  exerted 
through  personal  influence,  through  argument,  and  through  the 
seductive  power  of  his  eloquence. 

Henry  Clay's  career,  in  the  limited  sphere  of  a  State  Legisla 
ture,  we  are  now  to  see  draw  to  a  close.  His  talents  are  for 
wider  fields  and  loftier  displays.  The  skill  which  he  has 
acquired,  is  to  be  transferred  permanently  to  that  arena  where 
he  can  accomplish  most  for  his  country  and  for  his  race.  But 
while  we  dismiss  him  from  his  narrower  stage,  we  must  show, 
from  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  how  he  there  acquitted 
himself,  that  his  success  was  not  the  result  of  accident ;  that  by 
no  "chance  hits,"  and  by  no  fitful  efforts  in  these  earlier  years 
of  discipline,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  brilliant,  useful,  and 
enduring  structure  of  his  future  fame. 

"He  appears,"  says  the  writer  alluded  to,  "to  have  been  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  whole  body.  He  never  came  to  the 
debates  without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  perfect  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  he  always  had  the  power  of  making  his 
knowledge  so  practical,  and  lighting  it  up  so  brightly  with  tlie 
fire  of  eloquence,  and  the  living  soul  of  intellect,  that,  without 
resorting  to  the  arts  of  insidiousness,  he  could  generally  control 
the  movements  of  the  Legislature  at  will.  His  was  not  an 
undue  influence ;  it  was  the  simple  ascendency  of  mind  over 
mind.  The  bills,  which  originated  with  him,  instead  of  beinfi 
characterized  by  the  eccentricities  and  ambitious  innovations 
which  are  too  often  visible  in  the  course  of  young  men  of 
genius,  suddenly  -elevated  to  power  and  influence,  were  remark- 
able only  for  their  plain  common  sense,  and  their  tendency  to 
advance  the  general  interests  of  the  Slate.  Though  he  carried 
his  plans  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  the  magical  incantations  of 
the  orator,  he  always  conceived  them  with  the  coolness  and 
discretion  of  a  philosopher.  No  subject  was  so  great  as  to  baffle 
his  powers, — none  so  minute  as  to  elude  them.  He  could  liandle 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  with  equal  skill.     In  him,  the 
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hauglity  demagogues  of  the  Legislatui-e  found  an  antagonist, 
who  never  failed  to  foil  them  in  their  bold  projects,  and  the 
intriguers  of  lower  degree  were  baffled  with  equal  certainty, 
whenever  they  attempted  to  get  any  petty  measure  through  the 
House  for  their  own  personal  gratification,  or  that  of  their 
friends.  The  people,  therefore,  justly  regarded  him  as  emphati- 
5ally  their  own." 


OHAPTEK    IV. 

Senate  of  the  Uuited  States  again — Policy  of  our  country — Mr.  Clat 
advocates  protection  of  domestic  manufactures — Opposes  a  United 
States  Bank — His  activity  iu  bringing  about  a  war  with  England — 
Declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Clay  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  second 
time,  in  the  winter  of  1809-10.  So  short  had  been  the  political 
history  of  our  country,  that  no  great  systems,  either  of  foreign 
or  of  domestic  policy,  had  been  established.  The  wants  and 
capabilities  of  the  country  were  hardly  known.  The  course  of 
legislation  had  been  rather  a  series  of  experiments  than  any 
thing  stable  and  definite.  The  political  character  of  the  nation 
was  undergoing  a  formative  process.  The  problem,  whether 
Federal  or  Democratic  principles  should  obtain  the  predomin- 
ance, was  hastening  to  a  solution.  Upon  the  result  of  this 
important  question,  hung  suspended  the  future  distinctive  policy 
of  the  nation. 

That  problem,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  solved  by  the 
administration  of  Jefferson.  The  Democratic  element  then  gained 
a  predominance,  which,  except  in  a  few  fluctuations,  it  has  ever 
since  retanied.  Yet,  while  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  country 
may  be  characterized  as  the  eager,  restless,  aggressive  spirit  of 
a  Democracy,  it  is  not  of  such  a  Democracy  as  floated  before  the 
vision  of  the  early  champions  of  State  rights. 

Federalism  has  not  been  annihilated,  but  absorbed.  The 
country  to-da)^  wliile  it  is  more  intensely  democratic  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  is  also  ruled  more  upon  federal  principles. 
While  every  year  makes  us  a  fiercer  Democracy,  every  year  also 
consolidates  the  power  of  the  Central  Government.  Except  in  the 
instance  of  one  or  two  States,  tb.e  feeling  of  State  pride  is  merging 
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more  and  more  into  patriotic  pride  for  the  Union.  Sectional 
causes,  indeed,  disturb  the  surface  of  this  feeling  and  check  its 
growth ;  yet  the  evidence  that  it  exists  may  be  found  in  any 
casual  newspaper,  published  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Where 
one  paragraph  is  given, — always  excepting  the  newspapers  of 
South  Carolina, — to  the  glorification  of  the  State,  ten  paragraphs 
may  be  found  of  exultant  pride,  which,  in  case  of  threatened 
war,  rises  into  bravado,  in  the  extent,  the  resources,  the  power 
of  "The  Great  American  people." 

The  country  has,  in  fact,  become  a  consolidated  Democracy. 
This  direction  of  its  development,  as  we  have  intimated,  was 
effected  largely  by  the  influence  of  Jefferson.  Its  career  in  that 
direction  was  but  just  inaugurated  when  Clay,  in  1810,  a  second 
time  entered  the  Senate. 

The  country  was  ready,  and  waiting  for  the  minds  which  were 
to  mark  out  and  fix  its  subsequent  policy.  Of  those  minds 
Clay's  was  eminently  one.  At  the  very  outset,  not  as  though  yet 
he  saw  the  way  clearly,  but  rather  as  though  he  beheld  "men 
as  trees  walking,"  he  advocated  what  afterward  grew  into  the 
American  Protective  System. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  first  argument  upon  the  subject 
was  a  bill,  to  the  efi'ect  that,  in  procuring  cordage,  sail-cloths  and 
ordinary  munitions  of  war,  preference,  if  possible,  should  be 
given  to  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  His  views  in  the 
immediate  instance  were  acted  upon,  and  a  most  favorable  im- 
pulse, especially  considering  the  necessity  for  iiome  industry 
which  the  war  quickly  following  entailed,  was  given  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

The  interest  of  this,  his  first  reported  speech,  is  greatly  hight- 
ened  by  the  fact,  that  the  policy  therein  advocated  was  a  favorite 
one  with  him  through  life ;  one  to  which  he  devoted  the  most 
study  ;  upon  which  he  expended  the  most  ingenuity,  and  battled 
for  with  the  most  persistency. 

His  arguments,  except  in  comprehensiveness,  were  similar  to 
those  which  he  afterward  adduced  wlien  the  special  champion 
of  that  policy;  argumonts  which  will  always  have  different 
degrees    of  weight,    accoiding    to    the    side    which    individuals 
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espouse  of  that  much  disputed  question,  the  propriety  of  a 
protective  larilL 

In  the  winter  session  of  1810-11,  the  Senate  was  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question  whether  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank  should  be  renewed.  The  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1791, 
and  its  charter  would  expire  by  limitation,  in  1811. 

Mr.  Clay  believed,  with  the  mass  of  the  Republican  party, 
that  the  Constitution  made  no  provision  for  granting  such  a 
charter.  The  Legislature  of  his  State  had  also  laid  him  under 
instructions  to  oppose  it.  He  therefore  assailed  the  Bank  with 
all  his  power  of  logic,  and  all  the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm. 
He  directed  his  blows,  especially,  against  what  he  supposed  its 
weakest  side, — its  lack  of  consdcudonal  warrant. 

As  the  United  States  Bank  became  afterward  a  favorite 
measure  with  him,  his  change  of  views  gave  occasion  to 
his  opponents  to  charge  him  with  gross  inconsistency.  But 
pitiable,  indeed,  would  be  the  lot  of  erring  humanity,  if  a 
man  must  retain  unchanged  to  his  dying  hour,  the  opinions 
which  he  may  have  embraced  in  the  immaturity,  and  with  the 
haste  of  youth.  The  highest  definition  of  consistency  is  not 
that  which  limits  it  to  perseverance  in  a  given  course,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  against  every  degree  of  conviction  to  the 
contrary.  In  such  a  quality,  Clat  might  feel  no  shame  to  plead 
deficient. 

But  if  the  question  should  be  in  regard  to  consistency,  even 
in  its  general  acceptation, — namely,  an  undeviating  pursuit  of  the 
same  specific  ends, — political  history,  we  are  confident,  can  pre- 
sent few  more  strikina:  instances  of  it  than  Clay's.  In  old  ao-e 
he  was  seen  fighting  still  under  the  same  banner  which  he  him- 
self had  raised  in  the  exultant  strength  of  his  youth.  His  last 
eflbrts  were  in  behalf  of  a  domestic  policy  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  and  so  likewise  were  his  first.  The  sturdy  Demo- 
cratic principles  with  which  he  set  out  in  his  political  career,  he 
retained  through  life, — holdino-  them,  not  alone  during  the  sun- 
shine  of  popular  favor,  but  battling  for  them  in  darkness  and  in 
trial,  against  the  opposiiion  of  iron-willed  enemies,  and  the 
ti-eacliery  <jf  fildc  friends. 
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He  himself  referred  to  this  single  change  of  views  many  years 
afterward,  when  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  for  insin- 
cerity, in  the  following  words  : 

"I  never,  but  once,  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure 
of  national  policy,  or  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  the 
National  Constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration, 
I  adopted  the  principles  of  interpreting  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  had  been  so  ably  developed  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  memorable  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  to 
them,  as  I  understood  them,  I  have  constantly  adhered.  Upon 
the  question  coming  up  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
re-charter  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  thirty  years  ago, 
I  opposed  the  re-charter,  upon  convictions  which  I  honestly 
entertained.  The  experience  of  the  war  which  shortly  followed, 
the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of  the  country  was  thrown 
without  a  bank,  and,  I  may  now  add,  later  and  more  disastrous 
experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong.  I  publicly  stated  to  my 
constituents,  in  a  speech  in  Lexington  (that  which  I  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not  having 
been  reported),  my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  they  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that 
record ;  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged,  now  and  hereafter,  by 
their  validity." 

Mr.  Clay's  term  in  the  Senate,  which  was  but  for  two  years, 
having  ended  in  1811,  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Lexington. 
But  Kentucky  could  not  dispense  with  services  so  fitted  for 
public  life  and  legislation.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, — and  so  conspicuous  had  he 
already  become  by  his  talents,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity, 
that,  upon  the  first  ballot  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  was 
made  Speaker  of  that  body, — an  honor  never  accorded  before 
to  one  whose  person  Avas  a  sti-anger  in  its  halls,  and  whose  voice 
was  untried  in  its  debates. 

A  proud  moment  must  that  have  been  to  the  young  Kentucky 
Congressman,  Avhen  his  merit,  owing  nothing  to  birth,  m^tliing 
to  early  advanlages,  and  but  little  to  outward  circumsiaiices  of 
finv  kiml,  wn.s  at  once   rccdiinizi'tl    wiih   lionitiiie,  by   iho;;o   who 
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could  boast  of  all ;  and  when  the  applause,  which  greeted  the 
announcement  of  his  election,  revealed  the  strong  force  of  enthu- 
siastic friends  who  would  rally,  at  any  time,  to  his  support,  as 
they  had  now  rallied  to  render  his  entrance  among  them  a 
triumph. 

He  might  appi*eciate  the  more  highly  the  compliment,  because 
the  session  promised  to  be  a  most  important  and  stirring  one. 
Europe  was  in  arms,  and  the  convulsion  of  one  continent  threat- 
ened to  shake  the  stability  of  the  other.  War  was  teaching  that 
lesson  which  it  inculcates  more  emphatically  than  any  other 
mentor, — the  mutual  dependence  of  the  different  families  of  the 
human  race ;  that  one  member  can  not  suffer  without  all  the 
other  members  suffering  with  it. 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the  orders  in 
Council  of  England,  had  subjected  our  commerce  to  most  ruinous 
restrictions.  All  the  important  ports  of  Europe  were  declared  in 
a  state  of  blockade.  Our  trading  vessels  were  constantly  exposed 
to  confiscation.  The  only  choice  left  to  our  merchants  was  to 
permit  their  ships  to  rot  idly  at  their  wharves,  or  to  engage  them 
in  commerce  by  stealth,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  seizure. 

Troubles  had  been  deepening,  too,  for  years.  Our  young 
country  was  regarded  by  England  with  hatred  and  contempt. 
Her  officers,  in  foreign  service,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing toward  us  their  insolence.  One  of  our  own  vessels  of 
war,  without  just  provocation,  had  been  fired  into,  almost  within 
our  own  waters. 

No  indignity,  however,  excited  such  universal  anger  as  the 
course  of  British  officers,  in  forcibly  entering  our  ships,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  their  fugitive  sailors,  impi'ess- 
ing  our  seamen.  According  to  a  statement  in  Congress,  seven 
lliousand  of  our  countrymen  were,  at  the  moment  of  the  lepoit, 
forcibly  detained  in  her  service. 

All  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual.  Lord  Castlereagh  treated 
contemptuously  the  idea  that  England  would  relinquish  her  right 
of  search.  To  Mr.  Russel,  our  Charge  d' Affaires,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  a  negotiation  with  the  British  Government,  he  slated,  in 
lanffuao-e  which  he  desired  not  to  be  mistaken  : 
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"  There  has  evidently  been  much  misapprehension  on  this 
subject ;  an  erroneous  belief  entertained,  that  an  arrangement 
in  regard  to  it  has'been  nearer  an  accomplishment  than  the  facts 
will  warrant.  Even  our  friends  in  Congress, — I  mean  those  who 
are  opposed  to  going  to  war  with  us, — have  been  so  confident  in 
this  mistake,  that  they  have  ascribed  the  failure  of  such  an 
arrangement  solely  to  the  misconduct  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. This  error  probably  originated  with  Mr.  King,  for,  being 
much  esteemed  here,  and  always  well  received  by  persons  in 
power,  he  seems  to  have  misconstrued  their  readiness  to  listen  to 
his  representations,  and  their  warm  professions  of  a  disposition 
to  remove  the  complaints  of  America  in  relation  to  impressment, 
into  a  supposed  conviction,  on  their  part,  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed." 

There  was,  therefore,  throughout  the  country,  an  indignant 
cry  for  war.  In  Congress  the  belligerent  spirit  was  pre- 
dominant. Still,  the  party  in  opposition  was  far  enough  from 
being  insignificant.  Nearly  all  the  Federalists  were  opposed  to 
a  rupture  with  England.  Of  the  State  Rights  party,  Randolph, 
one  of  the  ablest,  exerted  his  influence,  sometimes  by  logic, 
sometimes  by  rhetoric,  and  sometimes  by  ridicule,  unceasingly 
against  it.  In  his  eyes,  a  war  with  England  was  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  whom,  from  his  rapacious  spirit  of  conquest,  he 
designated  "the  arch  enemy  of  mankind."  The  capture  of 
Canada,  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  war,  he  sneered  at 
as  preposterous.  He  deprecated  the  fostering  of  a  military  and 
aggressive  spirit,  which  the  existence  of  an  army  and  a  navy 
would  be  sure  to  promote. 

The  session  was,  therefore,  a  stormy  one.  The  country  did 
not  lide  into  war  with  all  sails  set  and  colors  flying,  and  by 
the  breath  of  only  prospering  gales.  Notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lent hatred  to  England,  and  the  war  sentiment  predominant  in 
Congress,  it  required  the  logic  of  Calhoun,  and  the  martial 
enthusiasm  of  Clay,  to  nerve  their  fellow-members  into  a  war- 
like attitude. 

In  the  President's  message  of  November  4,  1811,  the  causes 
of  complaint  against  England  were  reviewed.     The  message  was 
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referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Peter  B.  Porter  of  New  York, 
was  chairman.  The  resolutions  which  they  reported  were  un- 
mistakably warlike.  Still,  as  the  formation  of  committees  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Speaker,  those  resolutions  could  be 
regarded  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  only  a  party. 

The  Senate  transmitted  to  the  House,  on  the  thirty-first  of. 
December,  a  bill  providing  for  the  raising  of  twenty -five  thou- 
sand troops.  Clat,  leaving  the  chair,  made  it  the  occasion  for 
a  most  enthusiastic  speech  in  favor  of  war.  He  had  committed 
himself  to  that  policy,  and  it  was  never  his  characteristic  to  do 
things  by  halves.  High  spirited  and  impetuous,  he  could  no 
more  brook  an  insult  to  his  country  than  to  himself.  He  viewed 
the  aspect  of  aflairs  with  the  partiality  of  the  advocate,  rather 
than  with  the  wily  coolness  of  the  diplomatist.  He  was  desirous 
to  precipitate  matters.  What  he  did,  he  would  do  boldly.  Since 
he  had  given  his  voice  for  war,  he  would  have  every  preparation 
made  to  constitute  it  a  successful  war.  In  this  he  proved  him- 
self worthy  to  be  a  leader.  A  large  class  of  men,  after  deciding 
upon  a  course  of  conduct, — such  a  course,  even,  as  from  its  very 
nature  demands  promptness  and  intrepidity, — display  a  miserable 
infirmity  of  will,  and  signally  fail,  because  what  they  desire  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  perform. 

It  was  not  so  with  Clay.  Whatever  his  judgment  or  his  feel- 
ings dictated,  his  will  shrank  not  from  executing.  A  part  of 
those  who  were  committed  in  favor  of  war,  trembled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  large  a  standing  army  as  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
To  order  such  a  levy,  they  seemed  to  feel,  was  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  all  the  unknown  horrors  of  war.  That  such  was  its 
bearing  and  intention,  Clay  unhesitatingly  avowed.  He  justly 
contended,  that  it  was  "too  great  for  peace,  but,"  as  he  feared, 
"  too  small  for  war."  If  his  country  was  to  engage  with  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  it  enter  the  contest  equipped,  not  for  defeat, 
but  for  victory. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  a  report  was  made,  by  a 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  intrusted,  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  navy.     To  this,  also.  Clay  gave  his  earnest  sup- 
port.     His  plan  contemplated  not  what  was  extravagant  and 
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impracticable.  He  deluded  not  himself  nor  the  House  with  the 
idea  that  a  naval  force  might  be  created,  able  to  cope  in  numbers 
with  the  proud  marine  of  England.  But  he  demanded  that  such 
additions  should  be  made  as  might  effectually  protect  our  coast- 
ing trade,  and  our  many  ports,  from  the  insolence  of  every 
passing  cruiser.  The  Navy  bill,  like  that  of  the  Army  Appro- 
priation, was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  This  was  upon  the 
(wenty-ninth  of  January,  1812. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  April,  the  President  sent  a  secret  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  recommending  an  embargo  for  sixty  aays. 
This  was  acknowledged  by  the  war  party  to  be  preparatory  to  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and,  with  much  solemnity,  exclaimed  :  "I 
am  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that  I  can  not  be  silent.  Sir,  we  are 
now  in  conclave ;  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  world  are  not 
upon  us  ;  we  are  shut  up  here  from  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the 
eyes  of  God  are  upon  us.  He  knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
Shall  we  deliberate  upon  this  subject  with  the  spirit  of  sobriety 
and  candor,  or  with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often  characterized 
our  discussions  upon  occasions  like  the  present?  We  ought  to 
realize  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who  knows  our 
thoughts  and  motives,  and  to  whom  we  must  hereafter  render 
an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  I  hope,  sir,  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  every  improper  passion,  will  be  exorcised ; 
that  our  hearts  may  be  as  pure  and  clean  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
human  nature. 

"I  will  appeal  to  the  sobriety  and  reflection  of  the  House,  and 
ask  what  new  cause  of  war  for  the  last  twelve  months  ?  What  neAy 
cause  of  embargo  within  that  period  ?  The  affair  of  Chesapeake 
is  settled, — no  new  principle  interpolated  into  the  laws  of  nations. 
I  suppose  every  man  of  candor  and  sober  reflection  will  ask,  why 
we  did  not  go  to  war  twelve  months  ago?  Or,  will  it  be  said 
we  ought  to  make  up  by  our  promptness  now,  for  our  slowness 
then  ?  It  is  not  generally  wise  to  dive  into  futurity,  but  it  is  wise 
to  profit  by  experience,  altliough  it  may  be  unpleasant.  I  feel 
much  concerned  to  have  the  bill  on  the  table  for  one  hour." 
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The  Federal  party,  through  some  of  their  representatives,  as- 
sumed a  tone  still  more  deprecatory.  Josiah  Quiucey  of  Massa- 
chusetts, openly  avowed  that  he  had  sent  dispatches  to  eastern 
merchants,  that  their  vessels  might  leave  port  before  the  embargo 
should  take  efl'ect.  "We  did  it,"  he  said,  "to  escape  into  the 
jaws  of  the  British  Lion  and  of  the  French  Tiger,  which  are 
places  of  repose,  of  joy,  and  delight,  when  compared  with  the 
grasp  and  fang  of  this  hyena  embargo.  Look  now  upon  the  river 
below  Alexandria,  and  you  will  see  the  sailors  towing  down  their 
vessels,  as  from  a  pestilence,  against  wind  and  tide,  anxious  to 
escape  from  a  country  which  would  destroy  instead  of  preserv- 
ing them.  I  object  to  it,  because  it  is  no  efficient  preparation ; 
because  it  is  not  a  progress  toward  honorable  war,  but  a  subter- 
fuge from  the  question.  If  we  must  perish,  let  us  perish  by 
any  hand  except  our  own." 

From  these  extracts  it  can  be  seen  that  the  opposition  was 
wanting  neither  in  strength  nor  clamor.  Clay  rested  uneasily 
in  his  seat  as  Speaker,  under  such  arguments  and  appeals.  His 
spirit  longed  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Yielding  the 
chair  to  others,  he  often  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
confront  audacity  with  equal  boldness — and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  cause  is  there  for  war?"  by  depicting  the  com- 
merce of  his  country  ruined,  her  honor  insulted,  her  name  a  by- 
word and  term  of  derision  abroad. 

Randolph  had  said,  in  the  course  of  the  speech  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  "I  am  confident  in  the  declaration,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  (the  embargo)  is  not  a  measure  of  the  Executive  ;  but  that  it 
is  engendered  by  an  extensive  excitement  upon  the  Executive." 

Madison,  indeed,  seems  to  have  labored  under  an  infirmity  of 
purpose.  Although  he  had  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  lay 
the  embargo,  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  waited, upon  by  Clay 
in  an  informal  deputation,  and  had  caught  the  contagion  of  his 
enthusiasm,  that  he  submitted  the  message  to  Congress  which 
was  to  result  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
took  decisive  action  upon  the  subject  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
and  on  the  nineteenth,  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Eno-land. 


CHAPTER    y. 

Early  disasters  of  the  war — Subsequent  successes — ^Negotiations  for 
peace — Ghent — ^Mr.  Clat  a  Commissioner — Terms  of  the  treaty — ^Mr. 
Clat  visits  England — United  States  Bank — Mr.  Clat's  change  of  views — 
What  constitutes  true  Political  Economy — Compensation  bill — Clat  is 
obliged  to  canvass  his  State — South  American  independence. 

The  credit  or  the  blame  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
whichever  it  be,  must  unquestionably  fall  mainly  to  the  share 
of  Clay.  For  an  appeal  to  arms  he  had  battled  with  the  ardor 
of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  vehemence  inspired  by  opposition. 

The  war  opened  disastrously.  General  Hull  surrendered  his 
army  at  Detroit.  A  series  of  similar  reverses  followed  in  its 
train.  The  depression  occasioned  by  such  calamities  is  vividly 
conveyed  in  the  following  letter  from  General  Harrison  to 
Mr.  Clay  : 

"  I  write  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  amid  a  thousand  interruptions ; 
and  I  do  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you,  that  you  are 
present  to  my  recollection,  under  circumstances  that  would 
almost  justify  a  suspension  of  every  private  feeling.  The 
rumored  disasters  upon  our  northwestern  frontier,  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  correct.  The  important  point  of  Mackinac 
was  surrendered  without  an  effort ;  an  army  captured  at  Detroit, 
after  receiving  three  shots  from  a  distant  battery  of  the  enemy 
(and  from  the  range  of  which  it  was  easy  to  retire),  a  fort 
[Chicago],  in  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  ordered  to 
be  evacuated,  and  the  garrison  slaughtered ;  the  numerous 
northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  (with  the  exception  of  two  feeble 
ones),  in  arms  against  us,  is  the  distressing  picture  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  view  iu  this  part  of  the  country. 
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"  To  remedy  all  these  misfortunes,  I  have  an  army  competent 
in  numbers,  and  in  spirit  equal  to  any  that  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
boasted  of,  but  destitute  of  artillery,  of  many  necessary  equip- 
ments, and  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  military  evolution ;  nor 
have  I  but  a  single  individual  capable  of  assisting  me  in  train- 
ing them." 

I  his  gloomy  state  of  affairs,  however,  soon  passed  away. 
England,  exultant,  especially  upon  her  own  chosen  element,  the 
sea,  was  made  to  lower  her  tone  of  insolent  superiority.  The 
Constitution  encountered  the  Guerriere,  and  captured  it,  after  a 
short,  most  decisive  and  brilliant  engagement.  An  English 
statesman  was  constrained  to  declare  upon  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  spell  of  invincibility,  in  which  their  marine  had 
gloried,  was  effectually  broken. 

Upon  the  lakes,  America  gained  renewed  laurels.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  rose  with  the  return  of  the  tide  of  success. 
Washington,  to  the  mortification  of  the  country,  was  taken  and 
sacked,  but  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  Scott  was  retrieving 
the  fortunes  of  his  Government,  and  vindicating  the  bravery  of 
its  people. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  offered  her  interposition  to  bring  about 
peace.  The  United  States  accepted  her  offer,  but  England 
expressed  a  preference  for  a  negotiation  between  commissioners, 
appointed  severally  by  the  belligerent  parties. 

As  Clay  had  been  the  principal  instigator  of  war,  so  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  peace.  It  was  proposed  at 
first  to  meet  at  Gottingen,  but,  by  agreement  of  the  commis- 
sioners, Ghent  was  afterward  selected.  Albert  Gallatin,  James 
A.  Bayard,  John  Q.  Adams  and  Jonathan  Russel  acted,  with 
Mr.  Clat,  for  the  American  Government ;  Lord  Gambler,  Henry 
Goulborne  and  William  Adamos,  for  the  British. 

The  English  commissioners  were  able,  from  their  nearness  to 
home,  to  refer  every  important  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  power  which  had  appointed  them.  The  dispatches  of 
the  American  commissioners  to  their  Government  were,  unex- 
pectedly to  themselves,  spread  before  the  people.     Xt  was  feardd 
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that  this  ill-advised  proceeding  would  embarrass  negotiations. 
Lord  Gambler,  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to  in  his  presence 
by  Mr.  Clay,  purposely  to  call  out  his  opinion,  expressed  hia 
unqualified  surprise  at  an  action  so  entirely  without  precedent 
in  diplomatic  experience.  Mr.  Clay  gave  the  subject  a  most 
ingenious  and  cRaiacteristic  turn.  He  represented  to  Lord 
Oambier,  that  to  lay  the  matter  thus  before  the  people  was 
equivalent  only  to  what  the  British  commissioners  had  done,  in 
referring  matters  to  their  home  Government ;  for  that,  in  the 
United  States,  the  whole  American  people  were  the  repositories 
of  power,  and  that  directly  to  them  the  commissioners  stood 
responsible. 

After  lonQ-  discussion  in  reo-ard  to  the  Fisheries,  the  riffht  to 
which  the  English  wished  to  recall ;  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  they  demanded  for  their  vessels,  upon  equal 
terms  with  ours ;  the  right  of  protection  over  the  Indians, 
which  they  claimed,  and  a  boundary  line  which  would  deprive 
us  of  a  large  portion  of  our  territory,  but  which  they  ceased  to 
contend  for,  the  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  American 
rights  were  established  upon  a  footing  which  they  had  never 
before  enjoyed.  The  commerce  of  the  ocean  was  released  from 
its  intolerable  restrictions.  The  odious  right  of  search  was 
relinquished.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  denied  to 
English  vessels.  The  privilege  of  fishing  in  British  waters  was 
not  withdrawn.  The  impertinent  claim  to  extend  a  supervision 
over  our  Indian  tribes,  was  abandoned.  And  so  well  were 
tlie  principal  rights  which  were  contended  for  established,  that 
America  never  since  has  had  occasion  for  those  complaints 
which  drove  her  reluctantly  into  conflict  with  her  haughty  foe. 
This  fact  Henry  Clay  might  proudly  point  to,  in  vindication  of 
the  earnestness  with  Avhich  he  pleaded  for  a  war  in  defense  of 
"Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rio-hts."  What  he  had  urired  his 
country  to  contend  for,  upon  sea  and  upon  land,  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  he  labored  eflectually  to  secure  in  the  peaceable  encoun- 
ters of  diplomacy.  Having  proved  himself  zealous  for  his 
country's  rights  in  her  h.alls  of  legislation,  he  proved,  also, 
that  he  niiylit  bs   trusted   to  demand  for  her  abroad,  all  that 
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justice  might  claim,  or  that  a  foe,  whose  insolence  was  somewhat 
subdued,  might  be  expected  to  yield. 

After  concluding  negotiations,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  Paris. 
He  delayed,  as  yet,  to  go  to  England  ;  for  during  his  residence  at 
Ghent,  he  had  heard  with  chagrin  of  the  capture  of  Washington. 
But  while  he  remained  undecided,  the  intelligence  came  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  "Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  can  go  to 
Eno-land  without  mortification." 

o 

In  England,  Mr.  Clat  received  not  only  every  attention  which 
his  official  character  would  naturally  elicit,  but  the  most  flattering 
regard  from  men  who  would  not  have  bestowed  it  except  where 
they  had  discovered  agreeable  qualities,  and  been  affected  with 
sincere  admiration.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  of  whom  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  says:  "His  mind  was  a  vast  magazine,  admirably  ar- 
ranged ;  every  thing  was  there,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  place. 
His  judgments  on  men,  on  sects,  on  books,  had  been  often  and 
carefully  tested  and  weighed,  and  had  then  been  committed 
each  to  its  proper  receptacle,  in  the  most  capacious  and  accu- 
rately constructed  memory  that  any  human  being  ever  pos- 
sessed. It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  you  had  asked 
for  any  thing  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  immense  store- 
house ;" — Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  to  the  youthful  American 
diplomatist  the  following  flattering  note : 

"  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  so  eager  to  have  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Clay's  acquaintance,  that  he  ventures  to  request  his  company 
this  evening  to  a  small  party,  when  Lady  Mackintosh  will  be 
most  happy  to  receive  him,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  with  any 
gentleman  of  his  suit  who  may  be  so  good  as  to  honor  them 
with  coming." 

In  September,  1815,  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  shortly  afterward  entered  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been 
j-e-elected  during  his  absence.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  a  second 
time.  As  the  procuring  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  negotiator  of 
the  subsequent  peace,  he  felt  called  upon  to  stand  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  treaty,  against  its  opposers. 
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"Whatever  divei-sity  of  opinion,"  he  said,  "may  have  existed 
as  to  the  declaration  of  the  war,  there  are  some  points  on  which 
all  may  look  back  with  proud  satisfaction.  The  first  relates  to 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Had  it  been  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  should  have  retired  humil- 
iated from  the  contest,  believing  that  we  had  escaped  the  severe 
chastisement  with  which  we  were  threatened ;  and  that  we  owed 
to  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  enemy,  what  we  were 
incapable  of  commanding  by  our  arms.  That  magnanimity 
would  have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  of  every  press, 
abroad  and  at  home.  We  should  have  retired,  unconscious  of 
our  strength,  and  unconscious  of  the  utter  inability  of  the 
enemy,  with  his  whole  undivided  force,  to  make  any  serious 
impressions  upon  us.  Our  military  character,  then  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  would  have  been  unretrieved, 

"  Fortunately  for  us,  Great  Britain  chose  to  try  the  issue  of  the 
last  campaign.  And  the  issue  of  the  last  campaign  has  demon- 
strated, in  the  repulse  before  Baltimore,  the  retreat  from  Platts- 
buro-,  the  hard-fouo-ht  action  on  the  Niao-ara  frontier,  and  in  that 
most  glorious  day,  the  eighth  of  January,  that  we  have  always 
possessed  the  finest  elements  of  military  composition  ;  and  that  a 
proper  use  of  them,  only,  was  necessary  to  insure,  for  the  army 
and  militia,  a  fame  as  imperishable  as  that  which  the  navy  had 
previously  acquired, 

"Another  point,  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  highest 
consolation  is,  that  we  fought  the  most  powerful  nation  per- 
haps in  existence,  single-handed  and  alone,  without  any  sort  of 
alliance.  More  than  thirty  years  has  Great  Britain  been  ma- 
turing her  physical  means,  which  she  had  rendered  af  effica- 
cious as  possible,  by  skill,  by  discipline,  and  by  actual  service. 
Proudly  boasting  of  the  conquest  of  Europe,  she  vainly  flattered 
herself  with  the  easy  conquest  of  America,  also.  Her  veterans 
were  put  to  flight,  or  defeated,  while  all  Europe, — I  mean  the 
governments  of  Europe, — was  gazing,  with  cold  indifference  or- 
sentiments  of  positive  hatred  of  us,  upon  the  arduous  contest. 
Hereafter,  no  monarch  can  assert  claims  of  gratitude  upon  us 
for  assistance  rendered  in  the  hour  of  dan^jer. 
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"  There  is  another  view  of  wliich  the  subject  of  the  war  is 
fairly  susceptible.  From  the  moment  that  Great  Britain  came 
forward  at  Ghent  with  her  extravagant  demands,  the  war  totally 
changed  in  character.  It  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  war.  It  was 
no  longer  an  American  war,  prosecuted  for  objects  of  British 
aggressions  upon  American  rights,  but  became  a  British  war, 
prosecuted  for  objects  of  British  ambition,  to  be  accompanied 
by  American  sacrifices.  And  what  were  those  demands  ?  They 
consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  barrier  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  to  be  formed  by  cutting  ofi"  from  Ohio  and  some 
of  the  Territories,  a  country  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain, 
containing  thousands  of  freemen,  who  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  and  creating  a  new  power  totally  unknown  upon  the 
continent  of  America  ;  of  the  dismantling  of  our  fortresses  and 
naval  power  on  the  lakes,  with  the  surrender  of  the  military 
occupation  of  those  waters  to  the  enemy ;  and  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  for  two  British  provinces.  These  demands,  boldly  as- 
serted, and  one  of  them  declared  to  be  a  sine  qua  non,  wei'e 
finally  relinquished.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  there 
be  loss  of  reputation  by  either  party,  in  the  terms  of  peace,  who 
has  sustained  it? 

"The  effects  of  the  war  are  highly  satisfactory.  Abroad,  our 
character,  which  at  the  time  of  its  declaration  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  American  to  visit  Europe  without  being 
sensible  of  this  agreeable  change,  in  the  personal  attentions 
which  he  receives,  in  the  praises  which  are  bestowed  on  our  past 
exertions,  and  the  predictions  which  are  made  as  to  our  future 
prospects." 

In  the  Avinter  session  of  1815-16,  President  Madison  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  as  a  measure  of 
relief  for  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country.  On  the 
eighth  of  January,  1816,  John  C.  Calhoun,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  in  favor 
of  the  institution.  Clay,  in  the  noble  ingenuousness  of  his  nature, 
did  not  fear  to  come  out,  despite  his  former  views,  and  give  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  measure.  lie  knew 
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that  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  in 
consistency.  He  knew  that  the  bloodhounds  of  parly  would  follow 
upon  the  trail  and  raise  a  clamor  at  his  expense.  But,  whether 
rip-ht  or  wrono-  in  his  views,  he  had  become  conyinced  that,  for 
the  financial  distresses  of  the  country,  there  was  no  other  remedy. 
He  hesitated  not,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  con- 
sistency to  the  supposed  welfare  of  his  country.  He  advocated 
the  measure  in  Congress,  until  he  saw  it  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  justified  his  course,  with  the  utmost  appear- 
ance of  candor,  to  his  constituents  at  home.  That  he  was 
sincere  in  his  change  of  views,  we  can  have  no  just  occasion 
to  doubt. 

The  country,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  felt  the  effects  of  that 
sudden  revulsion  which  always  attends  a  sudden  change  from 
hostilities  to  peace.  Manufactures  which,  during  the  suspension 
of  commerce,  flourished  without  competition,  languished  when 
peace  whitened  again  the  sea  with  sails.  Domestic  labor  could 
not  stand  before  the  foreign  competition.  Our  people  would  not 
submit  to  work  for  prices  which  the  half  famished  artisans  of 
the  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  of  England  were  glad  to 
accept. 

War,  too,  creates  special  branches  of  business,  and  furnishes 
employment  in  ways  peculiar  to  itself.  The  restoration  of  peace 
is,  therefore,  the  dischaige  of  thousands  from  situations,  upon  the 
continuance  of  which,  depended  their  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  sudden  and  oppressive  debt  hangs 
like  an  incubus  upon  the  energies  of  a  nation,  at  the  moment  i| 
leaves  the  toils  of  war  to  resume  the  kindlier  arts  of  peace. 

At  such  emergencies,  the  people  look  expectantly  to  their 
legislators.  They  have  not  the  political  sagacity  which  would 
enable  them  to  wait  in  confident  hope,  for  time  to  bring  the 
wished-for  changes  ;  and  even  if  they  possessed  the  sagacity, 
they  would  hardly  exercise  the  patience.  Like  one  laboring 
under  a  painful  disease,  the  agony  of  which,  nevertheless,  is  th« 
outworking  of  the  malady  and  the  salvation  of  the  patient,  they 
demand  an  inslanl.  remedy,  not  reiloc-tiiig  that  a  temporary  sup- 
pression of  pain  may  pi'ove,  in  the  end,  disastrous  and  fatal. 
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The  physician  and  the  legislator  feel  also,  each  in  their 
separate  departments,  that  since  it  is  their  province  to  relieve 
suffering  and  restore  to  health,  they  will  be  wanting  in  their 
duty,  unless,  by  some  heroic  remedy,  they  remove  the  visible, 
undeniable  evidences  of  distress.  So  that,  looking  more  to 
present  relief  than  to  permanent  benefit ;  yielding  themselves 
rather  to  the  impulse  of  their  feelings  than  to  the  calm  con- 
viction of  their  judgments,  they  often  institute  measures,  in 
all  sincerity,  which  afterward  none  would  regret  more  than 
themselves. 

The  United  States  Bank,  we  conceive  to  have  been  such  a 
measure ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  Clat,  and 
Calhoun,  and  Madison,  and  the  host  of  others  who  approved  of 
it,  acted  under  the  firmest  conviction,  that  thus  they  were  best 
promoting  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  meriting  the  ap- 
proval of  patriots.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  should  be  so, 
for  political  science,  though  capable  of  being  reduced  to  i-igid 
rules  and  to  a  simple  system,  is  yet  but  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
sciences;  and  it  labors,  moreover,  under  the  disadvantage  that 
disorders  in  the  body  politic  can  often  be  corrected  only  by  years 
of  patient  waiting,  extending,  not  unfrequently,  beyond  the  lives 
of  the  existing  generation.  But,  as  we  have  indicated,  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  man  to  wait  so  long  in  hope.  Something  must 
be  done  at  once,  and  if  the  regular  physician,  if  the  true  legis- 
lator will  not  do  it,  resort  will  be  had  to  some  medical  or  political 
quack,  according  as  the  case  may  be,  who  will  promise  most 
largely,  and  administer  his  remedies  most  heroically.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, also,  when  not  enlightened  by  experience,  to  keep  accurately 
in  the  mind  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  which  are  separated  by 
so  wide  an  interval. 

If  we  are  wisest  to-day  than  the  statesmen  of  forty  years  ago, 
it  is  not  because  we  have  clearer  Iseads,  or  sounder  judgments, 
or  larger  patriotism,  but  because  the  science  of  legislation  has 
advanced,  and  that,  too,  by  their  very  instrumentality ;  because 
they,  by  going  over  the  ground  before  us,  have  guarded  us  from 
error,  by  even  their  very  blunders,  and  have  bequeathed  to  ua 
the  accumiilated  treasures  of  tlieir  experience. 
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Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  establishing  the  United 
States  Bank,  Mr.  Clay  made  himself  somewhat  unpopular  by 
voting  for  what  was  called  the  Comperisation  bill.  The  pay  of 
members  of  Congress  had  been  six  dollars  per  diem.  A  bill  was 
introduced  to  substitute  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
the  session,  in  place  of  the  per  diem  allowance. 

Clay  found  it  necessary  to  canvass  his  own  State,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  former  colleague,  to  secure  his  seat.  His  popu- 
larity was,  however,  proof  against  even  this  undemocratic 
measure,  as  it  was  thought,  and  he  was  returned  again  to 
Congress.  At  the  next  session  the  obnoxious  bill  was  repealed, 
and  a  per  diem  allowance  of  eight  dollars  substituted  in  place 
of  the  salary. 

During  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  a  subject  came 
before  the  House  which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the 
members,  and  of  none  so  much  as  that  of  Clay.  It  was  in  regard 
to  South  America,  in  her  struggles  for  independence.  We  can 
not  be  expected  to  understand  the  feelings  inspired  at  the  time, 
by  the  events  to  which  we  refer.  We  have  seen  how  "  lame  and 
impotent  "  the  "  conclusion  "  of  that,  which  pi'omised  so  fairlv. 
We  have  been  led  to  regard,  with  something  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt, the  republics  which  have  been  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  the  dismembered  colonies  of  Spain.  We  have  seen  them  ever 
in  a  ferment;  never  enjoying  "the  bliss  of  calm;"  never  reach- 
ing the  true  end  of  Government.  We  have  seen  their  beautiful 
theory  of  liberty  give  way  in  practice,  sometimes  to  anarchy, 
and  sometimes  to  military  despotism.  We  have  seen  them  set 
forth  in  the  career  of  self-government,  with  sounding  manifestoes 
and  every  semblance  of  energy,  only  to  relapse  into  hopeless 
supineness,  and  to  become  mere  ciphers  in  the  political  interests 
of  the  world.  * 

But  when  they  began  their  struggles,  only  the  brilliance  of 
what  they  attempted  was  seen  ;  the  inauspicious  ending  was 
hidden  in  the  future.  The  ardent  and  impulsive  saw,  in  their 
declaration  and  struggle  for  liberty,  a  case  parallel  to  oiir  own. 
For  a  time  it  Avas  fondly  believed  that  the  whole  western  hemi- 
sphere would  become  (he  home  of  liberty. 
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The  temperament  and  feelings  of  Clay  were  of  just  the  nature 
to  be  fired  by  such  a  spectacle.  The  theme  was  admirably 
adapted  to  his  style  of  eloquence.  Of  Liberty  in  its  largest  and 
broadest  sense,  he  was  a  devout  worshiper ;  upon  it,  he  might 
expend  any  measure  of  enthusiasm ;  without  restriction,  he 
might  indulge  in  his  loftiest  declamation.  He  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  secure,  from  our  Government,  a  recognition  of 
South  American  independence.  His  speeches  were  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  read  at  the  head  of  the  republican  armies. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  struggling  colonies,  as  their  champion 
in  the  American  Congress.  They  voted  him  thanks,  and  cor- 
responded with  him  through  their  generals.  Yet  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed  was  not  immediately  attained.  Two  or  three 
years  still  elapsed,  before  the  independence  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  was  recognized  by  our  Government. 


CHAPTEE    YI. 

Mr.  Clay  is  offered  the  post  of  Minister  to  Russia — Also,  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet — Advocates  internal  improvements — Mr.  Clay  the  father  of  a 
policy  and  a  paity — The  character  and  services  of  the  "Whig  party — 
Seminole  war — The  conduct  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Madison  acknowledged  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Mr. 
Clay,  by  offering  him,  upon  his  return  from  Europe,  after  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  situation  of  Minister  to  Russia,  and  again, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  his  Cabinet,  the  Secretary- 
ship of  War.  Thus  honors  poured  in  upon  the  rising  statesman, 
from  every  quarter.  Success  had  smiled  upon  him  from  the 
first.  By  none  of  the  artifices  of  the  demagogue ;  by  no  special 
solicitation  of  any  kind,  he  had  risen  to  such  estimation,  that 
honors,  instead  of  being  sought  by  him,  might  almost  be  said 
to  have  come  to  him  soliciting  acceptance. 

He  declined  the  flatterina:  off"ers  of  Mr.  Madison,  believinaf 
that  he  could  serve  his  country  best  in  her  halls  of  legislation. 
He  had  occasion  soon  to  advocate,  what  was  ever  with  him,  a 
favorite  measure.  It  had  been  proposed  to  expend  the  bonus  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  upon  Internal  Improvements.  A  bill  to 
that  effect  was  passed  by  Congress,  but  to  the  surprise  of  Mr. 
Clay,  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison. 

This  was  upon  the  third  of  March,  1817.  Upon  the  next 
day  James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President.  But  he,  it  was 
understood,  would  follow,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessors.  A  resolution  was,  notwithstanding, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
gress possessed  the  constitutional  power  to  construct  military 
roads,  post  roads  and  canals. 
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Upon  this  resolution  Clat,  March  thirteenth,  made  one  of  his 
most  powerful  and  effective  speeches.  Political  sentiment,  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted  until  the  present 
hour,  has  been  divided  as  to  the  right  which  that  instrument 
confers,  to  carry  on  systems  of  improvement  within  the  different 
States,  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  prosecution  of  such  improvements,  the  advocates  of 
State  Rights  have  regarded  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
power,  and  an  interference  with  the  domestic  polity  of  the 
different  sovereignties  which  constitute  the  Republic.  To  yield 
the  point,  they  have  felt  would  be  to  advance  far  toward 
that  consolidation  of  power,  which  they  have  ever  earnestly 
deprecated. 

Mr.  Clay  expended  the  principal  force  of  his  argument  against 
that  class  of  objectors.  He  undertook  to  show  that,  if  the  power 
to  carry  on  internal  improvements  was  not  expressly  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  it  was  most  unquestionably  implied.  The 
power  to  establish  post  roads,  which  was  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution, was,  he  contended,  the  power  to  construct  them. 

The  Government,  he  also  argued,  since  it  had  the  power  to 
make  war,  had  also,  by  implication,  the  power  "  to  employ  the 
whole  physical  means  of  the  nation  to  render  the  war,  whatever 
may  be  its  character,  successful  and  glorious."  There  was, 
therefore,  "a  direct  and  intimate  relation  between  the  power  to 
make  war  and  military  roads  and  canals." 

Some  of  his  opponents  might,  perhaps,  in  view  of  his  inge- 
nuity, quote  against  him  the  story  which,  in  earlier  days,  he 
brought  forward  against  those  who  sought  a  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  a  national  bank.  They  might  remind  him  of  the 
Virginia  justice,  who  represented  "  to  the  man,  whose  turkey 
had  been  stolen,  that  his  books  of  precedents  furnished  no  form 
for  his  case,  but  then  he  would  grant  him  a  precept  to  search 
for  a  cow,  and,  when  looking  for  that,  he  might  possibly  find 
his  turkey."  They  might  charge  him  with  being  recreant  to 
his  early  principles  and  possessed  of  an  unequaled  facility,  both 
''n  changing  his  opinions,  and  confuting  his  own  arguments. 
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It  doubtless  must  be  admitted,  that  Mr.  Clay's  views  of  the 
Constitution,  during  a  course  of  years,  underwent  a  change.  He 
was  less  a  States'  Rights  man  than  at  first.  By  his  political 
sagacity,  he  saw  how  much  for  the  country  a  vigorous  central 
power,  well  administered,  might  accomplish.  He  saw  that  to 
limit  the  Constitution,  as  some  desired  to  limit  it,  would  render 
that  instrument  a  most  effete  and  worthless  thing.  He  saw  that 
the  tendency  of  the  States'  Rights  docti-ine  was  to  rob  us  of  our 
unity,  in  which  resides  our  strength,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
weakness  of  jealous  and  conflicting  sovereignties.  He  saw  the 
great  resources  of  our  country,  and  he  longed  to  develop  them. 
Those  resources,  he  felt,  could  not  be  made  productive,  unless 
Government  reached  out  to  them  its  arm  of  streng-th.  A  little 
more  of  federalism  he,  therefore,  ingrafted  upon  his  early  democ- 
racy ;  but  it  Avas  because  the  good  and  glory  of  his  country 
pointed  him  to  such  a  course.  He  was  stich  a  leader  as  the 
times  demanded, — one  to  inauo-urate  a  more  united  and  vio-orous 
policy.  The  country  was  undergoing  a  salutary  political  change, 
and  it  was  given  him  to  be  the  master-spirit  of  that  change. 
His  measures  constituted  him  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  new 
party.  That  party,  bearing  long  the  old  and  honored  name  of 
Whig,  is  now,  in  all  that  is  distinctive,  passing  away ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong,  either  to  measure  the  extent  of  its  influence,  by 
the  length  of  its  years,  or  to  believe  that  it  has  passed  the  autumn 
of  its  decline,  without  accomplishing  the  mission  for  which  it 
was  called  into  existence.  Most  of  the  measures,  which  consti- 
ttited  its  favorile  policy,  have,  indeed,  been  permitted  quietly  to 
pass  from  notice,  but  not  before  they  subserved,  some  of  them 
at  least,  the  valuable  temporary  ends  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed ;  and  not  before  others  exerted  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
country  a  formative  influence,  which,  if  not  so  great  as  was 
aimed  at,  is  yet  too  decided  to  be  eflaced.  As  each  year  makes 
more  apparent  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  our  noble  Government ; 
as  each  year  reveals  new  proofs  of  the  wonderful  resources  of 
our  country ;  as  each  year  gladdens  our  land  with  prosperity, 
and  poui's  into  our  coff'ers  no  stinted  tide  of  wealth,  let  not  the 
agencv  of  the  Whig  party,  in  accomplishing  the  glad  result,  be 
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forgotten,  and  let  not  fitting  honors  be  refused  to  the  memory  of 
their  gallant  leader,  "Hakry  Clay." 

The  views  upon  internal  improvements,  which  Mr.  Clay  ad- 
vocated, on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  sustained  by  Congress.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  ninety  to  seventy-five.  His  labors,  at  different  periods, 
for  kindred  objects,  rendered  him,  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  most  popular  man  of  the  nation.  At  a  prominent  point 
upon  the  Cumberland  road,  which  was  constructed  mainly 
through  his  influence,  a  stone,  inscribed  with  his  name,  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Clay  came  into  conflict,  for  the  first  time,  with 
his  future  adversary, — "the  man  of  iron  will."  General  Jack-  ' 
son  had  been  sent  with  an  army,  to  repress  disturbances  occa- 
sioned by  the  Seminole  Indians.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  paid  but  little  regard  to  the  usages. of  civilized  warfare.  The 
unfortunate  savages  received,  at  his  hands,  such  treatment  as 
might  be  given  to  pirates  or  wild  beasts.  Two  traders,  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister,  were  hung  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war. 
Several  Spanish  fortresses,  though  we  were  at  peace  with  Spain, 
were  attacked  and  taken. 

A  resolution  of  censure  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  became  the  occasion  of  a  most  exciting  and  stormy 
debate.  Jackson  was  at  the  summit  of  popularity,  as  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans.  Yet  Clay  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  his 
conduct,  in  the  terms  which  it  deserved. 

"To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  he,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  "belongs  the  high  privilege  of  transmitting,  unimpaired, 
to  posterity  the  fair  character  and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do 
you  expect  to  execute  this  high  trust,  by  trampling,  or  suffering 
to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  ? — by  exhibiting  examples  of  inhumanity, 
and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the  minions  of  despotism 
heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did  they 
chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  tauntingly 
pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  aggran- 
dizement, made    by  our   country  in    the  midst  of  an  amicable 
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negotiation.  Behold,  said  tliey,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
constantly  reproaching  kings.  You  saw  how  those  admirers 
were  astounded  and  hung  their  heads.  You  saw,  too,  when 
that  illustrious  man,  who  presides  over  us,  adopted  his  pacific, 
moderate,  and  just  course,  how  they  once  more  lifted  up  their 
heads,  with  exultation  and  delight  beaming  on  their  counte- 
nances. And  you  saw  how  those  minions,  themselves,  were 
finally  compelled  to  unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed  upon 
our  government.  Beware  how  you  forfeit  this  exalted  character. 
Beware  how  you  give  a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our 
Republic,  scarcely  yet  two  score  years  old,  to  military  insubor- 
dination. Remember  that  Greece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome  her 
Caesar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that 
if  we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split,  we  must  avoid 
their  errors. 

"  How  different  has  been  the  treatment  of  General  Jackson,  and 
that  modest  but  heroic  young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  country,  on  Lake  Erie, 
one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war.  In  a  moment 
of  passion,  he  forgot  himself  and  offered  an  act  of  violence, 
which  was  repented  of  as  soon  as  perpetrated.  He  was  tried, 
and  suffered  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  his  peers. 
Public  justice  was  thought  even  then  not  to  be  satisfied.  The 
press  and  Congress  took  up  the  subject.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Johnson),  the  faithful  and  consistent  sentinel 
of  the  law  and  of  tlie  Constitution,  disapproved  in  that  instance, 
as  he  does  in  this,  and  moved  an  inquiry.  The  public  mind 
remained  agitated  and  unappeased,  until  the  recent  atonement,  so 
honorably  made  by  the  gallant  Commodore.  And  is  there  to  be  a 
distinction  between  the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public 
service  ?  Are  former  services,  however  eminent,  to  preclude 
even  inquiry  into  recent  misconduct  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit, 
no  prudential  bounds  to  the  national  gratitude  ?  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  censure  the  President  for  not  ordering  a  court  of 
inquiry,  or  a  general  court-martial.  Perhaps  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  he  determined,  by  anticipation,  to  extend  to 
the  General  that  pardon,  which  he  had  the  undoubted  right  to 
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grant  after  sentence.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  our  duty.  Let  us 
assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicate  the  instrument 
from  military  violation." 

The  popularity  of  Jackson,  however,  and  the  tacit  influence 
of  the  Executive  availed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
of  censure. 

Clat,  at  the  opening  of  his  speech,  had  expressly  disclaimed 
the  influence  of  any  personal  prejudice. 

"In  rising  to  address  you,  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  had  said,  "on 
the  very  interesting  subject  which  now  engages  the  attention  of 
Congress,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  all  influences  drawn 
from  the  course,  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  take  in  this 
discussion,  of  unfriendliness,  either  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  country,  or  to  the  illustrious  military  chieftain,  whose  opera- 
tions are  under  investigation,  will  be  wholly  unfounded.  Toward 
that  distinguished  captain,  who  shed  so  much  glory  on  our 
country, — whose  renown  constitutes  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
moral  property, — I  never  had,  I  never  can  have  any  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  of  the  utmost 
kindness." 

But  this  disavowal  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
irascible  General.  He  took  deep  offense  at  the  course  pursued 
by  Clay.  Upon  visiting  Washington,  which  he  did  soon  after, 
he  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  him.  From  this 
point,  therefore,  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the 
political  chieftains. 
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Me.  Clay  as  a  "pacificator" — Missouri  desires  admission — ^Violent  agita» 
tion  of  slavery — The  Compromise — The  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay's  talents,  during  twenty  years,  had  been  displayed 
in  various  forms  of  legislation.  One  position  remained  to  be 
tried  before  his  character,  as  a  statesman  and  patriot,  might 
be  pronounced  complete.  The  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself.  A  sti'uggle,  not  between  this  and  other  Governments, 
but  the  more  fearful  throes  of  civil  dissension,  occupied  the 
public  thought,  and  gave  alarm  to  all  the  well-wishers  of  our 
institutions.  Clay's  services,  for  the  first  time,  were  de- 
manded to  pacify  fraternal  strife.  He  had  earned  laurels  of 
which  he  might  be  proud  in  other  and  varied  capacities,  but 
so  well  did  he  acquit  himself  in  this,  so  pre-eminently  did  he 
attract  all  eyes  to  himself,  as  to  the  only  one  who  could 
accomplish  Avhat  others  despaired  of;  and  so  successfully, 
more  than  once  afterward,  did  he  perform  the  same  benignant 
office,  that  no  title  seems  so  entirely  to  befit  him  as  that  by 
w^hich  he  has  sometimes  been  designated, — "  The  Great  Pa- 
cificator." 

The  event  which  first  revealed  him  to  the  country,  in  the 
capacity  of  which  we  speak,  was  what  has  been  called  the  Mis- 
souri Question.  As  early  as  1818,  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
intimated  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  State. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  in  the  session  of  1818-19. 
The  bill  relating  to  the  subject  became  the  occasion  of  the  most 
violent  excitement,  upon  the  vexed  question  of  Slavery.  The 
House  of  Represenlalives  inserted  in  it  the  following  resolutions, 
wliich  were  incorporated  bv  a  small  maj()rity  : 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  invol- 
untary servitude,  be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  fully  convicted. 

"And,  that  all  children,  born  within  the  said  State,  after  the 
admission  thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years." 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  Mis- 
souri was  condemned  to  wait.  In  the  meantime  popular  feeling 
became  greatly  roused.  In  no  amiable  mood,  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  Missouri  renewed  her  application.  The  subject 
was  again  taken  up.  Various  resolutions  were  reported.  It  was 
moved,  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  bill,  prohibit- 
ing the  further  introduction  of  slaves,  into  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Mississippi."  This  motion  met  with' 
violent  opposition.  At  last  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  in  a 
conference  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  '  The  terms  of  that 
compromise  are  conveyed  in  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  in  all  the  Territory,  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  not  included 
within  the  limits  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and 
is,  hereby,  forever  prohibited :  Provided  always.  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor,  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

Dm-ing  the  summer  of  1820,  the  people  of  Missouri  organized 
a  State  government,  but,  inflamed  by  the  opposition  which 
their  application  had  met  with,  and  the  restrictions  which  it  had 
been  sought  to  impose  upon  them,  inserted  in  their  Constitution, 
a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  "it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pass  such  laws  as  might  be 
necessary,  to  prevent  free  negT'oes  and  mulattoes  from  coming 
to,  or  settling  in,  the  State,  under  any  pretext  whatever." 

The   committees,   in    both    Houses   of    Congi-ess,    reported    in 
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favor  of  sanctioning  the  Constitution,  as  it  was.  The  Senate 
concurred,  but  the  House  was  again  distracted  with  intense  ex- 
citement, and  involved  in  a  most  stormy  debate. 

Nor  was  the  excitement  confined  to  Congress.  It  had  become 
general  throughout  the  country.  The  North  was  arrayed  against 
the  South,  and  the  South  against  the  North.  Inflammatory  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  every  newspaper  teemed  with  new  appeals  to 
feelings  already  unduly  exasperated. 

The  obnoxious  clause  was  looked  upon  as  inserted,  in  defiance 
of  the  North,  and  the  restriction  upon  free  negroes  was  held  to 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
true  cause  of  excitement  was,  however,  back  of  all  this. 

The  public  feeling,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  so 
often  and  so  deeply  agitated,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery, 
that  all  other  issues  have  become  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  the 
great  social  and  political  problem  of  our  country.  The  Missouri 
question  only  furnished  an  occasion,  for  the  outworking  of  a 
feeling,  which  is  ever  waiting  to  be  roused.  Upon  one  side  of 
an  invisible,  but  accurately  defined  line,  stands  an  army  of 
watchful  opponents  of  slavery.  Upon  the  other,  the  guardians 
of  that  institution,  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  ceaselessly  on 
the  alert  against  their  invasion.  Every  thing,  which  promises 
the  advance,  most  of  all  the  predominance,  of  one  of  these  lynx- 
eyed  parties,  brings  against  it,  with  angry  menace,  the  other. 
The  control  of  the  legislation  of  the  country,  is  the  goal,  toward 
which  are  bent  the  persistent  eftbrts  of  both.  The  application 
for  admission  of  everj'  new  State,  therefore,  which,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, whether  of  situation  or  of  climate,  can  become  an  object 
of  contention,  develops  their  latent  activities,  and  agitates  with 
dangerous  convulsions  the  country. 

The  application  of  Missouri  occasioned  so  unusual  an  ex- 
citement, because  its  admission  involved  a  test  question,  and 
would  constitute  a  significant  precedent.  All  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union,  from  which  States  previously  had  been  formed,  had 
had  their  domestic  polity,  so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  defi- 
nitely settled  by  (he  action  of  (lie  central  Government.  The 
ordinance  of  17f^7  srcuiod  ih.om  to  tVoedom. 
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But  the  case  of  Missouri  was  different.  The  new  State  was 
formed  from  a  part  of  that  territory  which  had  been  ceded,  by 
Fi-ance,  to  the  United  States.  The  destiny  of  that  immense 
country  became,  therefore,  an  anxious  problem.  In  respect  to  it 
there  was  no  specific  regulation  of  our  Government.  Was  it, 
then,  open  to  all  the  institutions  of  our  country,  not  excepting 
the  sectional  one  of  the  South ;  or,  as  the  national  domain,  was 
it  to  be  considered  exclusively  the  property  of  freedom  ?  This 
was  the  exciting  question,  and,  upon  its  solution,  were  involved 
immense  results.  If  secured  to  the  North  alone,  that  section 
would  receive  thereby  an  inevitable  predominance ; — if  open  to 
both,  the  Soisth  might  possibly  maintain  a  political  equality. 
The  North  argued,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  of  our  Government ;  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  insti- 
tutions ;  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man,  to  extend  slavery 
over  a  square  foot  of  territory  beyond  its  original  limits.  The 
South  contended,  that  slavery  already  existed  in  the  disputed 
territory;  that  it  was  an  institution  of  the  soil,  by  the  previous 
legislation  of  another  power ;  and  that  the  slave  States  had 
equal  right,  with  the  non-slaveholding,  to  extend  their  institu- 
tions, and  to  enjoy  their  special  privileges  in  any  part  of  the 
national  domain. 

Mr.  Clay,  during  previous  sessions,  while  the  subject  was 
before  Congress,  labored  heroically  to  reconcile  the  painful  dif- 
ferences. Private  embarrassments  compelled  him,  in  1820,  to 
resign  his  office  as  Speaker,  and  to  betake  himself  again  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  But  the  threatening  attitude  of 
affairs  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  away  long.  Leaving  behind 
the  lesser  concerns  of  private  interest,  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
Congress.     This  was  in  January,  1821. 

His  undoubted  patriotism,  his  tried  integrity,  his  unrivaled 
popularity,  pointed  him  out  as  the  arbiter  of  the  strife.  On  the 
second  of  February,  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  thirteen,  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  committee  reported 
the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Missouri  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,   on  <an    equal    footing  with    the    oi-iginal    States,    in    all 
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respects  "whatever,  uj^on  the  fundamental  condition,  that  the  said 
State  shall  never  pass  any  law,  preventing  any  description  of 
persons  from  coming  to,  and  settling  in,  the  said  State,  who  now 
are,  or  may  hereafter  become,  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  provided  also,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  said 
State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  said 
State  to  the  said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday 
in  November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  said  act,  upon  the 
receipt  whereof,  the  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce 
the  fact;  whereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall 
be  considered  as  complete ;  and  provided  further,  That  nothing 
herein  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  take  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  exercise  of  any 
right  or  power,  which  can  now  be  constitutionally  exercised, 
by  any  of  the  original  States." 

This  resolution,  however,  notwithstanding  the  most  eloquent 
and  impassioned  appeals  of  Clay,  was  rejected  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  afterward  in  the  House. 

Soon  after,  the  House  was  the  scene  of  increased  excitement. 
The  occasion  was  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent. The  interest  turned  upon  the  decision  of  the  question, 
whether  the  votes  f\-om  Missouri  should  be  received.  The 
Senate,  which  had  assembled  in  joint-meeting  with  the  House, 
withdrew.  Great  confusion  and  perplexity  prevailed  in  conse- 
qixence  of  an  uncertainty,  which  Randolph  had  raised,  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  election,  in  the  existing  attittxde  of  Missouri. 

Difficulties  seemed  still,  as  far  as  ever  from  an  amicable 
adjustment.  Both  parties  were  wearied  with  the  conflict,  and  in 
despair  as  to  its  result. 

Mr.  Clay  made  another  effort.  He  offered  to  the  House  the 
following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  jointly  with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  House,  respectivelv,  wliether  il  be  expedient,  or  not,  to  make 
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provision  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  original  States ;  and  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  within  Missouri ;  and,  if  not,  whether  any  other, 
and  what  provision,  adapted  to  her  actual  condition,  ought  to 
be  made  by  law." 

The  House  adopted  the  resolution.  The  committee  consisted 
of  twenty-three  members.  Mr.  Clay  exerted' himself  to  have 
those  appointed,  whom  he  knew  to  be  willing  to  compromise  the 
difficulty,  and  give  peace  to  the  countr)\  He  himself  was  at 
the  head  of  the  number.  The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  that  of  the  House.  They  met  in  joint-conference, 
and  adopted  a  report  not  greatly  varying  from  that  which  had 
been  previously  presented  by  the  committee  of  thirteen. 

But  the  country,  wearied  by  the  long  agitation,  was  heartily 
desirous  of  peace.  The  report,  when  laid  before  the  House, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  to  eighty-one.  Missouri 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  thus,  at  last,  was  settled  the  question, 
which  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  rend  asunder  the  Union,  and 
kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war. 

The  nation  has  always  accorded  to  Mr.  Clat  its  gratitude,  for 
bringing  about  this  happy  result ;  but  how  deeply  we  are  in  his 
debt,  those  only  can  know  who  witnessed  his  persevering  labors  ; 
who  were  aware  of  his  sleepless  and  incessant  anxiety  ;  and  who 
listened  to  the  impassioned,  and  often  pathetic  tones  of  his 
eloquence. 

6 


•  CHAPTER    VIII. 

Candidates  for  the  Presidency  iu  1824 — No  eleetion  by  the  people — Mr. 
Clay's  influence  given  to  Mr.  Adams — Charge  of  corruption — Mr. 
Kremer  of  Pennsylvania — Revival  of  the  charge  by  Jackson — More 
trouble — A  duel  with  Randolph. 

Nothing  unusual,  either  in  his  personal  history,  or  in  the 
interests  of  his  country,  interrupted,  for  the  two  or  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  events  which  we  have  described,  the  even 
tenor  of  Mr.  Clay's  life.  Between  his  professional  employment, 
domestic  ease,  and  the  toils  of  legislation,  he  passed  his  time 
until  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1824.  His  abilities  and  popu- 
larity had  long  pointed  significantly  toward  the  Presidency. 
His  admirers  waited  only  for  him  to  attain  the  proper  age  and 
experience,  to  bring  forward  his  claims. 

Jackson,  Crawford  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  before  the 
people  for  their  votes.  The  friends  of  Clay  believed  that  his 
time,  too,  had  fully  come.  Several  State  Legislatures  had 
expressed  their  preference  for  him.  Kentucky,  two  years  in 
advance,  had  promised  to  stand  by  him. 

The  canvass  went  duly  on,  but  resulted  in  the  election  of  no 
one  of  the  four  candidates.  Jackson  stood  highest  on  the  list, 
Adams  next,  and  Clay  the  last.  The  three  highest  only  could 
be  presented  to  the  House  for  their  choice.  It  devolved,  there- 
fore, upon  Clay  to  decide  upon  which  he  would  bestow  his  vote 
and  influence.  Meanwhile,  he  was  the  object  of  marked  atten- 
tion from  the  adherents  of  the  several  opposing  aspirants  for 
honor.  His  own  personal  preferences  were  for  Mr.  Crawford, 
but  such  was  the  state  of  Crawford's  health,  that  he  believed 
him  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  the  Presidency.  Jackson  and 
Adams    he    believed    to    be,    practically,    the    only    candidates, 
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between  whom  he  was. called  to  choose.  He  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  Mr.  Adams,  and  thus  secured  his  election.  Upon 
assuming  the  Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Adams  offered  to  Mr. 
Clay  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  office 
Mr.  Clay  accepted.- 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  an  occurrence,  which  party 
malignity  afterward  converted  into  an  instrument,  which,  when 
he  was  at  the  full  tide  of  his  popularity,  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  Clay.  Never  before  had  he  felt  the 
blasting  breath  of  calumny,  nor  taken  any  abiding  lessons  in  the 
school  of  adversity.  Confident  in  the  integrity  of  his  own 
character,  trusting  to  the  firmness  of  an  established  reputation, 
he  committed  what  he  afterward  acknowledged  to  be  the  blunder 
of  his  life.  The  finger  of  suspicion  was  pointed  at  him,  and 
through  many  a  long  year,  his  fortunes  underwent  a  disastrous 
eclipse. 

Time  has  done  for  him  what  his  own  assertions  could  not  do. 
His  character  is  thoroughly  vindicated.  It  is  doubtful,  whether 
the  bitterest  enemy  he  ever  had,  while  living,  now  believes 
him  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  transaction  for  which  he  was 
reproached.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  undertake  a 
formal  vindication  of  his  character,  but  only  to  give  a  short  and 
simple  history  of  those  proceedings  which  proposed,  as  their 
end,  to  blacken  it. 

We  have  said  that,  previous  to  the  election  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Clay  was  made  the  subject  of  marked  attentions,  by  the  friends 
of  the  opposing  candidates.  "Every  body,"  as  he  said,  in  an 
address  to  his  constituents,  "professed  to  regret,  after  I  was 
excluded  from  the  House,  that  I  had  not  been  returned  to  it.  I 
seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  every  body.  Describing  my  situa- 
tion to  a  distant  friend,  I  said  to  him,  '  I  am  enjoying,  while 
alive,  the  posthumous  honors  which  ai-e  usually  awarded  to  the 
venerated  dead.'  A  person  not  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
would  have  been  surprised,  in  listening  to  these  praises,  that  the 
object  of  them  had  not  been  elected  by  general  acclamation. 
None  made  more  or  warmer  manifestations  of  these  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  admiration,  than  some  of  the  friends  of  General 
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Jackson.  None  were  so  reserved  as  those  of  Mr.  Adams,  under 
an  opinion  (as  I  have  learned  since  the  election),  which  they 
early  imbibed,  that  the  western  vote  would  be  influenced  only  by 
its  own  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  that,  if  its  judgment  pointed 
to  any  other  than  Mr.  Adams,  nothing  which  they  could  do 
would  secure  it  to  him.  These  professions  and  manifestations 
were  taken  by  me,  for  what  they  were  worth. 

"I  knew  that  the  sunbeams  would  quickly  disappear,  after 
my  opinion  should  be  ascertained,  and  that  they  Avould  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  storm  ;  although  I  did  not  foresee  exactly  how  it 
would  burst  upon  my  poor  head.  I  found  myself  transformed, 
from  a  candidate  before  the  people,  into  an  elector  for  the  people. 
I  deliberately  examined  the  duties  incident  to  this  new  attitude, 
and  weighed  all  the  facts  before  me,  upon  which  my  judgment 
was  to  be  formed  or  reviewed.  If  the  eagerness  of  any  of 
the  heated  partisans  of  the  respective  candidates,  suggested 
a  tardiness  in  the  declaration  of  my  intention,  I  believed  that 
the  new  relation,  in  which  I  was  placed  to  the  subject,  im- 
posed on  me  an  obligation  to  pay  some  respect  to  delicacy  and 
decorum. 

"  Meanwhile,  that  very  reserve  supplied  aliment  to  newspaper 
criticism.  The  critics  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  stand- 
ing as  I  had  stood,  toward  the  other  gentlemen,  should  be 
restrained,  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  from  instantly  fighting  under 
the  banners  of  one  of  them,  against  the  others.  Letters  were 
issued  from  the  manufactory  at  Washington,  to  come  back,  after 
performing  long  journeys,  for  Washington  consumption.  These 
letters  imputed  to  '  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air, — 
a  portentous  silence,'  etc.  From  dark  and  distant  hints,  the  pro- 
gress was  easy  to  open  and  bitter  denunciation.  Anonymous 
letters,  full  of  menace  and  abuse,  were  almost  daily  poured  in 
on  me.  Personal  threats  were  communicated  to  me  through 
friendly  organs,  and  I  was  kindly  apprized  of  all  the  glories  of 
villaa-e  effioies,  which  awaited  me.  A  systematic  attack  was 
simultaneously  commenced  upon  me,  from  Boston  to  Chai'leston. 
with  an  object,  present  and  future,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake.     No  man  but  myself,  could  know  the  nature,  extent, 
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and  variety  of  means  which  were  employed  to  awe  and  influence 
me.  I  bore  them,  I  trust,  as  your  representative  ought  to  have 
borne  them,  and  as  became  me." 

The  friends  of  Jackson,  at  last,  as  it  would  seem,  became 
convinced  that,  unless  desperate  measures  were  resorted  to,  Mr. 
Clay's  vote  and  influence  would  be  given  to  Mr.  Adams.  A 
new  mode  of  intimidation  was  therefore  adopted.  A  letter 
appeared  in  the  Columbian  Observer,  published  at  Philadelphia, 
charging  definitely  upon  Mr.  Clay  the  terms  of  a  bargain 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  accordance  with  which  he 
was  to  support  the  latter,  and  receive,  as  his  reward,  the  first 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  letter  professed  to  be  written  by 
a  member  of  Congress,  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  he 
afiirmed. 

Mr.  Clay  felt  himself  called  upon  to  publish  an  indignant 
denial,  and  to  brand  the  author  of  the  letter,  "as  a  base  and  in- 
famous calumniator."  The  publication  of  this  card,  by  Mr. 
Clay,  called  out  one  from  Mr.  Kremer  of  Pennsylvania.  In  it  he 
avowed,  "though  somewhat  equivocally,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer."  "To  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield,  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,"  continues  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  address  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  "he  declared,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  letter. 
In  his  card  he  draws  a  clear  line  of  separation,  between  my 
friends  and  me,  acquitting  them  and  undertaking  to  make  good 
his  charges  in  that  letter,  only  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  The 
purpose  of  this  discrimination  is  obvious.  At  that  time  the  elec- 
tion was  undecided,  and  it  was,  therefore,  as  important  to  abstain 
from  imputations  against  my  friends,  as  it  was  politic  to  fix  them 
upon  me.  If  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that  I  had  been 
perfidious,  in  the  transport  of  their  indignation,  they  might  have 
been  carried  to  the  support  of  General  Jackson. 

"I  received  the  National  Intelligencer,  containino-  Mr.  Kre- 
mer's  card,  at  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  its  publication.  As 
Boon  as  I  read  the  card,  I  took  my  resolution.  The  terms  of  it 
clearly  implied,  that  it  had  not  entered  into  his  conception  to 
have  a  personal  aft'air  with  me,  and  I  should  justly  have  exposed 
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roj'^self  to  universal  ridicule,  if  I  Lad  sought  one  with  him.  I 
determined  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  House,  and  respectfully 
to  invite  an  investigation  of  my  conduct.  I  accordingly  made 
a  communication  to  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  the  motives  for 
which  I  assigned.  Mr.  Kremer  was  in  his  place,  and,  when  I 
sat  down,  rose  and  stated,  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  against  me.  This  was  his  voluntary  decla- 
ration, unprompted  by  his  aiders  and  abettors,  who  had  no  op- 
portunity of  previous  consultation  with  him,  on  that  point.  Here 
was  an  issue,  publicly  and  solemnly  joined,  in  which  the  accused 
invoked  an  inquiiy  into  serious  charges  against  him,  and  the 
accuser  professed  an  ability  and  a  willingness  to  establish  them. 

"  A  debate  ensued,  on  the  next  day,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  it,  during  which  Mr.  Kremer  declared  to  Mr. 
Brent  of  Louisiana,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  Mr.  Little  of  Mary- 
land, a  friend  of  General  Jackson,  as  they  have  certified,  '  that 
he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clat  with  corruption  or  dis- 
honor, in  his  intended  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  as  President,  or  that 
he  had  transferred,  or  could  transfer,  the  votes  or  interests  of  his 
friends  ;  that  he  (Mr.  Kremer)  Avas  among  the  last  men  in  the 
nation  to  make  such  a  charo-e  ao-ainst  Mr.  Clay  :  and  that  his 
letter  was  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  given  to  it.' " 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House,  agreeably  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  consisted  of  seven  members,  not  one 
of  whom  was  his  political  friend. 

The  committee  "called  upon  Mr.  Kremer  to  execute  his 
pledge,  publiclj^  given,  in  his  proper  place,  and  also  previously 
given  in  the  public  prints."  "Mr.  Kremer  was  stimulated  by 
every  motive  which  could  impel  to  action ;  by  his  consistency 
of  character  ;  by  duty  to  his  constituents,  to  his  country  ;  by  that 
of  redeeming  his  solemn  pledge ;  by  his  anxious  wish  for  the 
success  of  his  favorite,  whose  interests  could  not  fail  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  supporting  his  atrocious  charges. 

"But  Mr.  Kremer  had  now  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  He  had  no  proofs,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons, 
because  there  was  no  truth  in  his  cliarges.  They  saw  that  to 
attempt   (o  esiablish    th.'m,  and   to   fail,  as   he   must  fail   in  the 
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attempt,  might  lead  to  an  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which 
he  was  the  organ. 

"They  advised,  therefore,  that  he  should  make  a  retreat,  and 
their  adroitness  suggested,  that,  in  an  objection,  to  that  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  which  had  been  admitted ;  and  in  the  popular 
topics  of  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  his  duty  to  his  constituents ; 
and  the  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  a  member  on  the  floor,  plausible  means  might  be  found  to 
deceive  the  ignorant  and  conceal  his  disgrace. 

"A  labored  communication  was  accordingly  prepared  by 
them,  in  Mr.  Kremer's  name,  and  transmitted  to  the  committee, 
founded  upon  these  suggestions.  Thus  the  valiant  champion 
who  had  boldly  stepped  forward  and  promised,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  to  'cry  aloud  and  spare  not,'  forgot  all  his 
gratuitous  gallantry  and  boasted  patriotism,  and  sank,  at  once, 
into  profound  silence." 

Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Adams  was  inducted  into  office,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  acceptance 
of  office  under  the  new  administration  gave  substance,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  to  the  vague  insinuations  and  charges,  which, 
otherwise,  would  have  passed  away  with  the  excitement  of  the 
political  canvass.  Mr.  Clat  felt,  afterward,  that  in  that  instance, 
he  committed  a  mistake. 

"  I  will  take  this  occasion,"  said  he  in  his  speech,  upon  his 
retirement  to  private  life,  "to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
long  satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic 
in  me,  to  have  declined  accepting  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1825.  Not  that  my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  patriotic, 
as  ever  carried  any  man  into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny, 
which  was  applied  to  the  fact,  was  not  as  gross  and  unfounded 
as  any  that  was  ever  propagated.  Not  that  valued  friends  and 
highly  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unite,  in  urging  my  accep- 
tance of  the  office.  Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 
will  not,  I  sincerely  believe,  advantageously  compare  with  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence  and 
wisdom.  Not  that  Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting,  in  any  of 
those  high  qualifications,  and  upright  and  patriotic  intentions. 
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which  were  suited  to  the  office.  But  my  error,  in  accepting  the 
office,  arose  out  of  my  underrating  the  power  of  detraction  and 
the  force  of  ignorance,  and  abiding,  with  too  sure  a  confidence, 
in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of  my  own  motives." 
Well  might  he  regret  it,  for,  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  for  years 
the  charge  of  corruption  was  not  permitted  to  rest.  It  was  ever 
starting  up  to  oppose  his  progress  and  to  interrupt  his  peace  of 
mind.  When  the  public  had  almost  ceased  to  speak  of  it,  the 
hateful  calumny  was  revived  by  an  enemy  who  never  faltered 
in  the  execution  of  any  purpose,  because  of  unnecessary  scruples 
of  conscience,  and  who,  through  his  immense  popularity  could 
give  to  any  "airy  nothing,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
(xeneral  Jackson  took  up  the  slander.  He  perhaps  believed  it, 
for  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish  to  be  true.  The  office 
out  of  which  he  had  been  disappointed,  he  determined  yet  to 
secure.  But  there  were  formidable  competitors  in  his  way. 
Those  competitors  must  be  removed.  To  accomplish  that,  no 
way  was  so  effective  as  to  blacken  their  characters.  Report 
accused  the  Executive  and  the  principal  Secretary  of  corruption. 
There  was,  therefore,  thus  much  ground  to  begin  upon.  An 
overture  was  conveyed  to  Jackson, — so  he  affirmed, — to  make  a 
bargain  with  Mr.  Clay  before  Mr.  Adams  should  make  it.  The 
bearer*  of  the  overture  intimated  that  the  latter  intention  was 
entertained,  by  the  friends  of  the  respective  parties.  The  Gen- 
eral,— as  he  himself  asserts, — turned  away  in  disdain  from  such 
a  dishonorable  proposal.     "  Before  he  would  reach  the  Presi- 

*In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  (dated  Washington,  August 
14,  1827),  to  Francis  Brooke,  by  Mr.  Clay,  it  may  be  seen  who -was  the 
bearer  of  the  overture,  and  what  his  relation  to  the  matter : 

"I  hope  you  are  not  mistaken  in  the  good  effect  of  my  Lexington 
speech.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  presented  his  communication  to  the  public  ; 
and  although  he  evidently  labors  throughout  the  whole  of  it  to  spare  and 
cover  General  Jackson,  he  fails  in  every  essential  particular  to  sustain, 
the  General.  Indeed,  I  could  not  desire  a  stronger  statement  from  Mr. 
Buchanan.  The  tables  are  completely  turned  upon  tlie  General.  Instead 
of  any  intrigues  on  my  part  and  tliat  of  my  friends,  they  were  altogether 
on  the  side  of  General  Jackson  and  his  friends.     But  I  will  leave  the 
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dential  Chair,  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption,  he 
would  see  the  earth  open,  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clat,  and  his 
friends,  and  himself  with  them." 

"  During  the  dispensation  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hermitage, 
in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  company  of  individuals,  from  various 
States,  he  permits  himself,"  says  Mr.  Clat,  "  to  make  certain 
statements,  respecting  my  friends  and  me,  which,  if  true,  would 
forever  dishonor  and  degrade  us.  The  words  are  hardly  passed 
from  his  mouth,  before  they  are  committed  to  paper,  by  one  of 
his  guests,  and  transmitted,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  another 
State,  when  they  are  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  thence  cir- 
culated throughout  the  Union.  And  now  he  pretends  that  these 
statements  were  made  '  without  any  calculation  that  they  were 
to  be  thrown  into  the  public  journals.'  Does  he  reprove  the 
indiscretion  of  this  guest,  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a 
conversation  at  the  hospitable  board  ?  Far  from  it.  The  public 
is  incredulous.      It  can  not  be,   General  Jackson  would  be  so 

statement  to  your  own  reflections.  I  directed  a  copy  to  be  inclosed  yester- 
day to  Mr.  Southard.  It  must  confirm  any  good  impression  produced  by 
my  speech." 

The  impression  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  is  still  more  apparent 
in  the  following  communication  of  R.  P.  Letcher  to  Mr.  Clat  : 

"Lancaster,  August  27,  1827. 

"  My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  ninth  instant  came  to  hand  last  night. 
The  one  by  Mr.  A.,  I  received  a  few  days  since  by  private  hand,  from  the 
county  of  Harlan.  With  your  letter  of  the  ninth,  Mr.  Buchanan's  response 
to  the  hero  was  received.  This  answer  is  well  put  together.  As  they 
say,  in  Connecticut,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  reading "  in  Buck's 
reply.  It  is  modest  and  genteel,  yet  strong  and  conclusive.  I  am  truly 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  B.  has  acquitted  himself.  I  really 
feared  and  believed  he  was  placed  in  such  a  dilemma,  by  the  General, 
that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  with  any  sort  of  credit.  But  he  has 
coiae  forth  victoriously.  -I  am  greatly  gratified  with  the  result,  and  must 
believe  it  will  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the  Presidential  election.  It  is 
impossible  it  should  turn  out  otherwise.  Virginia,  after  this,  will  not — 
can  not  support  the  General.  I  never  had  tlie  least  hope  of  Virginia 
until  now. 

"  I  presume  Buck's  reply  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  reference  to 
the  conversation  in  my  room.     I  am  glad  of  it." 
7 
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wanting-  in  delicacy  and  decorum.  The  guest  appeals  to  him  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  published  statements,  and  the  General 
promptly  addresses  him  a  letter,  '  in  which  he  unequivocally 
confirms '  (says  Mr.  Cai'ter  Beverly  *),  'all  I  have  said,  regard- 
ing- the  overtitre  made  to  him,  pending  the  last  Presidential 
election  before  Congress ;  and  he  asserts  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  ever  told  me.'  " 

But  other  troubles  ^vf^iv  out  of  the  annoying  slander.  It  was 
H  favorite  dream  with  Clay,  to  establish,  with  the  new  South 
American  republics,  a  great  American  alliance.  Those  republics 
had  appointed  a  Congress,  at  Panama,  to  consult  upon  their 
mutual  interests,  in  opposition  to  Spain,  Mr.  Ci>at,  who  was 
now  Secretary  of  Slate,  desired  that  the  United  States  should 
co-operate   with   them    through   a  special    representative.     The 

*  In  1842,  Carter  Beverly  did  the  followiDg  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Clay  : 

"FzsEDERicHSEURG,  Va.,  April  2,  1842. 

"  Dear  Sik — On  my  arriTal  here  yesterday  I  received  yoor  reply  to 
my  letter  of  February  last,  from  Middleses,  and  feel  glad  to  find  that 
the  commnnieatioii  I  then  made  to  you  was  well  received,  and  kindly 
acknowledged. 

"  It  is  assuredly  a  matter  of  high  satisfaction  to  me  \o  believe,  that  I 
discharged  the  obligation  which  feeling  and  duty  dictated,  in  doing  the 
justice  I  designed,  of  effacing  the  indignity  east  npon  you  by  the  un- 
fortunate, and  to  me  unhappy  Fayetteville  letter  that  was,  and  has  been 
so  much  the  subject  of  injury  to  yoa  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  now,  I 
trust,  put  entirely  to  rest  in  the  noinds  of  all  honorable  and  candid  men, 
of  whatever  political  persuasion;  for  .siirely  none  can,  or  will  hencefor- 
ward presume  to  countenance  the  miserable  slander  that  went  forth  in  that 
communication  to  the  public  against  you.  The  entire  revocation  of  it 
given  by  me  ought  to  overwhelm  the  author  of  it  with  utter  shame  and 
mortification;  and  if  I  had  any  right  to  say,  were  I  in  his  sitnation,  it 
would  be  my  province,  as  it  should  be  an  incumbent  duty  on  me,  to  make 
every  atoneme!it  possible  for  sucli  an  unfounde€l,^Tinprovofeed  attack  upon 
your  integrity  and  public  fame. 

"  Believing  that  your  letter  to  me,  and  this  my  reply,  are  calculated  to 
benefit  you  in  the  public  mind,  I  have  sent  both  to  *  The  Richmond  Whig' 
and  'Independent'  for  publication. 

"I  reiterate  expressions  of  health  and  happiness  to  you,  and  remain 
yours,  etc." 
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time  seemed  to  him  to  have  come  for  accomplishing  his  brilliant 
design.  The  President  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  project. 
Randolph,  as  usual,  was  found  in  the  opposition.  At  the  close 
of  a  characteristic  speech,  he  denounced  the  concurrence  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  as  "the  coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black 
George, — of  the  puritan  and  blackleg." 

Conflicts  had  not  been  unfrequent  between  Clat  and  Ean- 
dolph.  The  latter,  eai'ly  in  Clay's  Congressional  career,  had 
taken  exceptions  to  his  rulings,  as  Speaker,  and  had  published  a 
card,  which  elicited  from  Mr.  Clay  a  reply.  More  than  once 
they  had  seemed  upon  the  point  of  open  rupture. 

Perhaps,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  insinuation  of 
Randolph  would  have  passed  \innoticed,  as  one  of  that  strange 
man's  eccentricities  of  speech.  But  Clay  felt  that,  now,  he  was 
not  himself  rich  enough  in  reputation  to  be  generous.  His  feel- 
ings, lacerated  by  the  thousand  stabs  of  calumny,  writhed  under 
the  last  infliction.  He  had  borne  heroically  open  detraction, — 
this  covert  sneer  stung  to  the  quick  his  proud  and  sensitive 
soul.  He  yielded  to  his  angry  impulse,  and  sent  to  Randolph  a 
challenge. 

Randolph  accepted  it.  "I  have  no  explanations  to  give,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  will  not  give  any.  I  am  called  to  the  field.  I 
have  agreed  to  go,  and  am  ready  to  go."  His  unconciliatory 
disposition  seemed  like  blood-thirstiness,  but  it  is  only  justice  to 
him  to  explain  that  it  was  not  so. 

"  The  night  before  the  duel,"  says  General  James  Hamilton  of 
South  Carolina,  "  Mr.  Randolph  sent  for  me.  I  found  him  calm, 
but  in  a  singularly  kind  and  confiding  mood.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  to  tell  me.  He  then  remarked, 
'Hamilton,  I  have  determined  to  receive,  without  returning, 
Clay's  fire  ;  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  harm  a  hair  of  his  head  ; 
I  will  not  make  his  wife  a  widow,  or  his  children  orphans. 
Their  tears  would  be  shed  over  his  grave  ;  but  when  the  sod  of 
Virginia  rests  on  my  bosom,  there  is  not,  in  this  wide  world,  one 
individual  to  pay  this  tribute  upon  mine." 

When  the  pai'ties,  the  next  day,  had  taken  their  positions, 
Randolph's  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged  before  the  word 
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was  given.  "  The  moment  this  event  took  place,  General  Jesup, 
Mr.  Clay's  friend,  called  out  that  he  would  instantly  leave  the 
ground  with  his  friend,  if  that  occurred  again.  Mr.  Clay,  at 
once  exclaimed,  it  was  entirely  an  accident,  and  begged  that  the 
gentleman  might  be  allowed  to  go  on.  On  the  word  being  given, 
Mr.  Clay  fired  without  effect,  Mr.  Randolph  discharging  his 
pistol  in  the  air.  The  moment  Mr.  Clay  saw  that  Mr.  Randolph 
had  thrown  away  his  fire,  with  a  gush  of  sensibility,  he  instantly 
approached  Randolph  and  said,  with  an  emotion  which  "  (adds 
General  Hamilton),  "I  can  never  forget,  'I  trust  in  God,  my 
dear  sir,  you  are  untouched  ;  after  what  has  occurred,  I  would 
not  have  harmed  you  for  a  thousand  worlds.'  " 

Of  dueling,  Mr.  Clay  had,  previously  to  this,  spoken  in  the 
following  terms  :  "I  owe  it  to  the  community  to  say,  that,  what- 
ever heretofore  I  may  have  done,  or  by  inevitable  circumstances 
might  be  forced  to  do,  no  man  holds  in  deeper  abhorrence,  than 
I  do,  that  pernicious  practice.  Condemned,  as  it  must  be,  by 
the  judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religion  of 
every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  affair  of  feeling,  about  which  we 
can  not,  although  we  should,  reason.  Its  true  corrective  will  be 
found,  when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unquali- 
fied proscription." 


■ft- 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

The  Tariff  of  1 824 — Question  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  protective  tariff-— 
Difference  between  theory  and  practice — Unpopularity  of  the  protectivo 
system  at  the  South — Nullification — Mr.  Clay  introduces  his  compro- 
mise tariff,  and  hannony  is  restored. 

A  BILL  to  protect  American  Industry  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1820,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-one.  In  1824,  the  committee  on 
manufacttires  reported  another  bill,  recommending  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  Mr.  Clay  had  labored  assiduously  from  the  first 
to  procure  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  his  earlier  Senatorial  efforts  were  directed  to  that 
end.  He  made  a  forcible  speech  upon  the  subject,  in  1 820 ; 
but  it  was  in  1824,  that  he  laid  out  all  his  strength.  His  argu- 
ment was  extended  and  elaborate.  He  brought  to  the  subject 
much  and  varied  investigation.  He  equipped  himself  for  an 
ardtious  parliamentary  conflict,  for,  among  his  opponents,  primus 
inter  pares,  stood  Mr.  Webster.  The  bill  was  successful.  It 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  received  the  signature  of  the 
President  and  became  a  law. 

While  with  one  class  in  the  community,  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Clay,  to  be  considered  a  patriot,  have  been  based  upon  the 
advocacy  of  no  measure,  so  much  as  upon  that  of  the  protective 
system,  with  another,  his  partiality  for  that  very  policy  has  been 
the  occasion  for  calling  in  question  his  political  sagacity  and  the 
soundness  of  his  statesmanship.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  no 
system  of  doctrines  can  obtain  extensive  belief,  without  contain- 
ing some  element  of  truth.  The  converse  is,  perhaps,  likewise 
true.  No  system  prevails  among  fallible  men,  which  does  not 
contain  some  admixture  of  error.  We  may  apply  the  axiom. 
A  protective  tariff  is  not  the  sublimation  of  wisdom,  which  some 
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have  regarded  it;  neither  is  it  that  offspring  of  delusion  and 
folly,  which  it  has  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  others.  In  theory,  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  such  a  tariff  appears  radically  un- 
sound. In  practice,  it  assumes  altogether  another  appearance. 
Such  an  assertion  might  seem  strange,  had  it  not  been  seen  long 
ago,  and  in  multiplied  instances,  that  theory  and  practice  do  not 
necessarily  nor  always  coincide. 

Theories  too  often  presuppose  a  state  of  things  which  does  not 
exist.  A  thousand  circumstances,  prone  to  be  disregarded 
because  of  their  seeming  insignificance,  often  demand,  in  prac- 
tice, from  their  combined  influence,  unexpected  modifications. 
The  force  of  many  influences,  also,  can  not  be  calculated,  until 
the  experiment  has  been  tried.  A  theory  of  political  economy, 
moreover,  which  may  suit  one  nation,  or  be  fitting  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  will  not  infallibly  suit  every  other  nation  and  be  adapted 
to  all  times  alike. 

Because  a  protective  tariff  is  not  needed  now,  it  is  becoming 
common  to  suppose  that  it  was  always  a  useless  and  an  absurd 
institution.  Because  the  theory  of  protection  is  liable  to  serious 
objections,  it  is  argued  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  must  be 
unphilosophical  and  impolitic. 

But  we  say  to  the  objector,  that  he  proceeds  too  fast.  His 
arguments  are  truly  plausible,  but  they  presuppose  a  state  of 
things  which  does  not  exist, — which  never  has  existed.  They 
proceed  too  much  upon  the  fallacious  ground,  that  this  is  a  per- 
fect world,  and  that  the  nations  of  it  bear  toward  each  other  the 
relation  of  a  united,  confiding,  unselfish  brotherhood.  If  this 
supposition  were  true,  then  a  protective  tariff  would  be  to  the 
last  degree  absurd  and  mischievous.  But  unfortunately  it  is  the 
furtliest  possible  from  being  true. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  the  theorizer,  the  argument  which  is 
regarded  the  strongest  against  protection  would  be  absolutely 
unanswerable.  This  argument  is,  that  each  nation  should  devote 
itself  to  that  branch  of  industry,  in  which  it  can  engage  with  the 
most  facility,  and  to  which  its  natural  advantages  most  cleai'ly 
point.  If  that  be  agriculture,  then  let  agriculture  flourish  ;  if  it 
be  commerce,  then  let  commerce  reign  ;  if  manufactures,  then 
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let  woikshops  abound ;  but  let  nothing  be  forced  into  a  pre- 
mature existence,  for  thereby  risk  will  be  incurred, — danger  of 
continual  frost  to  the  hot-house  plants  which  you  have  reared; 
or  else  at  special  expense  they  must  be  shielded, — expense  bring- 
ing no  return,  but  ending  in  inevitable  loss. 

This  reasoning  would  do  if  all  governments  were  Utopias  ; — if 
tiie  rule,  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  was  recognized  and 
obeyed  in  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  but  who  does  not  know, 
that  a  thousand  of  the  expenses  of  government  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  opposite  of  all  this  is  true  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  it  would,  according  to  theory,  be  infinitely  better  for  a 
nation's  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  disband  its  armies,  to  dismantle 
its  forts,  to  convert  into  trading  vessels  its  ships  of  war  ?  But 
who  would  advise  the  experiment  ?  Who  does  not  see  that 
certain  tendencies  belonging  to  depraved  humanity,  brand  it  as 
impracticable  ? 

Each  nation,  in  this  selfish  world,  must  stand  upon  the  defen- 
sive ;  each  must  in  a  measure  contain  within  itself  all  needed 
resources ;  each  must  be  capable,  when  occasion,  which  is  not 
unfrequent,  requires  to  occupy  an  attitude  of  self-dependence  ; 
each  nation  must,  in  short,  be  a  microcosm,  where  all  the  pursuits 
of  men,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  shall  be  followed,  and  where, 
for  all  their  absolute  wants,  there  shall  be  suitable  provision. 

A  country  may,  from  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  be 
plainly  pointed  to  agriculture,  as  the  surest  source  of  its  wealth ; 
but  a  country  exclusively  agricultural  is  plunged  into  the  deepest 
embarrassment  and  distress,  when  war  intercepts  the  supplies 
of  commerce,  and  v/iihholds  the  products  of  the  workshop. 
Another  country,  finding  but  a  scanty  subsistence  from  its  barren 
hillsides,  may  see  the  finger  of  Providence  pointing  to  running 
etreams  and  commodious  harbors,  as  adapted  to  do  that  for  its 
prosperity,  which  an  unkindly  soil  refuses  to  do ;  but  the  instinct 
of  self-defense  forbids  an  exclusive  attention  to  manufactures 
and  trade,  lest  sudden  hostilities  should  confront  the  people  with 
starvation. 

Thus  the  theory  of  legislation  is  modified  by  unavoidable  and 
liangerous  contingencies.      A  system  of  safeguards  and  checks 
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upon  dishonesty,  often  complicated  and  perplexing,  but  con- 
fessedly necessary,  governs  the  daily  business  dealings  of 
meU.  Nations  are  but  collections  of  men  of  like  passions,  and 
for  their  mutual  security  must,  therefore,  submit  to  a  similar 
control. 

But  in  some  instances,  and  the  earlier  condition  of  our  country 
constituted  one  of  such,  other  arguments  plead  for  a  protective 
system  with  special  power.  War  produces  for  an  agricultural 
people  the  results  that  we  have  indicated.  The  foreign  supply 
is  <ut  off.  The  demand  is,  however,  imperative,  and  domestic 
labor  is  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Manufactories, 
therefore,  spring  up  upon  every  hand,  and,  if  hostilities  are  long 
continued,  draw  to  themselves  a  large  amount  of  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  country.  No  part  of  the  country,  as  it  often 
happens,  is  more  benefited  by  this  direction  of  industry,  or  more 
imperatively  demands  it,  than  the  agricultural. 

But  peace  returns  and  brings  back  the  abundant  products  of 
the  foreign  loom  and  anvil.  Domestic  fabrics  are  driven  from 
the  market  by  perhaps  a  better  article,  furnished  at  a  cheaper 
price.  Hence,  an  interesting  question  rises  at  once  for  solution : 
Shall  the  immense  capital  embarked  in  manufactures  be  exposed 
to  inevitable  shipwreck,  or  shall  Government  extend  to  it  a  while 
the  protection  Avhich  peace  has  suddenly  withdrawn  ? 

Meanwhile,  those  who  had  been  benefited  begin  to  complain. 
It  is  hard,  they  say,  that  we,  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
Avith  the  workshop,  should  be  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of 
its  support,  and  be  forced  to  take  an  inferior  article  at  an  exor- 
bitant price.  But  the  complaint,  though  plausible,  is  founded 
upon  a  forgetfulness  of  benefits  absolutely  essential,  already 
received,  and  iipon  a  forgetfulness  that  obligations  are  mutual ; — 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  devote  to  destruction,  at  the  moment 
they  cease  to  receive  benefit  from  it,  that  capital  which,  by  their 
own  wants  and  importunity,  was  directed  into  its  existing  chan- 
nels. The  argument  is  supported,  also,  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  demanded  protection  is  only  a  temporary  expedient ; 
that  it  is  not  absolute  and  indefinite  support  which  is  asked  for, 
but,  just  for  the  present,  a  little  "  niaterial  aid." 
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The  problem  of  a  protective  policy,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen, 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  different  question  from  this  :  Shall  a 
country,  prematurely  and  without  occasion,  quicken  into  life 
manufactures  by  a  protective  tariff?  The  true  question  is  more 
generally  a  double  one,  namely  :  First,  shall  a  country,  by  its 
vaiiety  cf  interests,  be  ready  for  a  healthful  self-dependence  ? 
Secondly,  when  by  unavoidable  contingencies  a  new  and  im- 
portant interest  is  created,  shall  it  be  crushed  out  of  existence 
the  moment  that  it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  when  by  a  little 
encouragement,  it  might,  at  no  remote  period,  instead  of  needing 
assistance,  become  a  right  arm  of  strength  ? 

In  our  own  country,  the  manufacturing  interest  received  a 
powerful  impulse  by  the  war  of  1812.  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  hostilities,  John  C.  Calhoun  advocated  a  tariff  designed  to 
comer  protection  upon  it.  We  must  consider  it  an  act  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  statesmanship  in  him,  for  to  his  own  state  the 
benefit  was  not  so  much  to  accrue,  as  to  a  distant  section,  charac- 
terized by  different  institutions.  The  tariff  law  of  1816  extended 
encouragement  to  manufactures,  without  elevating  them  into  a 
monopoly,  or  stimulating  them  unduly  by  excessive  protection. 
Tlie  tariff'  of  1824  can  not,  we  fear,  plead  entire  innocence  of 
such  an  imputation. 

National  pride  is  easily  provoked  to  go  too  far.  It  was  a  fond 
ambition  of  Mr.  Clay  to  render  his  country  independently  great. 
Seeing  the  immense  resources  of  every  kind,  of  which  it  could 
boast,  he  believed  that  it  might  reach  its  full  measure  of  pros- 
perity by  inward  development.  He,  therefore,  advocated  a  sys- 
tem of  protection  which  should  result  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
competition.  But  this  was  to  exalt  the  means  above  the  end ; 
It  was  to  stimulate,/ which  is  injurious,  rather  than  to  protect;  it 
was  to  push  manufactures  beyond  their  proper  limits  :  to  create 
a  monopoly  ;  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  trade  to  the  interests 
of  the  workshop  ;  to  aim,  in  a  prejudicial  way,  at  independence, 
which  is  unattainable,  rather  than  at  self-dependence,  which  is 
Doth  attainable  and  desirable. 

The  consequence  was,  that  while  one  section  of  the  country 
and  one  powei'ful  monied  interest  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
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the  protective  system,  and  eager  to  retain  it,  another  section  and 
another  interest  murmured  against  it  as  unjust  and  oppressive, 
and  threatened,  unless  it  were  repealed,  to  employ  the  most  ex- 
treme measures  of  redress. 

South- Carolina  especially  denounced  the  law  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  odious  ;  threatened  to  disregard  it,  and  entered  upon 
a  course  which  bore  the  appearance  of  open  rebellion. 

General  Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  Government.  He 
detested  the  law  almost  as  much  as  South- Carolina,  but  since 
it  was  a  law,  he  determined  that,  at  all  hazards,  it  should 
be  obeyed.  Inflammatory  meetings  were  held  at  Charleston. 
Open  resistance  to  the  officers  of  Government  was  recom- 
mended. Materials  for  war  were  collected.  Meanwhile  United 
States  troops  were  sent  to  the  disaffected  State.  Jackson, 
it  was  believed,  would  bombard,  at  the  least  provoc^on, 
the  city  of  Charleston,  and  hang  as  traitors  Hayne,  Calhoun, 
and  others  of  the  leaders.  Intense  excitement  pervaded  the 
country. 

Randolph,  broken  down  with  age  and  yet  more  by  disease, 
was  roused  by  the  sounds  of  coming  strife.  "  Lifted  into  his 
carriage  like  an  infant,"  says  his  biographer,  "he  went  from 
county  to  county,  and  spoke  with  a  power  that  effectually  aroused 
the  slumbering  multitudes."  "In  the  course  of  his  speech  at 
Buckingham,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am 
filled  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the 
Union.  I  can  not  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  am  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  danger,  which,  at  this  moment,  threatens  its 
existence.  If  Madison  filled  the  Executive  chair,  he  might  be 
bullied  into  some  compromise.  If  Monroe  was  in  power,  he 
might  be  coaxed  into  some  adjustment  of  this  difficulty.  But 
Jackson  is  obstinate,  headstrong,  and  fond  of  fight.  I  fear  mat- 
ters must  come  to  an  open  rupture.  If  so,  this  Union  is  gone  !* 
Then  pausing  for  near  a  minute,  raising  his  finger  in  that  em- 
phatic manner,  so  peculiar  to  his  action  as  a  speaker,  and  seem- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  breathe  more  freely,  he  continued, — '  There  is 
one  man,  and  one  man  only,  who  can  save  this  Union, — that 
man    is  Henkv   Clav.     I  know  he   has   the    power.     I  believe 
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he  will  be  found  to  have  the  patriotism  and  firmness  equal  to 
the  occasion.' " 

Mr.  Randolph  was  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Clay  proved  himself 
to  have  alike  "the  power,'.'  "the  patriotism,"  and  the  "firm- 
ness." Several  years  had  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill  of  1824,  and  the  events  which  we  are  describing. 
Various  modifications  had  been  introduced.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Clat  had  retired  from  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  had  returned  to 
his  home,  and  by  his  grateful  State  had  been  again  sent  to  the 
national  councils.  He  was  now  in  the  Senate.  Advocating  still 
his  favorite  policy,  he  came  forward  in  January,  1832,  with  the 
following  resolution  : 

''Resolved,  That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition  with 
fiimilkr  articles  made  or  produced  within  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  upon  wines 
and  silks,  and  that  those  ought  to  be  reduced ;  and  that  the 
committee  on  finance  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly." 

A  bill,  framed  according  to  this  resolution,  was  adopted  in 
July,  1832.  But  every  measure  which  avowed  protection  as  its 
object,  was  regarded  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  unconsti- 
tutional. The  opposition  increased,  especially  throughout  the 
Southern  States.  At  least  South-Carolina  assumed  the  attitude 
which  we  have  described. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Clay  evinced  how  great  and  unselfish 
was  his  patriotism.  In  the  language  of  one,  who  was  not  a 
political  friend,  "  with  parental  fondness,  he  cherished  his  Amer- 
ican System, — with  unyielding  pertinacity,  contended  for  it  to 
the  last  extremit)" ; — but,  when  it  became  a  question  between 
that  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  hesitate ;  like 
Abraham,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  offspring  on  the 
altar  of  his  country,  and  to  see  the  fond  idols  he  had  cherished 
perish  one  by  one  before  his  lingering  eyes." 

He  introduced  a  bill  which  received  the  name  of  the  Compro- 
mise Tariff  Bill.  From  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  country's  peace,  he 
excluded  most  of  those  features  which  were  odious  to  the  South, 
however  fondly  they  had  been  cherished  by  himself.     Yet  it  was 
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truly  a  compromise,  for  the  enemies  of  his  system  had  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  be  destructive  of  protection.  The  new 
tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Clay  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties, 
until  1842,  at  which  time  the  rate  was  to  continue  at  twenty  per 
centum  until  further  legislation.  His  sacrifice  was  not  unavail- 
ing. The  bill  received  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
was  signed  by  the  President,  and  became  a  law,  March,  1833. 
Thus  the  country,  which  to  all  human  appearances  had  been 
upon  the  verge  of  civil  war,  was  again  rescued  from  its  danger 
by  the  firmness  and  the  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay. 


CHAPTEK    X. 

Mr.  Clay  is  again  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency — Clay  and 
Jackson  as  rival  leaders — Removal  of  the  Deposits  by  the  President — 
Mr.  Clay's  indignant  opposition — Resolutions  of  censure — The  Chero- 
kees — Lavish  expenditure — The  expunging  resolution — The  sub-treas- 
ury bill — Dawning  of  better  times. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Clat  was  nominated  by  his  friends  for  the 
Presidency,  but  slander  had  accomplished  its  intended  work. 
Jackson,  his  opponent,  was  borne  into  office  by  an  immense 
majority. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  his  defeat.  It  was  the  special 
labor  of  the  Executive  to  undo  all  the  long-cherished,  long-strug- 
gled-for  measures  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  veto  power  was  used  with 
unprecedented  frequency.  First,  a  bill  which  had  been  passed 
to  renew  the  Charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  returned  with 
the  President's  negative.  This  was  followed  by  the  rejection  of 
a  bill,  adopted  by  large  majorities,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Public  Lands  among  the  several  States.  The  system,  in  short, 
which  with  infinite  pains  and  with  a  lifetime  of  labor,  Mr.  Clay 
had  succeeded  in  building  up,  he  now  saw  remorselessly  over- 
thrown. His  iron -willed  opponent  had  seized  him  at  an  advan- 
tage, and  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  triumph. 
Mr.  Clay  ruled  still  with  almost  resistless  sway  in  Congress, 
but  what  availed  it,  when,  a  short  mile  from  the  Capitol,  sat  one 
who,  with  a  dash  of  his  pen,  could  undo  the  result  of  weeks  of 
legislation.  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate  murmured  against  the  veto 
power,  but  the  Constitution  conferred  it,  and  what  could  be 
done  but  to  submit. 

But  not  even  here  did  the  President  stop.  Not  content  with 
the  unlimited  use  of  conslitutioiial  privileges,  lie  ovei'stepped  the 
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prescribed  bounds,  and  made   use  of  what  his    most   devoted 
admirers  must  acknowledge  to  be,  at  least,  doubtful  prerogatives. 

Congress,  in  March,  1833,  had  declared  by  special  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Government  Deposits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,* 
might  safely  be  continued  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  President  had  determined  that  they  should  be  removed, 
and  when  was  he  known  to  hesitate  in  the  execution  of  any 
measure  upon  which  he  had  decided  ?  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  directed  to  remove  them.  In  the  face  of  the  action 
of  Congress  and  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  defining 
his  duties,  he  would  not  obey.  The  President  dismissed  him 
from  his  cabinet  and  substituted  in  his  place  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Taney.  The  new  Secretary  was  more  compliant.  He 
issued  the  necessary  directions,  and  the  Deposits  were  removed. 

Congress  was  outraged.  The  action  of  the  President  met 
with  a  loud  burst  of  indignation.  The  military  despotism  which 
Mr.  Clay  had  deprecated,  when  he  alluded  to  the  course  of 
Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war,  seemed  about  to  be  established. 
Mr.  Clay  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  opposition.  He  in- 
troduced resolutions  of  censure,  and  supported  them  by  a  power- 
ful speech.  The  war  between  the  two  most  inflexible  and  popu- 
lar men  of  the  nation  was  fairly  joined  and  at  its  hight.  Clay 
gained,  apparently,  the  victory.  The  resolutions  of  censure  were 
adopted,  but  the  victory  was  only  in  appearance.  Little  did 
Jackson  regard  resolutions  of  censure,  when  his  mind  was  settled 
upon  the  propriety  of  any  course.  He  was  not  to  be  crushed  by 
words.     He  moved  on,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

The  violence  done  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  country 
occasioned  deep  embarrassments.  Petitions  poured  in  from 
every  quarter.  Mr.  Clay  again  was  in  the  van  and  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  To  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
he  addressed  himself  in  terms  of  eloquent  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance. *In  twenty-four  hours,' said  he,  '  the  executive  branch 
could  adopt  a  measure  which  would  afford  an  efficacious  and 
substantial  remedy,  and  re-establish  confidence.  And  those  who, 
in  this  chamber,  support  the  administration,  could  not  render  a 
better  service   iliau    to   repair   to    the    executive   mansion,   and, 
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placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised 
truth,  prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his 
fatal  experiment.  No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duty  with  more 
propriety  than  yourself.  You  can,  if  you  will,  induce  him  to 
change  his  course.  To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spiiit, 
but  with  feelings  softened  and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress 
which  pervades  every  class  of  our  countrymen,  I  make  the 
appeal.  By  your  ofl&cial  and  personal  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, you  maintain  with  him  an  intercourse  which  I  neither  enjoy 
nor  covet.  Go  to  him  and  tell  him,  without  exaggeration,  but 
in  the  language  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  actual  condition  of 
his  bleeding  country.  Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and  undone, 
by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put  in  operation. 
Tell  him  that  his  experiment  is  operating  on  the  nation  like  the 
philosopher's  experiment  upon  a  convulsed  animal  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  and  that  it  must  expire  in  agony,  if  he  does 
not  pause,  give  it  free  and  sound  circulation,  and  suffer  the 
energies  of  the  people  to  be  revived  and  restored. 

"Tell  him  that  in  a  single  city  more  than  sixty  bankruptcies, 
involving  a  loss  of  upward  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  have 
occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the  value  of  all 
property ;  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  industry ; 
of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  of  the  close 
of  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  which,  a  few  short 
months  ago,  were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.  Depict  to 
him,  if  you  can  find  language  to  portray,  the.  heart-rending 
wretchedness  of  thousands  of  the  working-classes  cast  out  of 
employment.  Tell  him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no 
longer  able  to  earn  their  bread ;  and  of  unclad  and  unfed 
orphans,  who  have  been  driven,  by  his  policy,  out  of  the  busy 
pursuits  in  which,  but  yesterday,  they  were  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood. 

"  Say  to  him,  that  if  firmness  be  honorable,  when  guided  by 
truth  and  justice,  it  is  intimately  allied  to  another  quality  of  the 
most  pernicious  tendency,  in  the  prosecution  of  an  erroneous 
system.  Tell  him  how  much  more  true  glory  is  to  be  won  by 
retracing  false  steps,  than  by  blindly  rushing  on  until  his  countiy 
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is  overwhelmed  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Tell  him  of  the  ardent 
attachment,  the  unbounded  devotion,  the  enthusiastic  gratitude 
toward  him,  so  often  signally  manifested  by  the  American  people, 
and  that  they  deserve,  at  his  hands,  better  treatment.  Tell  him 
to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an  odious  comparison, 
with  that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  contemplating 
with  indifference  the  conflagration  of  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
regaled  himself  during  the  terrific  scene,  in  the  throng  of  his 
dancing  courtiers. 

"If  you  desire  to  secure  for  yourself  the  reputation  of  a 
public  benefactor,  describe  to  him  truly  the  universal  distress 
already  produced,  and  the  certain  ruin  which  must  ensue  from 
perseverance  in  his  measures.  Tell  him  that  he  has  been  abused, 
deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  unprincipled  men 
around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  efforts  in  Congress,  to  alleviate 
or  terminate  the  public  distress,  are  paralyzed  and  likely  to  prove 
totally  unavailing,  from  his  influence  upon  a  large  portion  of  the 
members  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  their  support,  or  to  take 
a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings.  Tell  him  that,  in 
his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  does  the  power 
abide  to  relieve  the  country ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it  to 
conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no 
human  imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tong'ue  can 
express  the  awful  consequences  which  may  follow.  Entreat  him 
to  pause  and  to  reflect,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human 
endurance  can  not  go  ;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous 
and  patriotic  people  to  madness  and  despair." 

Who  will  deny  that  these  were  the  words  of  a  lofty  patriot- 
ism,— a  patriotism  higher  than  political  animosity ;  higher  tlian 
disappointed  ambition  ;  higher  than  either  revenge  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  favorite  policy,  or  vindictiveness  for  personal 
wrongs.  In  those  eloquent  sentences  it  is  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  country,  that  the  noble-hearted  orator  is  pleading. 

But  the  conflict  was  all  in  vain.  The  President,  proof  against 
remonstrance  ;  against  the  evidences  of  distress ;  against  the 
censures  of  Congress,  pursued  his  own  inflexible  course. 

Continually,  upon  different  subjects,   the   President   and   the 
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Senafor  were  coming  in  conflict.  The  details  of  their  opposition 
constitutes  largely  the  exciting  history  of  that  period.  They 
were  a'»-reed  upon  scarcely  a  single  measure  of  foreign  or  domes- 
tic policy.  Standing  forth  as  the  acknowledged  champions  of 
difterent  political  creeds,  and  absorbing,  by  their  commanding 
positions  and  striking  qualities,  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
public,  each  seemed  to  embody  in  himself  the  whole  executive 
force  of  his  respective  party.  Whatever  either  did  possessed  the 
significance,  not  merely  of  an  individual's  action,  but  of  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  half  a  mighty  nation.  Whenever  they 
came  in  conflict,  it  was  not  as  two  knights  joining  in  single  com- 
bat, but  as  an  encounter  upon  the  issue  of  which  were  trembling 
the  destinies  of  two  powerful  armies. 

In  1 834,  President  Jackson,  with  his  characteristic  rashness, 
would  have  plunged  us  into  a  war  with  France.  In  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  1831,  France  had  agreed  to  pay  the  United  States 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  for  aggressions  made  by  that 
power  upon  our  commerce,  during  the  wars  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  from  1800  to  1817.  The  money  was  not  promptly 
paid.  Jackson,  therefore,  recommended  reprisals  upon  French 
property.  A  war  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  desperate  remedy.  Mr.  Clay  interposed  to  prevent  so  disas- 
trous a  step.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, he  reported  a  resolution  to  the  efi"ect,  "  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient at  that  time,  to  pass  any  law,  vesting  in  the  President 
authority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the 
contingency  of  provision  not  being  made  for  paying  the  United 
States  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  during 
the  existing  session  of  the  French  Chambers." 

One  like  Clay,  of  indomitable  courage  and  Roman  firmness, 
was  needed  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  curb  the  headstrong 
rashness  of  the  Executive.  The  times,  perhaps,  demanded  a 
President  of  the  boldness,  the  decision,  the  inflexibility  of  Jack- 
son. But  energy  like  his  is,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  dan- 
gerous. We  can  not  know  what  disastrous  direction  it  might  have 
taken,  had  not  Providence,  at  the  critical  period,  bestowed  upon 
the  nation,  one  capable  of  holding  the  strong  man  in  check. 
8 
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But,  among-  more  exciting  topics,  Mr.  Clay  did  not  neglect 
the  calls  of  philanthropy,  nor  omit  his  watchfulness  over  the 
financial  interests  of  his  country.  The  oppressed  instinctively 
looked  to  him  for  redress  of  wrongs.  His  high-toned  generosity 
enjoyed  as  wide  a  celebrity  as  his  wonderful  eloquence.  The 
poor  Indians  found  in  him  a  defender.  The  Cherokees,  linger- 
ing with  regretful  affection  about  their  old  hunting-grounds  and 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  were  treated  with  little  consideration 
by  the  impatient  purchasers  of  their  lands.  Mr.  Clay  appeared 
as  their  advocate  against  the  people  of  Georgia.  He  earnestly 
deprecated  the  wanton  severity  with  which  the  laws  of  that  State 
were  administered  against  the  unfortunate  red-men. 

Against  excessive  expenditures,  he  also  interposed  his  influ- 
ence. A  bill,  providing  for  immense  outlays,  for  the  purpose 
of  fortifying  our  harbors,  in  view  of  an  apprehended  war  with 
France,  met  with  his  prompt  resistance. 

But  his  position,  through  those  eventful  years,  was  mainly  one 
of  conflict.  Some  of  his  battles  he  was  compelled  to  fight  over 
again.  The  resolution  of  censure,  which,  in  1834,  the  Senate 
had  adopted  against  President  Jackson,  Mr.  Benton  sought  to 
have  expunged  the  following  year.  The  Senate  refused,  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seven.  But,  tAvo  or  three  years 
wrought  changes  in  the  legislative  chambers.  In  1837,  Mr. 
Benton  renewed  the  eff'ort,  and  this  time,  under  circumstances 
which  insured  success.  Yet  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  to  battle 
against  odds,  with  the  same  dauntless  spirit  with  which,  three 
years  before,  he  had  battled  under  the  assurance  of  victory. 

"  Mr  President,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  patriotic  purpose  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  expunging  resolution !  What  new 
honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  it  win  for  our  common  country  ?  Is 
the  power  of  the  Senate  so  vast,  that  it  ought  to  be  circum- 
scribed, and  that  of  the  President  so  restricted,  that  it  ought  to 
be  extended  ?  What  power  has  the  Senate  ?  None,  separately. 
It  can  only  act  jointly  with  the  other  House,  or  jointly  with  the 
Executive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  sup- 
poses that  when  consulted  by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  affirma- 
tive or  negative  response,  according  to  the   practice   as  it  now 
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exists,  it  has  lost  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  the  negative  mono- 
syllable. When  the  Senate  expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in 
the  form  of  resolution,  that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force, 
but  appeals  only  to  the  dispassionate  intelligence,  the  calm 
reason,  and  the  sober  judgment  of  the  community.  The  Senate 
has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  patronage,  no  lucrative  offices,  u  tr 
glittering  honors  to  bestow.  Around  us  there  is  no  swarm  cf 
greedy  expectants,  rendering  us  homage,  anticipating  our  wishes, 
and  ready  to  execute  our  commands. 

"  How  is  it  with  the  President?  Is  he  powerless?  He  is 
felt  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  vast  Republic.  By 
means  of  principles  which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations 
which  he  has  made  in  our  institutions,  alas  !  but  too  much 
countenanced  by  Congress  and  a  confiding  people,  he  exercises 
uncontrolled  the  power  of  the  State.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the 
purse,  and  in  the  other  brandishes  the  sword  of  the  country. 
Myriads  of  dependents  and  partisans,  scattered  over  the  land, 
are  ever  ready  to  sing  hosannas  to  him,  and  to  laud  to  the  skies 
whatever  he  does.  He  has  swept  over  the  Government,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  like  a  tropical  tornado.  Every  department 
exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm.  Take,  as  one 
example,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  No  institution  could 
have  been  more  popular  with  the  people,  with  Congress,  and 
with  State  Legislatures.  None  ever  better  fulfilled  the  great 
purposes  of  its  establishment.  But  it  unfortunately  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  President ;  he  spoke,  and  the  bank  lies  pros- 
trate. And  those  who  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest 
in  its  condemnation.  What  object  of  his  ambition  is  unsatisfied  ? 
When  disabled  from  age  any  longer  to  hold  the  scepter  of  power, 
he  designates  his  successor  and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite. 
What  more  does  he  want  ?  Must  we  blot,  deface,  and  mutilate 
the  records  of  the  country,  to  punish  the  presumptiousness  of 
expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  ? 

"  What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  ex- 

.  punging  resolution  ?     Can  j40u  make  that  not  to  be  which  has 

been  ?     Can  you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the 

fact,  that  in  March,  1834,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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Slates  passed  the  resolution  which  excites  your  enmity?  Is  it 
your  vain  and  wicked  object  to  arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power 
of  annihilaiing  the  past,  which  has  been  denied  to  Omnipotence 
itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust  your  hands  into  our  hearts, 
and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply-rooted  convictions  which  are  there  ? 
or  is  't  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us?  You  lan  not 
stigmatize  us. 

'  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.' 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing 
alofc  the  shield  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny 
efforts  are  impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the 
majority  of  1834  in  one  scale,  and  that  by  which  tliis  expunging 
resolution  is  to  be  carried  in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice, 
in  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriot- 
ism decide  the  preponderance. 

"What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  ex- 
punging ?  Is  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  chief  magistrate  ?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  his 
friends  represent  him,  he  must  despise  all  mean  condescension, 
all  groveling  sycophancy,  all  self-degradation  and  self-abasement. 
He  would  reject  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his 
fame,  your  black  scratches,  and  your  baby  lines  in  the  fair 
records  of  his  country.  Black  lines  !  Black  lines !  Sir,  I  hope 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  preserve  the  pen  with  which  he 
may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to  that  Senator  of  the  majority 
whom  he  may  select,  as  a  proud  trophy,  to  be  transmitted  to  his 
descendants.  And  hereafter,  when  we  shall  lose  the  forms  of 
our  free  institutions, — all  that  now  remain  to  us, — some  future 
American  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  those  by  whose  means  he  has 
been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty,  to  erect  a  throne, 
and  to  commemorate  especially  this  expunging  resolution,  may 
institute  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  and  confer  on  it  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  'knight  of  the  black  lines.' 

"  But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate,  or  needlessly  waste  my 
breath  in  fruitless  exertions  ?  The*decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is 
one  of  urgency,  too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done ;  that  foul  deed, 
like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's 
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waters  will  never  wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you,  and  like  other  skillful  executioners,  do  it 
quickly.  And  when  you  have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the 
pei)ple  and  tell  them  what  glorious  honors  you  have  achieved  for 
our  common  country.  Tell  them  that  you  have  extinguished 
one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  lights  that  ever  burned  at  the 
a»tar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have  silenced  one  of 
the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  bravely  spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  that,  hence- 
forward, no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth 
of  the  Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what 
power  he  pleases ;  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public 
pui'se,  command  a  military  detachment  to  enter  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol,  overawe  Congress,  trample  down  the  Constitution,  and 
raze  every  bulwark  of  freedom ;  but  that  the  Senate  must  stand 
mute,  in  silent  submission,  and  not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing 
voice.  Tliat  it  must  wait  until  a  House  of  Representatives, 
humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority  of  it  composed 
of  the  partisans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles  of  im- 
peachment. Tell  them,  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the 
glorious  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  and 
if  the  people  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  and  imprecations, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  American  freemen." 

The  lion  of  the  Whig  party  was  now  fairly  at  bay.  Upon  the 
field  of  so  many  former  triumphs  in  his  own  proper  province, 
the  Senate  Chamber,  he  was  at  last  experiencing  defeat.  With- 
out, the  appearance  of  his  beloved  countiy  was  in  his  eyes,  to 
the  last  degree,  deplorable.  Contradictory  systems  of  legisla- 
tion had  wrought  their  disastrous  work.  Universal  depression 
brooded  over  all  the  financial  interests  of  the  country.  Every 
newspaper  teemed  with  accounts  of  new  bankruptcies.  The 
fearful  times  of  1837  are  still  remembered  by  business  men  with 
shuddering. 

The  pressure  upon  the  State  Banks,  where  were  placed  the 
deposits  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  Jackson  had  removed, 
drove  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  President,  to  a  new  resort.     An  extra 
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session  of  Congress  was  called,  to  meet  in  September,  1837. 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  recommended  a 
system  of  finance,  according  to  which  only  gold  and  silver  were 
to  be  received  by  Government,  in  payment  of  revenue.  The 
bill,  which  was  reported  agreeably  to  the  message,  received  the 
name  of  the  Sub-Treasury  bill. 

Against  this  Mr.  Clay  stood  forth  in  strong  opposition. 

"The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labors,"  said  he, 
"is  the  suspension  of  the  banks  to  pay  specie  ;  the  total  derange- 
ment- in  all  domestic  exchanges,  and  the  paralysis  which  has 
come  over  the  whole  business  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the 
currency,  it  is  not  that  a  given  amount  of  bank-notes  will  not 
now  command  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  specie  would 
have  done  prior  to  the  suspension ;  but  it  is  the  future,  the 
danger  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money  being  indefinitely  or 
permanently  fixed  upon  the  people,  that  fills  them  with  appre- 
hensions. Our  great  object  should  be  to  re-establish  a  sound 
currency,  and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  revive  the 
business  of  the  country. 

"  The  first  impression  which  the  measures  brought  forward 
by  the  administration  make,  is,  that  they  consist  of  temporary 
expedients,  looking  to  the  siipply  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Treasury ;  or  so  far  as  any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  char- 
acter, its  tendency  is  rather  to  aggravate  than  alleviate  the 
suflferings  of  the  people.  None  of  them  proposes  to  rectify  the 
disorders  in  the  actual  currency  of  the  country ;  but  the  people, 
the  States  and  their  banks,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  as 
they  may  or  can.  The  administration,  after  having  intervened 
between  the  States  and  their  banks,  and  taken  them  into  their 
Federal  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  States ;  after  having 
puffed  and  praised  them  ;  after  having  brought  them,  or  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  into  their  present  situation,  now  suddenly 
turns  its  back  upon  them,  leaving  them  to  their  fate  !  It  is 
not  content  with  that,  it  must  absolutely  discredit  their  issues. 
And  the  very  people,  who  were  told  by  the  administration  that 
these  banks  would  supply  them  with  a  better  currency,  are  now 
IctV  to  struggle  as  they  can,  with  the  very  currency  which  tho 
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Government  recommended  to  them,  but  which  it  now  refuses 
itself  to  receive  ! 

"  The  professed  object  of  the  administration,  is  to  establish 
what  it  terms  the  Currency  of  the  Constitution,  which  it  proposes 
to  accomplish  by  restricting  the  Federal  Government,  in  all 
receipts  and  payments,  to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie,  and  by 
refusing  all  bank  paper,  whether  convertible  or  not.  It  disclaims 
all  purposes  of  crippling  or  putting  down  the  banks  of  the  States  ; 
but  we  shall  better  determine  the  design  or  the  effect  of  the 
measures  recommended,  by  considering  them  together,  as  one 
system. 

"  The  first  is  the  sub-treasuries,  which  are  to  be  made  the 
depositories  of  all  the  specie  collected  and  paid  out  for  the 
service  of  the  General  Government,  discrediting-  and  refusing  all 
the  notes  of  the  States,  although  payable  and  paid  in  specie. 

"  Second,  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  United  States,  leveled  at  all 
the  State  banks,  and  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  any 
one  of  them  that  stops  payment,  and  the  administration  of  theif 
effects  under  the  Federal  authority  exclusively. 

"Third,  a  particular  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
which  all  the  corporations  and  people  of  the  District,  under 
severe  pains  and  penalties,  are  prohibited  from  circulating,  sixty 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  any  paper  whatever  not  con- 
vertible into  specie  on  demand,  and  are  made  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion by  indictment. 

"Fourth,  and  last,  the  bill  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the 
fourth  installment  to  the  States,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the 
deposit  banks,  indebted  to  the  Government,  are  placed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  system  without  perceiving 
that  it  is  aimed  at,  and  if  carried  out  must  terminate  in,  the  total 
Bubversion  of  the  State  banks ;  and  that  they  will  all  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest 
that  there  exists  no  design  against  them.  The  effect  of  those 
measures  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

"And  why  this  new  experiment,  or  untried  expedient?  The 
people  of  this  country  are  tired  of  experiments.     Ought  not  the 
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cadministration  itself  to  cease  with  them?  ought  it  not  to  take 
warning  from  the  events  of  recent  eledions?  Above  all,  should 
not  the  Senate,  consiiiuted  as  it  is,  be  the  last  body  to  lend  itself 
to  further  experiments  upon  the  business  and  happiness  of  this 
greai  people  ?" 

Mr.  Clay  opposed  to  the  Sub-treasury  scheme,  at  every  stage, 
the  same  determined  resistance ;  but,  after  a  hard-fought  and 
protracted  contest,  after  obtaining  ground  inch  by  inch,  it  was 
carried  through  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  became  a  law  in 
July,  1840. 

Mr.  Clay  now  stood  amid  the  wrecks  of  all  his  proud  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  cotintry.  The  Iconoclast,  the 
ruthless  image  bif-aker,  had  passed  through  them  and  over- 
thrown them  all.  His  patriotic  heart  swelled  with  grief  and 
indignation,  as  he  beheld  the  desolations  of  hii'  beloved  land. 
Through  years  his  adversaries  had  exulted  in  continual  victory. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  contemplate,  in  sorrow,  the  impotence 
of  his  most  heroic  efforts.  Still,  through  darkness  and  trial  he 
battled  on.  The  people  would  awake  to  their  senses,  he  believed, 
and  better  times  would  come.  At  last,  distant  murmurings 
announced  the  coming  of  that  looked-for  period.  The  people 
were  rising  in  their  majesty.  Hope  again  sat  upon  the  brow 
and  lighted  the  eyes  of  the  waiting  statesman.  How  well  that 
hope  was  justified,  and  how  long  the  dawning  retained  its  hues 
of  premise,  the  coming  pages  will  disclose. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Enthusiasm  of  1840 — ^Extra  session  of  Congress — Death  of  Harrison — De- 
fection of  Tyler — Grief  of  Mr.  Clay,  at  the  subversion  of  his  cherished 
hopes — He  advocates  a  tariff,  designed  for  protection — Resigns  his 
seat — His  farewell  to  the  Senate. 

Seldom  has  our  country  been  the  scene  of  such  enthusiasm,  as 
that  which  characterized  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1840.  The 
interests  of  the  country,  as  we  have  shown,  were  at  the  lowest 
Btage  of  depression.  In  a  change  of  policy  the  people  fondly 
hoped  to  see  business  revive,  and  prospei*ity  again  smile  upon 
the  land.  The  reaction  had  fairly  come,  and  in  its  train,  its 
usual  concomitants,  extravagant  expectations  for  the  future,  and 
almost  delirious  excitement.  Immense  mass  meetings  were  held 
in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  torchlight  processions  paraded  the 
streets  at  night ;  banners  were  painted,  bearing  every  possible 
reference  to  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames ;  log-cabins 
were  erected,  and  a  sudden  passion  for  "hard  cider"  seized 
upon  the  stoutest  advocates  of  temperance.  Such  extremes 
looked  almost  like  madness,  but  they  were  the  violent  rebound 
of  a  nation's  feelings  after  years  of  disaster.  The  twelve  years, 
during  which  they  had  idolized  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  and 
adhered  to  his  policy,  had  not  brought  the  promised  blessings. 
Weary  with  waiting,  they  rose  by  a  movement  almost  unanimous, 
demanding  other  laws  and  another  order  of  rulers. 

A  convention  met  at  Harrisburg.  Henry  Clay,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  be  their  choice ;  but  the  American  people,  11  the 
opinion  of  the  convention,  would  be  more  enthusiastic  toward  a 
military  chieftain.  General  Harrison  received  the  nomination. 
Nobly  throwing  aside  every  consideration  of  personal  disappoint- 
ment, Mr.  Clay  devoted  himself  to  the  success  of  the  candidate. 

9  f9-1 
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By  an  immense  majority,  General  Harrison  "was  borne  intc 
power. 

The  new  President,  as  one  of  his  first  acts,  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  The  condition  of  the  country  demanded, 
he  believed,  immediate  measures  of  relief.  Congress  convened 
the  last  day  of  May,  1841.  Meanwhile,  President  Harrison,  to 
the  unutterable  grief  of  the  nation,  had  died.  John  Tyler,  the 
Vice  President,  was  occupying  the  Executive  Chair.  But  the 
country,  relying  upon  the  soundness  of  the  men  whom  it  had 
elevated  to  power,  was  yet  sanguine  and  hopeful. 

Congress  set  to  work,  at  once,  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  laws  of 
previous  sessions.  The  Sub-treasu'y  was  abolished.  A  general 
bankrupt  law  was  established.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Bank 
was  adopted.  Every  thing  seemed  to  move  on,  as  the  party  in 
power  could  wish.  But  suddenly,  and  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  came  a  check.  The  Bank  bill  returned  with  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  This  aamouncement  fell  upon  Congress  and  upon 
the  country  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  grief  and  rage  of  one  party 
and  the  exultation  of  the  other  were  extreme.  Mr.  Clay,  who 
had  entered  upon  the  Session  full  of  spirit,  changed  his  tones 
from  hopefulness  to  anxiety.  When  the  veto  was  announced, 
he  arose  and  addressed  the  Senate  in  the  following  words : 

"  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  which  forms  the  present  subject  of 
our  deliberations,  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  de- 
cisive majorities,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Constitution,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  consideration.  He  has  returned  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
it  originated,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Constitution,  with 
a  message  announcing  his  veto  of  the  bill  and  containing  his 
objections  to  its  passage.  And  the  question  now  to  be  decided, 
is,  shall  the  bill  pass  by  the  required  Constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding.  Know- 
ing, sir,  but  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  bill  must  fall,  I  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  found 
myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  saying  one  word  on  this  painful 
occasion.  But  the  Pi'esident  has  not  allowed  me  to  give  a  silent 
vote.      I  think,  with  all  lespi^cl  and  deference  to  him,  he  has  noi 
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reciprocated  the  friendly  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise, 
which  animated  Congress  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
especially  in  the  modification  of  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  Bank.  He  has  commented,  I  think  with  undeserved 
severity,  on  that  part  of  the  bill ;  he  has  used,  I  am  sure  un- 
intentionally, harsh,  if  not  reproachful  language ;  and  he  has 
made  the  very  concession  which  was  prompted  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing, and  from  friendly  considerations,  the  cause  of  stronger  and 
more  decided  disapprobation  of  the  bill.  Standing  in  the  rela- 
tion to  that  bill  which  I  do,  and  especially  to  the  exceptionable 
clause,  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country, 
and  self-respect  impose  upon  me  the  obligation  of,  at  least, 
attempting  the  vindication  of  a  measure  which  has  met  with  a 
fate  so  unmerited  and  so  unexpected. 

"On  the  fourth  of  April  last,  the  lamented  Harrison,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  who,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of 
that  office,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  sixth  of  that 
month.  He  found  the  whole  metropolis  wrapped  in  gloom,  every 
heart  filled  with  sorrow  and  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with 
tears,  and  the  surrounding  hills  yet  flinging  back  the  echo  of  the 
bells  Avhich  were  tolled  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  On  enter- 
ing the  Presidential  mansion,  he  contemplated  the  pale  body  of 
his  predecessor  sti-etched  before  him,  and  clothed  in  the  black 
habiliments  of  death.  At  that  solemn  moment,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing  with  mingled 
emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude — above  all,  of 
gratitude  to  that  country,  by  a  majority  of  whose  suffrages, 
bestowed  at  the  preceding  November,  he  then  stood  the  most 
distinguished,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  honored  of  all  livinor 
whigs  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  state 
of  mind,  that  President  Tyler,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same 
month  of  April,  voluntarily  promulgated  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates.  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
onation oatli,  which  the  chief  of  the  state  in  other  countries,  and 
under  other  forms,  lakes  upon  ascending  tjie  tliroue.     It  referred 
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to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of  duty,  under 
which  the  new  President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which  had 
devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the  people  and  of  Provi- 
dence, and  it  stated  the  principles,  and  delineated  the  policy,  by 
which  he  would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.  It  was 
emphatically  a  whig  address,  from  the  beginning  to  end — every 
inch  of  it  was  whig,  and  was  patriotic. 

"In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  embraced  in  the  preseut  bill,  held  the  following  conclusive 
and  emphatic  language  : 

'"I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional 
measure,  which,  originating  in  Congress,  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  give  confidence  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to 
secure  to  industry  its  just  and  adeqvMe  rewards,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding  upon  the  adaptation  of 
any  such  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity 
to  the  Constitution,  I  shall  resort  to  \X\e,  fathers  of  the  great  repub- 
lican school  for  advice  and  instruction,  to  be  draAvn  from  their 
sage  views  of  our  system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.' 

"  To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  President,  I  believe  but 
one  interpretation  was  given  throughout  this  whole  country,  by 
friend  and  foe,  by  whig  and  democrat,  and  by  the  presses  of 
both  parties.  It  was,  by  every  man  with  whom  I  conversed  on 
the  subject  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have 
since  inquired,  construed  to  mean  that  the  President  intended  to 
occupy  the  Madison  ground,  and  to  regard  the  question  of  the 
poAver  to  establish  a  national  Bank  as  immovably  settled.  And 
I  think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try, to  sustain  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  cotemporaneous  and 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  public.  Reverting  back  to  the  period 
of  I  he  promulgation  of  the  address,  could  any  other  construction 
have  been  given  to  its  language  ?  What  is  it  ?  'I  shall  promptly 
give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure,  which,  originat- 
ing in  Congress,'  shall  have  cerlain  defined  objecls  in  view.  He 
concedes   tlie  viial  imjinrianee  of  a  sound  ciirulaiing   inodiuui  lu 
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industry,  and  to  the  public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its 
origin  must  be  in  Congress.  And  to  prevent  any  inference 
from  the  qualification,  which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  bank  was  unconstitu- 
tional he  declares,  that  in  deciding  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the  great  republican  school. 
And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  of  his  country  is  to  be  ex* 
eluded,  are  Madison  (the  father  of  the  Constitution),  Jefferson, 
Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of  republicans  who 
acted  with  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  those  fathers  ? 
But  President  Tyler  declares,  not  only  that  he  should  appeal  to 
them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to  the  light  of  their  ever 
glorious  EXAMPLE.  What  example  ?  What  other  meaning  could 
have  been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that  he  intended 
to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  during  the  administration  of  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Monroe  ? 

"Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident 
and  buoyant  hopes  that  the  whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all 
their  prominent  measures,  and  especially  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  by  far  that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I 
anticipated  nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two 
departments  of  government ;  and  I  reflected  wifh  pleasure,  that 
I  should  find,  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personal 
and  political  friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately  known,  and 
highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be  my  fault,  if  our  amicable  rela- 
tions should  unhappily  cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The  president  has  been 
always  perfectly  familiar  with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question. 

"Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  plan  of  a  national  Bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President  had  been 
misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that  he  had  not  waived  but 
adhered  to  his  constitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  hoped,  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit 
of  compromise  and  concession,  a  Bank,  competent  to  fulfill  the 
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expectations  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be 
eslablished. 

"Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
agreed,  first,  as  to  the  name  of  the  proposed  Bank.  I  confess, 
sir,  that  there  was  something  exceedingly  outre  and  revolting  to 
my  ears,  in  the  term  'Fiscal  Bank;'  but  I  thought,  'what  is 
there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.'  Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the  substan- 
tial faculties,  than  to  the  name  of  the  contemplated  institution, 
we  consented  to  that  which  was  proposed. 

"  Secondly,  as  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  Bank.  Although 
Washington  had  passed  through  m}^  mind  as  among  the  cities  in 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  place  the  Bank,  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  least  eligible  of  some  four  or  five  other  cities.  Never- 
theless, we  consented  to  fix  it  here. 

"And,  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was 
not,  probably,  a  solitary  vote  given  in  either  House  of  Congress 
for  the  bill,  that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching 
power,  as  asserted  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally 
incorporated  in  this  bill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that 
it  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities 
in  Congress,  but  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  concession  toward  the 
President  and  his  particular  friends,  that  the  clause  assumed 
that  form.  So  repugnant  was  it  to  some  of  the  best  friends  of  a 
national  Bank  in  the  other  House,  that  they  finally  voted  against 
the  bill,  because  it  contained  that  compromise  of  the  branching 
power. 

"It  is  true,  that  in  presenting  the  compromise  to  the  Senate,  I 
stated,  as  was  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  President  or  not ;  that,  according  to  my  opin- 
ion, each  department  of  the  Government  should  act  upon  its  own 
responsibility,  independently  of  the  other ;  and  that  I  presented 
the  modification  of  the  branching  power  because  it  was  necessary 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  having  ascertained 
that  the  vote  would  stand  twenty-six  against  it  to  twenty-five,  if 
the  form  of  that  power  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee 
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were  persisted  in.  But  I  nevertheless  did  entertain  the  most 
confident  hopes  and  expectations,  that  the  bill  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  President ;  and  this  motive,  although  not  the  im- 
mediate one,  had  great  weight  in  the  introduction  and  adoption 
of  the  compromise  clause.  I  knew  that  our  friends  who  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported,  were  actuated,  as  they  avowed, 
by  considerations  of  union  and  harmony,  growing  out  of  sup- 
posed views  of  the  President,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not 
feil  to  feel  and  appreciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  regret 
that  we  were  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions, 
made  in  a  genuine  and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction 
of  the  President  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been 
returned  by  him  with  his  objections."  \    - 

After  giving  the  objections  of  the  President  a  thorough  scru- 
tiny, he  added,  in  conclusion  : 

"  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  an  un- 
fortunate difference  of  opinion  between  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive departments,  the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed, 
and  it  would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  be  brought  to 
coincide  in  any  measure  corresponding  with  the  public  hopes 
and  expectations.  I  regret  that  the  President  has  not,  in  this 
message,  favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit  exhibition  of 
his  views.  It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
formed  after  the  two  old  models.  I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not 
have  received  his  sanction.  He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  which  he  has  returned ;  but  whether  he  would  giA^e  his  ap- 
probation to  any  bank,  and,  if  any,  what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not 
absolutely  clear.  I  think  it  mav  be  collected  from  the  messao-e, 
with  the  aid  or  information  derived  through  other  sources,  that 
the  President  would  concur  in  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  whose 
operations  should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  to 
deposits,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulation,  excluding  the  power 
of  discounting  promissory  notes.  And  I  understand  that  some 
of  our  friends  are  now  considering  the  practicability  of  arranging 
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and  passing  a  bill  in  conformily  with  the  views  of  President 
Tyler.  While  I  regret  that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such 
an  experiment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  determin- 
ing, whether  I  can  or  can  not  vote  for  such  a  bill  after  I  see  it 
in  its  matured  form,  I  assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no 
obstacle  or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  them, 
go  on :  God  speed  you  in  any  measure  which  will  serve  the 
country,  and  preserve  or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between 
the  departments  of  government.  An  Executive  veto  of  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  after  the  sad  experience  of  late  years,  is  an 
event  which  was  not  anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the 
President ;  certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  come  upon  us  with 
tremendous  weight,  and  amidst  the  greatest  excitement  within 
and  without  the  metropolis.  The  question  now  is,  what  shall  be 
done  ?  What,  under  this  most  embarrassing  and  unexpected 
state  of  things,  Avill  our  constituents  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  re- 
quired by  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congress  ?  I  repeat,  that 
if,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Executive  message,  a  Bank 
can  be  devised  Avhich  will  afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils, 
and  secure  the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  of  such  a 
Bank  be  presented.  It  shall  encounter  no  opposition,  if  it  should 
receive  no  support,  from  me. 

"  But  what  further  shall  we  do  ?  Never,  since  I  have  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  a 
period  now  of  nearly  thirty-five  years,  have  I  met  Congress 
under  more  happy  or  more  favorable  auspices.  Never  have  1 
seen  a  House  of  Representatives  animated  by  more  patriotic  dis- 
positions ;  more  united,  more  determined,  more  business-like. 
Not  even  that  House  which  declared  war  in  1812,  nor  that 
which,  in  1815-16,  laid  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  national 
prosperity,  in  adequate  provisions  for  a  sound  currency,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  protection  of  American  industry. 
This  House  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  of  a  large 
deliberative  body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  happily 
there  had  existed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
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all  the  members  of  the  party,  we  should  have  carried  every 
measure  contemplated  at  the  extra  session,  which  the  people  had 
a  rifht  to  expect  from  our  pledges,  and  should  have  been,  by 
this  time,  at  our  respective  homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one, 
and  an  important  one,  of  that  series  of  measures ;  but  shall  we 
therefore  despair  ?  Shall  we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy 
feelings  and  sentiments  ?  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  trans- 
ported by  rash  and  intemperate  passions  and  counsels  ?  Shall 
we  adjourn,  and  go  home  in  disgust  ?  No !  No !  No !  A 
higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic  career  lies  before  us.  Let  us 
here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  do  our  duty,  our 
whole  duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our  duty,  toward  our  common 
country.  We  have  repealed  the  Sub-treasury.  We  have  passed 
a  bankrupt  law — a  beneficent  measure  of  substantial  and  exten- 
sive relief.  Let  us  now  pass  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  bill  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  people  of  this  District.  Let  us  do 
all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can  for  the  public  good.  If  we  are 
finally  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  giving  to  the  country  a 
Bank,  which  will  once  more  supply  it  with  a  sound  currency, 
still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents,  that  we  did  all  that 
we  could  under  actual  circumstances ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not 
carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  was  only  because  to  do  so 
was  impossible.  If  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session,  to 
put  upon  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  basis  the  currency  and 
exchanges  of  the  country,  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  some  way 
will  be  found  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  limiting  and  qualifying  the 
enormous  Executive  power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  in- 
creased majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  competent  to 
the  passage  of  wise  and  salutary  laws,  the  President's  objections 
notwithstanding. 

"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us 
to  pursue  ;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  laudable  endeavors,  now  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  in 
relation  to  a  new  attempt  to  establish  a  Bank,  we  shall  go  home 
bearing  no  self-reproaches  for  neglected  or  abandoned  duty." 
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'  The  course  of  Mr.  Tyler,  with  respect  to  the  Bank  bill,  was 
the  harbinger  of  his  subsequent  conduct  toward  the  party  which 
elevated  him  to  power.  All  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  Aviih  one 
exception,  resigned  their  places  in  disgust.  Mr.  Webster  re- 
tained his  position,  as  Secretary,  because  of  an  important  nego- 
tiation in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  the  British  Government. 
Mr.  Clayton  indignantly  declared,  that  "  Corruption  and  Tyler, 
and  Tyler  and  corruption,  would  stick  together,  as  long  as  Cati- 
line and  treason." 

Mr.  Clat  had  seen  the  veto  power  abused  by  Jackson,  and 
had  then  remonstrated.  But  now,  when  Tyler,  desiring  to  com- 
pensate for  his  personal  insignificance,  by  making  his  power  as 
the  Executive  felt,  returned  to  Congress  bills  inscribed  with  his 
neo-ative,  and  dismissed  whom  he  chose  from  office,  fillino'  their 
places  with  creatures  of  his  own,  Mr.  Clay  again  came  forward, 
seeking  to  procure  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as 
would  duly  restrict  this  dangerous  supremacy  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate. 

He  wished  to  limit  the  veto  power ;  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a 
law  rendering  "a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  after  a  service  of  one  term ;"  to  prevent  the 
appointment  by  the  Executive  of  any  Senator  or  Representative, 
to  any  office  under  the  United  States,  during  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected ;  and  to  procure  a  law  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  chosen  by  Congress. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The 
high  hopes  with  which  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
session  of  May,  1841,  had  been  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment. 
Wearied  with  years  of  fruitless  conflict,  he  longed  for  the  retire- 
ment and  peace  of  private  life.  But,  before  he  left  his  post,  he 
made  a  closing  eftbrt  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  policy.  The  Com- 
promise Tarift'  of  1833  expired  by  limitation,  in  1842.  True  to 
liis  early  predilections,  he  would  not  leave  the  councils  of  his 
country,  until  he  had  lifted  up  his  eloquent  voice  once  more,  in 
favor  of  protection.  Having  fulfilled  that  duty,  he  felt  free  to 
leave  the  troubled  arena  of  politics  for  the  welcomes  of  friends 
and  the  peaceful  shades  of  Ashland. 
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March  31st,  1842,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Senate. 
Rising  in  his  place,  he  said,  with  much  emotion: — 

"Allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  officially,  my  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the 
last  motion  I  shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before  I  make 
that  motion,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  avail  myself,  with 
the  permission  and  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  of  this  last  occa- 
sion of  addressing  to  it  a  few  more  observations. 

"I  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1806. 
I  regarded  that  body  then,  and  still  consider  it,  as  one  which 
may  compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assem- 
bly, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  whether  I  look  to  its 
dignity,  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  powers,  the  ability  by 
Avhich  its  individual  members  have  been  distinguished,  or  its 
organic  constitution.  If  compared  in  any  of  these  respects  with 
the  senates  either  of  Finance  or  of  England,  that  of  the  United 
States  will  sustain  no  derogation.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
constituting  those  bodies,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  House  of 
Peers  in  England,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scot- 
land— and  in  that  of  France  with  no  exception  whatever — tho 
members  hold  their  places  in  their  individual  rights  under  no 
delegated  authority,  not  even  from  the  order  to  which  they 
belong,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  Crown,  trans- 
mitted by  descent,  or  created  in  new  patents  of  nobility ;  while 
here  we  have  the  proud  and  more  noble  title  of  representatives  of 
sovereign  States,  of  distinct  and  independent  commonwealths. 

"If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the  senates  of 
France  and  England,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  we 
shall  find  that  the  aggregate  of  power  is  much  greater  here.  In 
all,  the  respective  bodies  possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the 
foreign  senates,  as  in  this,  the  judicial  power  is  vested,  although 
there  it  exists  in  a  laro-er  deo-ree  than  here.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  vast,  undefined,  and  undefinable  power  involved  in 
the  right  to  co-operate  with  the  Executive  in  the  foi'mation  and 
ratification  of  treaties,  is  enjoyed  in  all  its  magnitude  and  conse- 
quence by  this  body,  while  it  is  possessed  by  neither  of  theirs : 
beside  which,  there  is  another  funclion  of  very  gi'-eat  practical 
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importance — that  of  shai'ing  with  the  Executive  branch  in  dis- 
tributing the  immense  patronage  of  this  Government.  In  both 
these  latter  respects  we  stand  on  grounds  difierenl  from  the 
House  of  Peers  either  of  England  or  France.  And  then,  as  to 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  its  proceedings,  and  ordinarily,  as 
to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I  may,  with  great  truth,  declare 
that,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  knowledge  of  this  Senate, 
it  can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption,  stand  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  any  deliberative  body  that  ever  existed  in 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

"  Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a  seat  in  the  Senate  is,  suffi- 
cient as  it  is  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious 
heart,  I  have  long  determined  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  seek  that 
repose  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the  shades  of  private  life, 
in  the  circle  of  one's  own  family,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
included  in  one  enchanting  word — Home. 

"  It  was  my  purpose  to  terminate  my  connection  with  this  body 
in  November,  1840,  after  the  memorable  and  glorious  political 
struggle  which  distinguished  that  year :  but  I  learned,  soon 
after,  what  indeed  I  had  for  some  time  anticipated  from  the 
result  of  my  own  reflections,  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
would  be  called ;  and  I  felt  desirous  to  co-operate  with  my 
political  and  personal  friends  in  I'estoring,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  the  best  measures  which  their 
united  counsels  might  be  able  to  devise  ;  and  I  therefore  attended 
the  extra  session.  It  was  called,  as  all  know,  by  the  lamented 
Harrison ;  but  his  death,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  his 
successor,  produced  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  public   affairs. 

"  Had  he  lived,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt  that  every  im- 
portant measure  to  which  the  country  had  looked  with  so  confi- 
dent an  expectation  would  have  been  consummated,  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Executive  Avith  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  And  here  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that 
so  much  reproached  extra  session  of  Congress,  that  I  believe  if 
any  of  those,  who,  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  or  the 
bias  of  political  prejudice,  have  loudly  censured  the  measures 
then  adopted,  would  look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of 
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justice,  their  conclusion,  and  that  of  the  country  generally, 
would  be,  that  if  there  exist  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  it  is 
to  be  found  not  in  what  was  done,  but  in  what  was  not  done, 
but  left  unfinished. 

"Had  President  Harrison  lived,  and  the  measures  devised  at 
that  session  been  fully  carried  out,  it  was  my  intention  then  to 
have  resigned  my  seat.  But  the  hope  (I  feared  it  might  prove 
vain)  that,  at  the  regular  session,  the  measures  which  we  had 
left  undone  might  even  then  be  perfected,  or  the  same  object 
attained  in  an  equivalent  form,  induced  me  to  postpone  the 
determination;  and  events  which  arose  after  the  extra  session, 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  those  measures  which  had  been  pro- 
posed at  that  session,  and  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  sub- 
ject our  political  friends  to  the  semblance  of  defeat,  confirmed 
me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  also,  and, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share  the  fortune  of  my 
friends.  But  I  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  retire  as  soon  as  I 
could  do  so  with  propriety  and  decency. 

"  From  1806,  the  period  of  my  entrance  upon  this  noble  thea- 
ter, with  short  intervals,  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  public  councils,  at  home  or  abroad.  Of  the  services  ren- 
dered during  that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak ;  history,  if  she  deign  to  notice  me,  and 
posterity,  if  the  recollection  of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  most  impar- 
tial judges.  When  death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence 
will  be  pronounced,  and  to  that  I  commit  myself.  My  public 
conduct  is  a  fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my 
fellow-men ;  but  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  prompted 
aTe  known  only  to  the  great  searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to 
myself;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  declara- 
tion made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever  errors,  and 
doubtless  there  have  been  many,  may  be  discovered  in  a  review 
of  my  public  service,  I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to 
tliat  divine  arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  I  have 
been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no  personal  motive  ;  have 
sought  no  personal  agg-audizsmeni  ;  but  il^.ai,  in  all   my  public 
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acts,  I  have  had  a  single  eye  directed,  and  a  warm  and  devoted 
heart  dedicated,  to  what,  in  my  best  judgment,  I  believed  the 
true  interests,  the  honor,  the  union,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
country  required. 

"During  that  long  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the 
fate  of  other  public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detrac- 
tion of  the  bitterest,  most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  char- 
acter ;  and  though  not  always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant 
to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it,  in  general,  with  composure,  and  without 
disturbance  here  [pointing  to  his  breast],  waiting  as  I  have 
done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting  confidence,  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  justice  and  of  truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuasion  that 
time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  should  be,  and  that  what- 
ever wrong  or  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the  hands  of  man. 
He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  fully  known,  would,  by  the 
inscrutable  dispensations  of  his  providence,  rectify  all  error, 
redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be  done. 

"But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Everywhere 
throuo-hoiit  the  extent  of  this  o-reat  continent  I  have  had  cordial, 
warm-hearted,  faithful,  and  devoted  friends,  who  have  known 
me,  loved  me,  and  appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  lan- 
guage were  capable  of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  offer  all  the  return  I  have  the  power  to  make  for  their 
genuine,  disinterested,  and  persevering  fidelity  and  devoted 
attachment,  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing 
with  never-ceasing  gratitude.  If,  however,  I  fail  in  suitable 
language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  kindness 
they  have  shown  me,  what  shall  I  say,  what  can  I  say  at  all 
commensurate  with  those  feelings  of  g-ratitude  with  wliich  I 
have  been  inspired  by  the  State  whose  humble  representative 
and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  chamber  ?"  [Here  Mr.  Clay's 
feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  proceeded  with  deep  sensi- 
bility and  difiicult  utterance.] 

"I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  now 
nearly  forty-five  years  ago ;  I  went  as  an  orphan  boy  who  had 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  majority ;  Avho  had  never  recognized 
a  father's  smile,  nor  felt  his  warm  caresses ;   poor,  penniless, 
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without  the  favor  of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect  and  neglecLed 
education,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  business  and  com- 
mon pursuits  of  life ;  but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her 
generous  soil  when  I  was  embraced  with  "parental  fondness, 
caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patronized 
with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that  period  the 
highest  honors  of  the  State  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  me ; 
and  when,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  I 
seemed  to  be  assailed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  interposed 
her  broad  and  impenetrable  shield,  repelled  the  poisoned  shafts 
that  were  aimed  for  my  destruction,  and  vindicated  my  good 
name  from  every  malignant  and  unfounded  aspersion.  I  return 
with  indescribable  pleasure  to  linger  a  while  longer,  and  mingle 
with  the  warm-hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that  State ; 
and,  when  the  last  scene  shall  forever  close  upon  me,  I  hope 
that  my  earthly  remains  will  be  laid  under  her  green  sod  with 
those  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons. 

"But  the  ingenuity  of  my  assailants  is  neA^er  exhausted.  It 
seems  I  have  subjected  myself  to  a  new  epithet ;  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  take  in  honor  or  derogation :  I  am  held  up  to 
the  coimtry  as  a  '  dictator.'  A  dictator  !  The  idea  of  a  dictator- 
ship is  drawn  from  Roman  institutions  ;  and  at  the  time  the  office 
was  created,  the  person  who  wielded  the  tremendous  weight  of 
authority  it  conferred,  concentrated  in  his  own  person  an  abso- 
lute power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  he 
could  levy  armies  ;  he  could  build  and  man  navies;  he  could 
raise  any  amount  of  revenue  he  might  choose  to  demand ;  and 
life  and  death  rested  on  his  fiat.  If  I  were  a  dictator,  as  I  am 
said  to  be,  where  is  the  power  with  which  I  am  clothed  ?  Have 
I  any  army  ?  any  navy  ?  any  revenue  ?  any  patronage  ?  in  a 
word,  any  power  whatever  ?  If  I  had  been  a  dictator,  I  think 
that  even  those  who  have  the  most  freely  applied  to  me  tlie  ap- 
pellation must  be  compelled  to  make  two  admissions ;  first,  that 
my  dictatorship  has  been  distinguished  by  no  cruel  execution?), 
stained  by  no  blood,  sullied  by  no  act  of  dishonor ;  and  1  think 
they  must  also  own  (though  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  date 
my  commission  of  dictator  bears  ;  I  suppose,  however,  it  must 
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have  commenced  with  the  extra  session);  that  if  I  did  usurp  the 
power  of  a  dictator,  I  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  it  within  a 
shorter  period  than  was  allotted  for  the  duration  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Roman'commonwealth. 

"If  to  have  sought  at  the  extra  session  and  at  the  present,  by 
the  co-opei'ation  of  my  friends,  to  carry  out  the  great  measures 
intended  by  the  popular  majority  of  1 840,  and  to  have  earnestly 
wished  that  they  should  all  have  been  adopted  and  executed ; 
if  to  have  ardently  desired  to  see  a  disordered  currency  regulated 
and  restored,  and  irregular  exchanges  equalized  and  adjusted ; 
if  to  have  labored  to  replenish  the  empty  coffers  of  the  treasury 
by  suitable  duties  ;  if  to  have  endeavored  to  extend  relief  to  the 
unfortunate  bankrupts  of  the  country,  who  had  been  ruined  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  erroneous  policy,  as  we  believed,  of  this 
Government ;  to  limit,  circumscribe,  and  reduce  Executive  au- 
thority; to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditure  and  abolish  useless 
offices  and  institutions  ;  and  the  public  honor  to  preserve  untar- 
nished by  supplying  a  revenue  adequate  to  meet  the  national 
engagements  and  incidental  protection  to  the  national  industry ; 
if  to  have  entertained  an  anxious  solicitude  to  redeem  every 
pledge ,  and  execute  every  promise  fairly  made  by  my  political 
friends,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  the  hands 
of  an  honest  and  confiding  people ;  if  these  constitute  a  man  a 
DICTATOR,  why,  then,  I  must  be  content  to  bear,  although 
I  still  ought  only  to  share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  or  the 
honor  of  the  epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  other. 

"That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition 
especially  in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am 
ready  to  own ;  and  those  who  suppose  that  I  have  been  assum- 
ing the  dictatorship,  have  only  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  as- 
sumption that  ardor  and  devotion  which  are  natural  to  my  con- 
stitution, and  which  I  may  have  displayed  with  too  little  regard 
to  cold,  calculating,  and  cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and 
zealously  supporting  important  national  measures  of  policy  which 
I  have  presented  and  espoused. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous  public  service,  especially 
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during  the  last  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  held  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  from  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  main- 
tain my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions,  alike  honestly  enter- 
tained, as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfare, 
I  may  have  often  inadvertently  and  unintentionally,  in  moments 
of  excited  debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive, 
and  susceptible  of  injurious  interpretation  toward  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of 
injury  or  dissatisfaction  produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to 
assure  them  that  I  now  offer  the  most  ample  apology  for  any 
departure  on  my  part  from  the  established  rules  of  parliamentary 
decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assure  senators, 
one  and  all,  without  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I  retire 
from  this  chamber  without  carrying  with  me  a  single  feeling 
of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  Senate  or  any  one  of  its 
members. 

"  I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall,  mutually, 
consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at 
any  time  unfortunately  have  occurred  between  us  ;  and  that  our 
recollections  shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind 
with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble  exhibitions 
of  the  power  of  logic,  argument,  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  nation,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  con- 
tended for  what  he  deemed  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one 
common  object,  the  interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our 
beloved  country.  To  these  thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to  look  back  in  my  retirement  with 
unmeasured  satisfaction. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion 
which  it  was  my  object  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  you. 
I  present  the  credentials  of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any 
void  has  been  created  by  my  withdi'awal  from  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  amply  filled  by  him,  whose  urbanity,  whose  gallant  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  whose  steady  adherence  to  principle,  and 
whose  rare  and  accomplished  powers  in  debate,  are  known  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country.  I  move  that  his  credentials 
10 
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be  received,  and  that  the  oath  of  office  be  now  administered 
to  hina. 

"In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  forever,  from  the  Senate, 
suffer  me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  all  the  great  and 
patriotic  objects  of  the  vrise  framers  of  our  Constitution  may  be 
fulfilled ;  that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be  fully 
answered ;  and  that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  securing  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  in 
maintaining  its  rights  and  honor  abroad,  and  upholding  its 
interests  at  home.  I  retire,  I  know,  at  a  period  of  infinite 
distress  and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could  take  my  leave 
of  you  under  more  favorable  auspices ;  but,  without  meaning, 
at  this  time,  to  say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproaches  for 
the  sad  condition  of  the  country  should  fall,  I  appeal  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  world  to  bear  testimony  to  my  earnest  and 
continued  exertions  to  avert  it,  and  to  the  truth  that  no  blame 
can  justly  attach  to  me. 

"  May  the  most  precious  blessings  of  heaven  rest  upon  the 
whole  Senate  and  each  member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of 
every  one  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  fame  and  renown.  And  when  you  shall  retire 
to  the  bosom  of  your  constituents,  may  you  receive  that  most 
cheering  and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards — their  cordial 
greeting  of  '  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.' 

"And  now,  Mr.  President,  and  senators,  I  bid  you  all  a  long, 
a  lasting,  and  a  friendly  farewell." 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  then  duly  qualified,  and  took  his  seat ; 
when  Mr.  Preston  rose  and  said  :  what  had  just  taken  place  was 
an  epoch  in  their  legislative  history,  and  from  the  feeling  which 
was  evinced,  he  plainly  saw  that  there  was  little  disposition  to 
attend  to  business.  He  would  therefore  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  ;  which  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"The  feeling  manifested  on  this  occasion,"  says  one  of  Mr. 
Clay's  biograpliers,  "both  on  the  tloor  and  in  the  galleries,  Avas 
such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  in  a  like  assembly.  The  opponents  of 
Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate,  some  of  wliom  l.ad  been  verv  bitter  in  tluMr 
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hostility,  seemed  to  be  subdued  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
more  generous  feelings ;  most  of  whom  were  seen  crossing  the 
floor,  after  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  and  offering  their  hands  to 
Mr.  Clay.  All  were  interested  in  observing  this  act  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  touched  in  noticing  that  both  he  and  Mr. 
Clat  were  too  much  affected  to  make  any  conversation,  and 
forced  to  retire  without  a  sinp-le  word." 


OHAJr^TEK     XII. 

Me.  Clay  is  again  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  suffers  renewed 
defeat — Sorrow  of  his  friends  —  War  with  Mexico — Acquisition  of 
Territory — Embarrassing  questions — Danger  to  the  Union — Mr.  Clay 
accepts  a  seat  in  the  Senate — His  heroic  efforts  to  quiet  the  distraction 
of  his  country — It  is  the  Chieftain's  last  battle — Disease  advances — His 
death — His  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  orator — His  characteristics  as  a 


The  Whig  party  submitted,  as  they  were  compelled  to  do,  but 
submitted  indignantly,  to  the  results  arising  from  their  ill-starred 
choice.  Wailing  with  impatience  for  the  termination  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  misrule,  they  resolved  that  when  they  entered  the 
next  political  contest,  it  should  be  with  men  whose  principles 
were  tried  and  true.  Every  consideration  directed  their  choice 
to  the  patriot  of  Ashland.  He  certainly  could  not  prove  treach- 
erous to  that  system  and  to  that  party  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  founder.  Propriety  long  before  would  have  given  to  hi3 
claims  the  preference  over  those  of  every  competitor.  But  the 
four  years  of  disappointment  had  brought  an  abundant  harvest 
of  regrets. 

When,  therefore,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltimore,  in 
1844,  it  was  pervaded  with  but  one  sentiment.  No  rival  claims 
were  there.  The  popular  voice  had  spoken  decisively,  and  the 
convention  was  its  faithful  echo.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the 
usual  balloting.  Amid  the  tumultuous  cheering,  opportunity 
was  hardly  afforded  to  hear  a  resolution  which  was  offered.  It 
declared  Mr.  Clay  the  choice  of  the  assembly,  and  was  adopted 
upon  the  instant  by  acclamation.  Theodore  Frelinghuyson,  a 
man  of  excellent  qualities  and  imquestioned  probity,  was  placed 
upon  the  ticket  with  him  for  the  Vice  Presidency.     With  these 
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leaders,  the  Whigs  were  sanguine  of  success.  The  possibility 
of  defeat  was  hardly  dreamed  of.  The  canvassing  went  on  with 
an  enthusiasm  akin  to  that  of  1840. 

The  Democrats  had  nominated,  in  opposition,  a  member  of 
their  party  liardly  known  beyond  his  own  neighborhood.  With 
such  a  candidate,  it  was  thought  that  the  self-styled  Democracy 
would  inevitably  suffer  an  overwhelming  defeat.  But  the  result 
proved  their  choice  to  be  more  politic  than  their  opponents  had 
imagined. 

In  April,  Mr.  Clay  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
letter  called,  in  reference  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  dated, 
the  Raleio'h  letter.     In  that  letter  he  took  decided  o-round  ao-ainst' 

o  o  o 

the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas.  But  the  Texas  scheme  was 
popular.  The  candor  of  Mr.  Clay  operated  to  his  detriment. 
His  opponent  was  more  discreet.  Obscurity  had  given  him  the 
advantage  of  not  appearing  committed  to  any  decisive  policy. 
He  was  determined  not  to  compromise  this  advantage  by  any 
indiscretions  of  speech. 

The  election  went  duly  on.  The  returns,  as  they  came  in, 
indicated  a  close  contest.  There  were  abundant  evidences,  in 
some  sections,  of  corruption.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  seemed  in 
the  ascendant.  New  York  State,  it  was  believed,  had  given  him 
a  majority.  The  Whigs  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
celebrate  their  supposed  victory.  Cannons  were  fired  ;  universal 
rejoicing  reigned,  but  all  this  festivity  was  doomed  to  a  speedy 
termination.  Later  returns  indicated  that,  by  a  defection  from 
the  Whig  ranks.  New  York  State  was  lost,  and  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  defeated. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  attended  the  ascertainment  of 
this  fact  can  not  be  described.  With  many  the  feeling,  for  a 
time,  was  more  like  that  from  the  loss  of  all  earthly  hopes,  and 
the  burial  of  all  earthly  friendships,  than  such  as  ixsually  attends 
the  result  of  a  mere  political  contest.  Letters  poured  in  upon 
Mr.  Clay,  expressive  of  such  feelings  as  are  seldom  enter- 
tained toward  the  unsuccessful  politician.  But  it  is  not  often 
that  one  slands  in  the  attitude  to  the  public,  which  Mr.  Clay 
occupied.      The  politician  was  not  so  prominent  in  him,  as  the 
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patriot.  The  people  regarded  him,  not  so  much  as  a  statesman 
and  legislator,  as  a  public  benefactor  and  friend. 

Mr.  Clay  was  evidently  deeply  disappointed,  but  he  bore  his 
disappointment  nobly.  The  Kentucky  electors,  after  depositing 
their  vote  at  Frankfort,  their  capital,  waited  upon  him  at  Ash- 
land, to  tender  their  regrets  for  his  defeat.  He  came  forth  to 
meet  them,  and  in  reply  to  their  address,  said,  with  much  feel- 
ing :  "  I  will  not  affect  indifference  to  the  personal  concern  I 
had  in  the  political  contest  just  terminated ;  but  unless  I  am 
greatly  self-deceived,  the  principal  attraction  to  me  of  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  arose  out  of  the  cherised  hope 
that  I  might  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
to  accomplish  public  good.  I  desired  to  see  the  former  purity 
of  the  General  Government  restored,  and  to  see  dangers  and  evils 
which  I  sincerely  believed  encompassed  it,  averted  and  remedied. 
I  was  anxious  that  the  policy  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
great  department  of  domestic  labor  and  industry,  should  be  fixed 
and  stable,  and  that  all  might  know  how  to  regulate  and  accom- 
modate their  conduct.  And,  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  public  measures,  which  you  have  enumerated,  I  hoped  to 
live  to  witness,  and  to  contribute  to,  their  adoption  and  establish- 
ment." 

Mr.  Polk  was  inducted  into  office  almost  at  the  moment  when, 
through  the  agency  of  President  Tyler,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  was  consummated.  The  war  with  Mexico, 
which  Mr.  Clay  had  predicted,  soon  followed.  The  feeble 
Mexicans  were  easily  vanquished.  The  Americans  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  Mexico,  and  accomplished  in  effect,  what,  in 
terms  of  rhetorical  bombast,  they  designated  "  reveling  in  the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas." 

American  valor  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
conclusion,  but  in  its  results  the  contest  was  transferred  from 
the  plains  of  Mexico  to  the  floors  of  Congress.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Territory  brought  with  it  embarrassing  questions.  In 
the  extension  of  the  borders  of  the  Union,  its  stability  was  im- 
periled. The  country  was  again  brought  into  an  emergency 
which  demanded  the  services  of  the  Great  Pacificator.       But, 
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meanwhile,  an  election  had  taken  place.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Clat  desired  to  present  him  again  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
But  expediency  prevailed  over  merit.  The  Mexican  war  had 
given  eclat  to  the  name  of  Taylor,  and  the  statesman  was  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  the  chieftain. 

Mr.  Clay  bowed  his  head  resignedly  to  the  fresh  disappoint- 
ment. The  twenty  years  of  reverses  had  not  soured  his  nature. 
Injustice,  detraction  and  blasted  hopes,  had  not  made  him  a 
hater  of  his  kind.  He  was  still  the  same  ardent  patriot  that  he 
had  ever  been,  willing  to  bury  considerations  of  self  in  his 
higher  love  for  his  country.  Clouds  were  seen  gathering  over 
the  prospects  of  the  nation.  His  beloved  State  believed  that  the 
presence  of  her  own  Clay  was  needed  in  the  legislative  councils. 
The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and,  though  aged,  infirm  and  toil-worn,  he 
patriotically  accepted  it. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  the  country  had  need  of  its  truest 
patriot.  A  complication  of  difficulties  such  as  had  never  arisen 
in  its  darkest  period  confronted  its  statesmen,  and  alarmed  its 
people.  The  question  of  Slavery,  always  a  fearful  one,  pre- 
sented itself  under  new  forms  and  a  more  than  usually  dangerous 
aspect. 

California,  impatient  of  the  tardiness  of  legislation,  had 
adopted  a  State  Constitution  excluding  Slavery,  and  demanded 
admission.  Texas  was  involved  in  difficulties,  relating  to  a 
boundary  line  with  New  Mexico.  A  debt  which  the  new  State 
had  contracted,  the  United  States  were  called  upon  to  assume. 
The  new  Territories  were  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  define 
their  position  relative  to  Slavery.  The  North  was  demanding 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  South,  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  insecurity 
of  their  property,  demanded  a  renewed  affirmation  of  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  returning  fup-itives  from  labor. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  resolutions  of  compromise,  relating  sever- 
ally to  these  formidable  difficulties.  His  aged  form  appeared 
upon  the  Senate  floor  in  something  of  its  youthful  erectness. 
His  wasted   cheek  o-lowed  ao-ain  with   the  flush  of  excitement. 
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His  eye  flashed  once  more  with  that  light,  before  which  opposi- 
tion had  often  quailed.  His  voice  assumed  those  seductive  tones 
by  which  anger  had  repeatedly  been  disarmed. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  after  reading  and  commenting  upon 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  drawn  up,  "  you  have  before  you 
the  whole  series  of  resolutions,  the  whole  scheme  of  arrano-e- 
ment  and  accommodation  of  these  distracting  questions,  which 
I  have  to  offer,  after  having  bestowed  on  these  subjects  the  most 
anxious,  intensely  anxious,  consideration  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  this  body.  How  far  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  both  or  either 
of  the  parties  on  these  great  questions,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  both.  There  is  no  sacrifice 
of  any  principle,  proposed  in  any  of  them,  by  either  party.  The 
plan  is  founded  upon  mutual  forbearance,  originating  in  a  spirit 
of  reconciliation  and  concession ;  not  of  principles,  but  of  mat- 
ters of  feeling.  At  the  North,  sir,  I  know  that  from  feeling,  by 
many  at  least,  cherished  as  being  dictated  by  considerations  of 
humanity  and  philanthropy,  there  exists  a  sentiment  adverse  to 
the  institution  of  Slavery. 

"  Sir,  I  might,  I  think, — although  I  believe  this  project  con- 
tains about  an  equal  amount  of  concession  and  forbearance  on 
both  sides, — have  asked  from  the  free  States  of  the  North  a  more 
liberal  and  extensive  concession  than  should  be  asked  from  the 
slave  States.  And  why,  sir?  With  you,  gentlemen  Senators 
of  the  free  States,  what  is  it?  An  abstraction,  a  sentiment, — a 
sentiment,  if  you  please,  of  humanity  and  philanthropy, — a 
noble  sentiment,  when  directed  rightly,  with  no  sinister  or  party 
purposes  ;  an  atrocious  sentiment, — a  detestable  sentiment, — or 
rather  the  abuse  of  it, — Avhen  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
unworthy  purposes.  I  said  that  I  might  ask  from  you  larger 
and  more  expansive  concessions  than  from  the  slave  States* 
And  why  ?  You  are  numerically  more  powerful  than  the  slave 
States.  Not  that  there  is  any  difterence, — for  upon  that  subject 
I  can  not  go  along  with  the  ardent  expression  of  feeling  by  some 
of  my  friends  coming  from  the  same  class  of  States  from  which 
I  come, — not  that  there  is  any  difference  in  valor,  in  proAvess,  in 
noble  and  patriotic  daring,  whenever  it  is  required  for  the  safety 
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and  salvation  of  the  country,  between  the  people  of  one  class  of 
States  and  those  of  the  other.  You  are,  in  point  of  numbers, 
however,  greater ;  and  greatness  and  magnanimity  should  ever 
be  allied. 

"But  there  are  other  reasons  why  concession  upon  such  a 
eubject  as  this  should  be  more  liberal,  more  expansive,  coming 
from  the  free,  than  from  the  slave  States.  It  is,  as  I  I'emarked, 
a  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  on  your 
side.  Ay,  sir,  and  when  a  sentiment  of  that  kind  is  honestly 
and  earnestly  cherished,  with  a  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  to 
enforce  it,  it  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  sentiment ;  but,  sir,  when 
the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  made  by  those  who  cherish  that  senti- 
ment and  inculcate  it,  but  by  another  people,  in  whose  situation 
it  is  impossible,  from  their  position,  to  sympathize  and  to  share 
all  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  I  must  say  to  you. 
Senators  from  the  free  States,  it  is  a  totally  difierent  question. 
On  your  side  it  is  a  sentiment  without  sacrifice,  a  sentiment 
without  danger,  a  sentiment  without  hazard,  without  peril,  with- 
out loss.  But  how  is  it  on  the  other  side,  to  which,  as  I  have 
said,  a  greater  amount  of  concession  ought  to  be  made  in  any 
scheme  of  compromise  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  there  is  a  vast  and  incalculable  amount 
of  property  to  be  sacrificed,  and  to  be  sacrificed,  not  by  your 
sharing  in  the  common  burdens,  but  exclusive  of  you.  And 
this  is  not  all.  The  social  intercourse,  habit,  safety,  property, 
life,  everything  is  at  hazard,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
slave  States. 

"  Sir,  look  at  the  storm  which  is  now  raging  before  you,  beat- 
ir.g  in  all  its  rage  pitilessly  on  your  family.  They  are  in  the 
South.  But  where  are  your  families,  where  are  your  people. 
Senators  from  the  free  States?  They  are  safely  housed,  enjoy- 
ing all  Ihe  blessings  of  domestic  comfort,  peace  and  quiet,  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  own  families. 

"  Behold,  Mr.  President,  that  dwelling-house  now  wrapped  in 
flames.  Listen,  sir,  to  the  rafters  and  beams  which  fall  in  suc- 
cession, amid  the  crash  ;  and  the  flames  ascending  higher  and 
higher  as  they  tumble  down.  Behold  those  women  and  children 
VI 
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who  are  flying  from  the  calamitous  scene,  and  with  their  shrieks 
and  lamentations  imploring  the  aid  of  high  Heaven.  Whose 
house  is  that?  Whose  wives  and  children  are  they?  Yours  in 
the  free  Stales  ?  No.  You  are  looking  on  in  safety  and  security, 
while  the  conflagration  Avhich  I  have  described  is  raging  in  the 
slave  States,  and  produced,  not  intentionally,  by  you,  but  pro- 
duced from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  measures  which  you 
Lare  adopted,  and  which  others  have  carried  far  beyond  what 
you  have  wished. 

"In  the  one  scale,  then,  we  behold  sentiment,  sentiment, 
sentiment  alone ;  in  the  other,  property,  the  social  fabric,  life, 
and  all  that  makes  life  desiiable  and  happy." 

To  those  who  spurned  the  idea  of  compromise,  Mr.  Cl.af 
addressed  himself  in  the  following  animated  terms:  "There 
are  persons  who  are  very  wise  in  their  own  esteem,  and  who  will 
reject  all  compromises  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  compromise 
should  not  be  attempted.  I  go  for  honorable  compromise,  when 
occasions  call  for  it.  Life  itself  is  but  a  compromise,  until  the 
Great  Destroyer  finally  triumphs.  All  legislation,  all  govern- 
ment, all  society  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  conces- 
sion, politeness,  comity,  courtesy;  upon  these  every  thing  is 
based.  I  bow  to  you  to-day,  because  you  bow  to  me.  You  are 
respectful  to  me,  because  I  am  respectful  to  you.  Compromise 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  between  the  members  of  a  republic  as 
of  a  common  family.  Compromises  have  this  recommendation, 
that  if  you  concede  any  thing,  you  have  something  conceded  to 
you  in  return.  Treaties  are  compromises  made  with  foreign 
powers,  which  is  not  a  case  like  this.  Here,  if  you  concede 
any  thing,  it  is  to  your  own  brethren, — to  your  own  family.  Let 
him  who  elevates  himself  above  humanity,  above  its  Aveaknesses, 
its  infirmities,  its  wants,  its  necessities,  say,  if  he  pleases,  I 
never  will  compromise ;  but  let  no  one  who  is  not  above  the 
frailties  of  our  common  natui'e,  disdain  compromises." 

The  debate  was  continued  through  many  months.  The  excite- 
ment, meanwhile,  continued  to  increase,  both  in  Congress  and 
among  the  people.  The  terms  of  pacification,  proposed  bv  Mr. 
Clav,  met  witli  ojiposiiion   from  everv  quarter.      Yet  even  from 
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such  discouragement  he  borrowed  some  gleams  of  comfort. 
"When  I  brought  forward  these  resolutions,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
intended,  so  help  me  God,  to  propose  a  plan  of  doing  equal  and 
'  impartial  justice  to  the  South  and  to  the  North,  so  far  as  I  could 
comprehend  it,  and  I  think  it  does  yet.  But  how  has  this  eflforfc 
been  received  by  the  ultraists  ?  Why,  sir,  at  the  North  they 
cry  out, — 'It  is  all  concession  to  the  South.'  And,  sir,  what  is 
the  language  of  the  South  ?  They  say, — '  It  is  all  concession  to 
the  North ;'  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  it  has  reconciled 
me  very  much  to  my  poor  efforts,  to  find  that  the  ultraists  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other,  equally  traduce  the  scheme  I  propose 
as  conceding  every  thing  to  their  opponents." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  new  resolutions  of  cora- 
pi'omise  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee.  Upor 
motion  of  Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was 
appointed  "to  take- Mr.  Clay's  and  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  as  a 
basis  of  compromise,  and  to  report  a  bill  or  bills  thereon."  Of 
this  committee  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.  On  the  eighth  of  May, 
they  submitted  their  report.  "  They  brought  in  three  separate 
bills,  covering  most  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Clay's  and 
Mr.  Bell's  resolutions;  one  for  the  admission  of  California, 
organizing  the  Territorial  Governments,  and  determining  the 
boundaries  of  Texas."  "  The  second  bill  proposed  enactments 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  third  was  framed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  bills,  however,  met  with  persistent  opposition  in  Congress. 
They  were  also  understood  not  to  possess  the  favor  of  the  Execu- 
tiA^e.  But,  during  the  continuance  of  the  discussion.  General 
Taylor  died.  His  successor,  Mr.  Fillmore,  looked  upon  the 
measures  designed  to  quiet  the  distraction  of  the  Union  with  a 
more  favoring  eye. 

Mr.  Clay,  disregarding  the  weakness  of  age  and  the  pains  of 
incipient  disease,  battled  on.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Colton, 
asserts,  in  his  "Last  Seven  Years  of  Henry  Clay,"  that  "from 
the  time  he  brought  forward  his  resolution,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  to  the  thirly-first  of  July,  when  the  bill  passed  with 
nothing  in   ii  bui    ihe   Teiiiujiy  uf  U'aii,  Mi'.  Clay  l.ad  been  on 
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his  feet,  in  the  debate,  seventy  times, — not  always  to  say  much, 
but  frequently  called  out  in  some  of  his  most  forcible  speeches. 
Every  lime  that  the  subject  of  the  bill  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
he  was  at  his  post,  watching  with  intensity  the  action  of  the 
mind  of  the  Senate,  and  embracing  every  opportunity  to  put 
forward  the  measure.  It  has  been  seen,"  he  continues,  "what 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter,  springing  up  in  new  forms,  and 
at  every  stage.  But  the  movement,  which  his  own  hand  corn- 
met  ced,  never  flagged,  and  the  final  vote,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
July,  which  had  stricken  every  thing  from  the  bill  but  a  Terri- 
torial Government  for  Utah,  and  which  seemed  to  be  a  defeat, 
was,  nevertheless,  a  victory.  For  the  Senate  did  not  come  to 
this  conclusion,  without  having  made  up  their  minds  to  carry 
out  in  separate  bills  every  thing  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  thirteen,  and  this  was  perfectly  understood.  There  was  a 
nominal  defeat  and  yet  a  glorious  triumph.  The  irresistible 
influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  so  long  and  so  well  sustained,  had 
successfully  combated  faction  in  all  its  forms,  and  converted 
opposition  into  a  reluctant  auxiliary." 

But  the  ffreat  chieftain  had  fouo-ht  his  last  battle.  His  inces- 
sant  exertions  wore  upon  a  physical  frame  yielding  to  age.  He 
had  passed  the  threescore  years  and  ten  assigned  to  human  life. 
He  had  stood  valiantly  at  his  post  through  half  a  century.  He 
had  been  permitted  to  see  the  astonishing  development  of  his 
beloved  country.  He  had  known  her  in  infancy.  It  was  also 
his  privilege  to  behold  her  rejoicing  in  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  maturer  life.  But  it  had  been  granted  him  not  only  to  see 
his  country's  greatness,  but  more  perhaps  than  any  other  to 
advance  it.  Boasting  of  the  exploits  and  fame  of  his  country, 
he  might  also  proudly  add,  "quorum  magna  pars  fui.^' 

The  time  drew  near  for  him  to  pass  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  laboi'S.  Lingering  yet  a  little  while  about  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, visiting  Newport  to  invigorate  his  jaded  system,  voyaging 
to  Cuba  and  New  Orleans,  to  relieve  his  distressing  cough, 
reposing  awhile  in  the  domestic  quiet  of  Asliland,  a  few  une- 
veiiiful  monlhs  passed  away.  Again  he  returned  to  Washington, 
and  this  linif  [o  die.     He  was  able  to  appear  but  uiu-e  in  his  place 
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in  the  Senate.  Through  the  winter  he  continued  feeble.  As 
spring  advanced  he  sank  rapidly.  Yet  even  in  his  sick  chamber 
he  found  occasion  to  show  his  patriotism.  The  country  was 
running  wild  with  excitement  in  behalf  of  Hungary.  Kossuth, 
by  his  "wonderful  and  fascinating  eloquence,"  seemed  about  to 
unsettle  the  policy  recommended  by  Washington.  The  voice 
which  had  been  lifted  up  so  eloquently  in  behalf  of  South 
American  independence  and  the  struggling  Greeks,  was  now 
heard  in  friendly  remonstrance.  The  dying  statesman  admitted 
the  enthusiastic  Hungarian  to  an  interview.  He  addressed  him 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  even  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
pliment, but  protested  against  the  policy  which  he  had  been 
recommending  to  our  people,  and  by  a  short  and  convincing 
argument,  demonstrated  to  him  its  impracticability. 

This  was  Mr.  Clay's  last  service  to  his  country.  It  was 
generally  known  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  fatal  disease.  The 
nation  was  prepared  gradually  for  its  loss.  Intelligence  from 
Washington  was  daily  looked  for  with  melancholy  interest.  The 
calamity  at  last  came.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1852,  it 
was  announced  in  the  Senate  chamber,  that  Henrt  Clay  was 
no  more. 


We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  principal  events  in  the 
political  history  of  Mr.  Clay,  omitting  the  mention  of  those  only 
which  were  either  of  temporary  importance,  or  which  would 
have  interrupted  the  flow  of  the  narrative  at  some  interesting 
point.  Among  the  last  we  may  specify  his  glowing  speeches 
upon  the  Greek  revolution,  and  his  bill  providing  for  the  distri- 
bution among  the  several  States  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  It  remains  only  to  indicate  briefly  his 
prominent  characteristics  as  a  statesman,  as  an  orator,  and  as  a 
man. 

In  reo-ard  to  his  abilities  in  the  first  relation,  it  mav  be  thought 
by  some  unnecessary  to  say  much,  because  time  is  a  better 
commentator  upon  the  wisdom  o'  political  measures  than  any 
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historian.  Since,  however,  the  excellence  of  this  world  is 
seldom  absolute,  we  trust  that  we  may  be  indulged  in  determin- 
ing his  relative  position. 

In  enumerating  our  statesmen,  were  we,  like  the  sacred 
chronicler,  to  class  by  themselves  thirty  of  the  most  eminent, 
we  might,  after  recounting  their  exploits  and  specifying  the  chief 
among  them,  significantly  add,  as  does  the  sacred  writer :  Yet 
these  attained  not  unto  the  first  three.  Among  all  our  public 
men  diirino-  the  last  half  century,  Clat,  Calhoun  and  Webster, 
confessedly  occupied  a  position  by  themselves. 

Viewed  as  statesmen  it;  may  be  easy,  standing  where  we  do, 
to  point  out  their  errors.  Small  genius  is  required  for  that.  It 
:s  another  question  whether  any  others  in  the  same  circumstances 
would  have  done  as  well.  They  failed  in  some  of  their  plans, 
unquestionably,  and  were  in  error  in  respect  to  others,  but 
what  statesman  was  ever  infallible  ?  Estimating  them  by  their 
capabilities  and  by  their  molding  influence  upon  the  country, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  the  correct  method,  we  must  place 
them  very  high  in  the  scale  of  statesmen.  If  asked  to  decide 
which  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
and  the  ability  to  direct  in  legislation,  we  should  promptly 
give  the  j)reference  to  Mr.  Clay.  And  yet  his  power  as  a 
statesman  is  to  be  measured  rather  by  what  he  was  capable  of 
doing,  than  by  what  he  actually  accomplished.  His  efforts, 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  half  of  his  career,  were  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  and  triumphant  opposition. 

Some  of  his  favorite  plans  were  possibly  pushed  too  far.  Yet 
upon  the  question  of  a  National  Bank,  if  he  erred,  he  erred  with 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  country,  with  Madison  and  Calhoun, 
and  the  majority  of  the  leading  minds. 

«  As  a  party  leader,  his  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order.  We 
know  that  he  was  sometimes  charged  with  imperiousness  and  an 
obstinacy  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plans,  but  in  this  fact,  so 
far  from  seeing  in  it  a  fault,  Ave  recognize  the  very  foundation 
of  his  excellence.  Resoluteness  and  inflexibility  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  imperious,  and  yet  they  are  the  first  and 
last  essentials  to  any  success  in  politics.      There  must  be   no 
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feebleness,  no  vacillation  in  dealing  with  masses  of  men,  espe- 
cially with  wily  political  opponents. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Clay's  promptness  was  particularly  evident 
in  the  war  of  1812,  as  seen  in  contrast  with  the  wavering  inde- 
cision of  those  who  desired  war,  but  dared  not  venture  iipon  it. 
This  quality,  indeed,  caused  him  to  be  looked  to  in  every  emer- 
gency as  the  champion  of  his  party. 

But  granting  that  there  was  something  of  imperiousness  in  his 
manner,  it  was  combined  with  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  bearing, 
which  made  men  delight  to-  acknoAvledge  him  leader,  and  to  be 
proud  of  his  championship.  There  seems  to  be  a  species  of 
fascination  about  those  who  move  men  powerfully.  Napoleon 
had  it.  Henry  Clay  was  endowed  with  it.  No  man  in  this 
country  has  ever  possessed  the  quality  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

If  we  come  to  the  question  of  patriotism,  no  one  ever  doubted 
him  there.  In  some  instances,  and  in  respect  to  some  measures, 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  been  led  astray  by  it ;  but  if  so,  it 
was  a  noble  error, — a  failing  which  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

It  is  by  the  conflict  of  qualities  and  of  men,  that  effects  are 
produced  in  this  world.  The  earth  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the 
force  of  opposite  attractions.  It  describes  a  course  through 
the  heavens  which  is  a  compromise  between  the  centripetal  and 
projectile  forces.  So  is  it  often  with  respect  to  the  statesmanship 
of  men.  No  one  man,  be  he  ever  so  great,  carries  perfectly  his 
point ;  he  is  balanced  by  others,  who  vary  as  widely  as  himself 
from  the  mark,  but  by  the  counter  influences  of  the  two,  the  de- 
sirabla  result  is  insured.  Every  country  where  exists  any  thing 
whicl.  inay  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  statesmanship,  possesses 
two  parties,  a  consei-vative  and  a  radical,  and  between  the  two, 
and  only  by  the  conflict  of  the  two,  is  the  golden  mean  attained. 

As  a  statesman,  we  then  rank  Mr.  Clay  high  among  the  fore- 
most, notwithstanding  political  opponents  have  said  that  all 
which  he,  by  slow  degrees  and  infinite  toil  constructed,  has  been 
overthrown,  before  he  is  hardly  cold  in  his  grave. 

As  an  orator,  Henry  Clay,  we  are  persuaded,  occupies  the 
first  rank.  Oratory  with  him  was  that  spontaneous,  wonderful 
gift  which  it  was  with  Lord  Cliatham  and  Patrick  Henry.     In 
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those  qualities  which  move  men,  he  surpassed,  immeasurably, 
his  two  great  rivals,  Webster  and  Calhoun.  He  never,  perhaps, 
in  any  parliamentary  effort,  came  up  to  the  mark  of  Webster's 
reply  to  Hayne,  but  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  there  could  be  no 
comparison.  While  Webster  was  almost  uniformly  dull.  Clay 
was  always  animated  and  interesting.  His  sensibilities  were 
keen  and  powerful,  easily  moved,  and  impetuous  as  an  ocean 
Btorm. 

Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  on  ordinary  occasions,  cold 
and  phlegmatic.  And  yet  Clay,  to  produce  an  effect,  never  de- 
scended to  vulgarity.  He  was  always  above  demagogism  and 
the  low  tricks  of  the  politician.  He  despised  such  methods  to 
obtain  success,  although  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  men.  He 
was  a  proud-spirited,  high-toned  gentleman,  and  his  oratory 
very  seldom  revealed  him  in  any  other  light.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  could  sincerely  say,  "I  would  rather  be  right  than 
be  President." 

To  convey  a  clear  idea  of  his  eloquence  is  impossible.  Like 
that  of  Chatham  and  Patrick  Henry,  it  must  live  only  in  tradi- 
tion. In  his  published  speeches,  the  reader  searches  in  vain  for 
the  spell  which  bound  his  hearers.  Like  that  of  every  great 
natixral  orator,  it  existed  in  his  gestures,  his  ftiatchless  voice,  his 
dilating  form,  his  attitudes,  and  the  glances  of  his  enkindled 
eye.  These  are  things  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  re- 
porter ;  and  yet  these  are  the  things  in  which  reposed  the 
hidings  of  his  power.  His  style  as  a  writer,  is,  however,  very 
creditable.  It  is  always  clear,  vigorous,  direct  and  not  often 
merely  declamatory.  Still,  we  are  left  to  regret  that  he  has  not 
left  behind  him  such  monuments  of  his  power,  as  did  our  colossal 
Webster.  In'  the  clear,  polished,  classic  prose  of  the  Marshfield 
statesman,  we  have  a  worthy  index  of  his  intellect.  We  can 
measure  him  "st^Hh^fisfactory  accuracy,  and  feel  assured  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  his  mental  greatness.  It  is  not  so  with  Clay. 
He  has  left  nothing  to  tell  adequately  the  story  of  his   power. 

As  a  man,  Henry  Clay's  character  was  eminently  striking 
and  attractive.  He  was  gallant,  witty,  ready,  and  self-possessed. 
His  social  affeelions  Avere  strono-  and  livelv.     The  death  of  his 
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children  affected  him  to  swooning.  His  personal  friends  were 
devoted  to  the  last  degree.  A  large  sum  was  raised  among 
them,  to  lift  off  the  incumbrances  from  his  estate,  and  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  transferred  to  his  account. 

No  public  man,  since  Washington,  has  received,  in  this  country, 
such  testimonials  of  esteem,  or  has  drawn  out  so  much  the  love 
of  the  people.  He  excited,  wherever  he  went  in  his  travels,  an  en- 
thusiasm such  as  a  prince  or  an  emperor  might  hopelessly  envy. 
The  fascination  of  his  manners  and  conversation  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  his  eloquence ;  and  this  is  not  the  testimony  of 
his  partial  and  unostentatious  countrymen  only,  but  of  titled  and 
courtly  foreigners.  Lord  Morpeth,  in  his  "Travels  in  America," 
says,  "I  heard  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate  once,  but  every  one  told 
me  that  he  was  laboring  under  feebleness  and  exhaustion,  so 
that  I  could  only  perceive  the  great  charm  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  I  think  this  most  attractive  quality  was  still  more  per- 
ceivable in  private  intercourse,  as  I  certainly  never  met  any  pub- 
lic man,  either  in  his  country  or  in  mine,  always  excepting  Mr. 
Canning,  who  exercised  sucb  evident  fascination  over  the  minds 
and  afiections  of  his  friends  and  followers  as  Henry  Clay.  I 
thought  his  society  most  attractive,  easy,  simple,  and  genial  with 
great  natural  dignity.  If  his  countrymen  made  better  men 
Presidents,  I  should  applaud  their  virtue  in  resisting  the  spell 
of  his  eloquence  and  attractions." 

But  the  sagacious  statesman,  the  captivating  orator,  and  the 
chivalrous  man  exists  now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  only  in 
his  deeds  and  in  history.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  his  fame, 
and  in  return  we  can  talk  only  of  columns  and  statues  to  his 
memory.  Vain  oblation  !  in  respect  to  which  one  of  Kentucky's 
sons,*  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  eloquence,  utters  these  im- 
passioned sentiments  : — 

"  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  meditate  the  construction  of  a  mon- 
ument, to  mark  the  spot  where  repose  the  remains  of  that  frail 
tenement,  which  once  held  in  his  fiery  soul.  It  will  be  honor- 
able to  them,  and  will  foim  a  graceful  ornamen..  *o  the  green 
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woods  which  surround  the  city  of  which  he  had  himself  been  so 
long  the  living-  ornament ;  but  it  will  be  useless  to  him  or  his 
fame.  He  trusted  neither  himself  nor  fame  to  mechanical  hands 
or  perishable  materials.  '  Ex  eg  it  monumentum,  peren7ihis  aere.' 
They  may  lay  their  pedestals  of  granite — they  may  rear  their 
polished  columns  till  they  pierce  and  flout  the  skies — they  may 
cover  their  marble  pillars  all  over  with  the  blazonry  of  his  deeds, 
the  trophies  of  his  triumphant  genius,  and  surmount  them  with 
images  of  his  form  wrought  by  the  cunningest  hands — it  mat- 
ters not — he  is  not  there.  The  prisoned  eagle  has  burst  the 
bars,  and  soared  away  from  strife,  and  conflict,  and  calumny. 
He  is  not  dead — he  lives.  I  mean  not  the  life  eternal  in  yon 
other  world  of  which  religion  teaches,  but  here  on  earth  he 
lives,  the  life  which  men  call  fame,  that  life  the  hope  of  which 
forms  the  solace  of  high  ambition,  which  cheers  and  sustains  the 
brave  and  wise  and  good,  the  champions  of  truth  and  human- 
kind, through  all  their  labors — that  life  is  bis  beyond  all  chance  or 
change,  growing,  expansive,  quenchless  as  time  and  human 
memory.  He  needs  no  statue — he  desired  none.  It  was  the 
image  of  his  soul  he  wished  to  perpetuate,  and  he  has  stamped 
it  himself  in  lines  of  flame  upon  the  souls  of  his  countrymen. 
Not  all  the  marbles  of  Carrara,  fashioned  by  the  chisel  of  An- 
gelo  into  the  mimicry  of  breathing  life,  could  convey  to  the 
senses  a  likeness  so  perfect  of  himself  as  that  which  he  has  left 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  He  carved  his  own  statue,  he  built  his 
own  monument.  In  youth  he  laid  the  base  broad  as  his  whole 
country,  that  it  might  well  sustain  the  mighty  structure'  he  had 
designed.  He  labored  heroically  through  life  on  the  colossal 
shaft.  In  1850,  the  last  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  prepared  the  healing  measures  which  bear  his  name, 
as  the  capital  well  proportioned  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
now  finished  column,  crowned  his  work,  saw  that  it  was  good 
and  durable,  sprang  to  its  lofty  and  commanding  summit,  and 
gazing  from  that  lone  height  upon  a  horizon  which  embraced  all 
coming  time,  with  eternity  for  his  background,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  woild  riveted  upon  his  solitary  figure,  consented  there 
and  thus  to  die." 


SPEECHES,  ETC. 


ON   DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURES. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TELE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  6,  1810. 


Mr.  Clay  was  first  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
for  a  single  session,  in  1806.  During  the  year  1807,  he  delivered  an  able 
speech  on  Internal  Improvement,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  In  1809, 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  again  elected  hina  United  States  Senator,  and 
in  the  following  remarks,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
encouraging  Domestic  Manufactures,  by  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  Protective 
Tariff.  His  name,  thus  early,  became  identified,  by  his  first  two  speeches 
in  Congress,  with  these  two  branches  of  national  policy,  which  he  after- 
ward called  the  "American  System."  This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Clay's 
speeches  on  record,  during  his  Congressional  career. 


Mr.  President  : 

The  local  interest  of  the  quarter  of  the  country,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  will  apologize  for  the  trouble  I  may  give 
you  on  this  occasion.  My  colleague  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  before  you,  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
provide  supplies  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  hemp,  etc.,  and  to  give  a 
preference  to  those  of  American  growth  and  manufacture.  It 
has  been  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lloyd)  to  strike  out  this  part  of  the  amendment ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  has  arisen,  remarks  have  been 
made  on  the  general  policy  of  promoting  manufactures.  The 
propriety  of  this  policy  is,  perhaps,  not  very  intimately  connected 
widi  the  subject  before  us ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the 
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legitimate  and  admissible  scope  of  debate.  Under  this  impres- 
sion I  offer  my  sentiments. 

In  inculcating  the  advantages  of  domestic  manufactures,  it 
never  entered  the  head,  I  presume,  of  any  one,  to  change  the 
habits  of  the  nation  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing- 
community.  No  one,  I  am  persuaded,  ever  thought  of  con- 
verting the  plowshare  and  the  sickle  into  the  spindle  and  the 
shuttle.  And  yet  this  is  the  delusive  and  erroneous  view  too 
often  taken  of  the  subject.  The  opponents  of  the  manufacturing 
system  transport  themselves  to  the  establishments  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  and,  dwelling  on  the  indigence,  vice,  and 
wretchedness  prevailing  there,  by  pushing  it  to  an  extreme,  argue 
that  its  introduction  into  this  country  will  necessarily  be  attended 
by  the  same  mischievous  and  dreadful  consequences.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  That  England  is  the  manufacturer  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world ;  and  that,  even  there,  the  numbers  thus  employed 
bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  popula- 
tion. Were  we  to  become  the  manufacturers  of  other  nations, 
effects  of  the  same  kind  might  result.  But  if  we  limit  our  efforts, 
by  our  own  wants,  the  evils  apprehended  would  be  found  to  be 
chimerical.  The  invention  and  improvement  of  machinery,  for 
which  the  present  age  is  so  remarkable,  dispensing  in  a  great 
degree  with  manual  labor  ;  and  the  employment  of  those  persons, 
who,  if  we  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  alone, 
wo\ild  be  either  unproductive,  or  exposed  to  indolence  and  im- 
morality ;  will  enable  us  to  supply  our  wants  without  withdraw- 
ina'  our  attention  from  ao'riculture — that  first  and  greatest  source 
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of  national  Avealth  and  happiness.  A  judicious  American  fanner, 
in  the  household  way,  manufactures  whatever  is  requisite  for  his 
family.  He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe.  He 
presents  in  epitome,  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  in  extenso. 
Their  manufactories  should  bear  the  same  proportion,  and  effect 
the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  community,  which  the 
part  of  his  household  employed  in  domestic  manufacturing,  bears 
to  the  whole  family.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  that  the  exports 
of  the  country  should  continue  to  be  the  surplus  production  of 
tillage,  and  not  become  those  of  manufiietufing  establishments. 
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But  it  is  important  to  diminish  our  imports  ;  to  furnish  ourselves 
with  clothing,  made  by  our  own  industry  ;  and  to  cease  to  be 
dependent,  for  the  very  coats  we  wear,  upon  a  foreign  and  per- 
haps inimical  country.  The  nation  that  imports  its  clothing 
from  abroad  is  but  little  less  dependent  than  if  it  imported 
its  bread. 

The  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  urged  against  domestic 
manufactures,  namely,  the  distress  and  servitude  produced  by 
those  of  England,  would  equally  indicate  the  propriety  of  aban- 
doning agriculture  itself.  Were  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
miserable  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  revert  to  the  days  of  feudal 
vassalage,  you  m.ight  thence  draw  numerous  arguments,  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration,  against  the  pursuits  of  the  hus- 
bandman !  What  would  become  of  commerce,  the  favorite  theme 
of  some  gentlemen,  if  assailed  with  this  sort  of  weapon  ?  The 
fraud,  perjury,  cupidity  and  corruption,  with  which  it  is  unhap- 
pily too  often  attended,  would  at  once  produce  its  overthrow. 
In  short,  sir,  take  the  black  side  of  the  picture,  and  every  human 
occupation  will  be  found  pregnant  with  fatal  objections. 

The  opposition  to  manufacturing  institutions  recalls  to  my 
recollection  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  heard.  H3 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  his  table  from  a  neighboring 
cook,  and  confectioner's  shop,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  a  reform, 
in  this  particular.  She  revolted  at  the  idea.  The  sight  of  a 
scullion  was  dreadful,  and  her  delicate  nerves  could  not  bear  the 
clattering  of  kitchen  furniture.  The  gentleman  persisted  in  his 
design ;  his  table  was  thenceforth  cheaper  and  better  supplied, 
and  his  neighbor,  the  confectioner,  lost  one  of  his  best  customers. 
In  like  manner  dame  Commerce  will  oppose  domestic  manufac- 
tures. She  is  a  flirting,  flippant,  noisy  jade,  and  if  we  are  gov- 
erned by  her  fantasies,  we  shall  never  put  off"  the  muslins  of  India 
and  the  cloths  of  Europe.  But  I  trust  that  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  the  true  and  genuine  landlords  of  this  tenement,  called 
the  United  States,  disregai-ding  her  freaks,  will  persevere  in 
reform,  until  the  whole  national  family  is  furnished  by  itself  with 
the  clothing  necessary  for  its  own  use. 

It  is  a  subject  no  less  of  curiosity  than  of  interest,  to  ti'ace  (lie 
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prejudices  in  favor  of  foreign  fabrics.  In  our  colonial  condition, 
we  were  in  a  complete  state  of  dependence  on  the  parent  country, 
as  it  respected  manufactures,  as  well  as  commerce.  For  many- 
years  after  the  war,  such  was  the  partiality  for  her  productions, 
in  this  country,  that  a  gentleman's  head  could  not  withstand  the 
influence  of  solar  heat,  unless  covered  with  a  London  hat ;  his 
feet  could  not  bear  the  pebbles,  or  frost,  unless  protected  by 
London  shoes ;  and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  person  was 
only  consulted  Avhen  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tailor 
"just  from  London."  At  length,  however,  the  wonderful  dis- 
cover^/ has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the  reach 
of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  these  articles,  com- 
bining with  equal  elegance  greater  durability.  And  I  entertain 
no  doubt,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  no  less  important  fact  will  be 
developed,  that  the  domestic  manufactories  of  the  United  States, 
fostered  by  Government,  and  aided  by  household  exertions,  are 
fully  competent  to  supply  us  with  at  least  every  necessary  article 
of  clothing.  I  therefore,  sir, /or  one  (to  use  the  fashionable  cant 
of  the  day),  am  in  favor  of  encouraging  them,  not  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  carried  in  England,  but  to  such  an  extent 
as  will  redeem  us  entirely  from  all  dependence  on  foreign 
countries.  There  is  a  pleasure — a  pride  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  and  I  pity  those  who  can  not  feel  the  sentiment), 
in  being  clad  in  the  productions  of  our  own  families.  Others 
may  prefer  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  of  London,  but  give  me  those 
of  Humphreysville. 

Aid  may  be  given  to  native  institutions  in  the  form  of  bounties 
and  of  protecting  duties.  But  against  bounties  it  is  urged,  that 
you  tax  the  tvhole  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  only  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  in  opposition  to  duties  it  is  alleged,  that  you  make  the 
interest  of  one  part,  the  consumer,  bend  to  the  interest  of  another 
part,  the  manufacturer.  The  sufficiency  of  the  answer  is  not 
always  admitted,  that  the  sacrifice  is  merely  temporary,  being 
ultimately  compensated  by  the  greater  ab^^n dance  and  superiority 
of  the  article  produced  by  the  stimulus.  But,  of  all  practicable 
forms  of  encouragement,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
one  under  consideration  would  escape  opposition,  if  every  thing 
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proposed  in  Congress  were  not  doomed  to  experience  it.  What 
is  it  ?  The  bill  contains  two  provisions — one  prospective,  antici- 
pating the  appropriation  for  clothing  for  the  army,  and  the 
amendment  proposes  extending  it  to  naval  supplies,  for  the  year 
1811 — and  the  other,  directing  a  preference  to  be  given  to  borne 
manufactures  and  productions,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
material  detriment  to  the  public  service.  The  object  of  the  fi  st 
is,  to  authorize  contracts  to  be  made  beforehand,  with  manufac- 
turers, and  by  making  advances  to  them,  under  proper  security, 
to  enable  them  to  supply  the  articles  wanted,  in  sufHcient 
quantity.  When  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  frequently  men 
of  limited  capitals,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  kind  of 
assistance,  bestowed  with  prudence,  will  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  pursuing  a  principle  long  acted 
upon,  of  advancing  to  contractors  with  Government,  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  engagements.  The  appropriation  con- 
templated to  be  made  for  the  year  1811,  maybe  restricted  to 
such  a  sum  as,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  we  must  neces- 
sarily expend.  The  discretion  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  offi- 
cers of  high  confidence,  who  will  be  responsible  for  its  abuse, 
and  who  are  enjoined  to  see  that  the  public  service  receives  no 
material  detriment.  It  is  stated,  that  hemp  is  now  very  high, 
and  that  contracts,  made  under  existing  circumstances,  will  be 
injurious  to  Government.  But  the  amendment  creates  no  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Secretray  of  the  Navy,  to  go  into  market  at  this 
precise  moment.  In  fact,  by  enlarging  his  sphere  of  action,  it 
admits  of  his  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  fluctuation,  and 
getting  a  supply  below  the  accustomed  price,  if  such  a  fall 
should  occur  prior  to  the  usual  annual  appropriation. 

I  consider  the  amendment,  under  consideration,  of  the  first 
importance,  in  point  of  principle.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever 
doubt  may  be  entertained,  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  manu- 
facturing system,  none  can  exist,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our 
being  able  to  furnish  ourselves  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
in  time  of  war.  Our  maritime  operations  ought  not,  in  such  a 
state,  to  depend  upon  the  casualties  of  foreign  supplv.  It  is  not 
necessaiT   that    they   should.     Wirh    vprv  little    encou-ao-ement 
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from  Government,  I  believe  we  shall  not  want  a  pound  of  Russia 
hemp.  The  increase  of  the  article  in  Kentucky  has  been  rapidly 
great.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  two  rope  manufactories  in 
the  State.  Now  there  are  about  twenty,  and  between  ten  and 
fifteen  of  cotton  bagging ;  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  keeps 
pace  with  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  hemp. 
Indeed,  the  western  country  alone,  is  not  only  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  whatever  of  this  article  is  requisite  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, but  is  capable  of  affording  a  surplus  for  foreign 
markets.  The  amendment  proposed  possesses  the  double  recom- 
mendation of  encourao'inor,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  manufac- 
ture  and  the  growth  of  hemp.  For  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  the  wrought  article,  you  also  increase  the  demand  for  the 
raw  material,  and  consequently  present  new  incentives  to  its 
cultivator. 

The  three  great  subjects  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  national 
legislature,  are  the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  man- 
ufactures. We  have  had  before  us,  a  proposition  to  afford  a 
manly  protection  to  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  how  has  it  been 
treated  ?  Rejected  !  You  have  been  solicited  to  promote  agri- 
culture, by  increasing  the  facilities  of  internal  communication, 
through  the  means  of  canals  and  roads  ;  and  what  has  been 
done  ?  Postponed  !  We  are  now  called  upon  to  give  a  trifling 
support  to  our  domestic  manufactures,  and  shall  we  close  the 
circle  of  congressional  inefficiency,  by  adding  this  also  to  the 
catalogue  ? 


ON   RENE^iV^INa 


CHARTER  OF  THE  EIRST  BANK  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  1811. 


The  following  speech  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
reasons,  which  induced  Mr.  Clay  to  oppose  the  re-charter  of  the  First 
United  States  Bank. 


Mr.  President  : 

When  the  subject  involved  in  the  motion  now  under  considera- 
tion was  depending  before  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  a 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision  was  evinced.  For 
although  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill,  had  been  raised 
many  weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  House,  on  the 
proposition  to  re-charter  the  bank,  except  the  occasional  reference 
to  it  of  memorials  and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it. 
The  rejection,  it  is  true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  either 
branch  of  Congress,  does  not  absolutely  preclude  the  other  from 
taking  up  the  same  proposition ;  but  the  economy  of  our  time, 
and  a  just  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others,  would  seem  to 
recommend  a  delicate  and  cautious  exercise  of  this  power.  As 
this  subject,  at  the  memorable  period  when  the  charter  was 
granted,  called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation,  as  it  has,  on 
various  occasions,  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
and  as  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving 
any  further  elucidation,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  have 
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been  spared  useless  debate.  This  was  the  most  desirable,  because 
there  are,  I  conceive,  much  superior  claims  upon  us,  for  every 
hour  of  the  small  portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining  to  us. 
Under  the  opei-ation  of  these  motives,  I  had  resolved  to  give  a 
silent  vote,  until  I  felt  myself  bound,  by  the  defying  manner 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  renewal,  to  obey 
the  paramount  duties  I  owe  my  country  and  its  constitution  ;  to 
make  one  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the  passage  of  what 
appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After  my  honorable  friend 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Giles),  had  instructed  and  amused  us,  with 
the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument,  which  he  delivered  on 
yesterday,  I  should  have  still  forborne  to  trespass  on  the  Senate, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  speech.  He  discussed 
both  sides  of  the  question,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
certainly  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him, 
both  that  it  was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  highly  proper 
and  improper,  to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  appeared  to  me  in  the  predicament  in  which  the 
celebrated  orator  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been 
once  placed.  Engaged  in  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice 
of  the  law,  he  mistook,  in  one  instance,  the  side  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  retained,  and  addressed  the  court  and  jury  in  a 
very  masterly  and  convincing  speech,  in  behalf  of  his  antagonist. 
His  distracted  client  came  up  to  him,  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, and,  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaimed,  "You  have 
undone  me  !  You  have  ruined  me  !"  "Never  mind,  give  your- 
self no  concern,"  said  the  adroit  advocate ;  and,  turning  to  the 
court  and  jury,  continued  his  argument,  by  observing,  "may  it 
please  your  honors,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  been 
stating  to  you  what  I  presume  my  adversary  may  urge  on  his 
side.  I  will  now  show  you  how  fallacious  his  reasonings,  and 
groundless  his  pretensions,  are."  The  skillful  orator  proceeded, 
satisfactorily  refuted  every  argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained 
his  cause  ! — a  success  with  which  I  trust  the  exertion  of  my 
honorable  friend  will  on  this  occasion  be  crowned. 

It  has  been   said,  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Crawford),   that    this    has    been    made   a  party   question; 
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although  the  law  incorporating  the  bank  was  passed  prior  to  the 
formation  of  parties,  and  when  Congress  was  not  biased  by 
party  prejudices.  (Mr.  Crawford  explained.  He  did  not  mean, 
that  it  had  been  made  a  party  question  in  ihe  Senaie.  His  allu- 
sion was  elsewhere.)  I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fair,  to  refer 
to  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  gentlemen 
belonging  to  that  body  have  no  opportunity  of  defending  them- 
selves here.  It  is  true  that  this  law  was  not  the  effect,  but  it  is 
no  less  true  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes,  of  the  political  divi- 
sions in  this  country.  And  if,  during  the  agitation  of  the  pres- 
ent question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  side,  been  opposed  on  party 
principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on  the  other,  it  has  not  been  advocated 
on  similar  principles  ?  Where  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the 
opposition,  in  Congress  ?  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  incur  the 
charge  of  presumptuous  prophecy,  when  I  predict  we  shall  not 
pick  up  from  its  ranks  one  single  straggler !  And  if,  on  this 
occasion,  my  worthy  friend  from  Georgia  has  gone  over  into  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kind  in  him  to  look  back  upon  his 
former  friends,  and  rebuke  them  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  old  principles  ? 

I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound 
by  the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  That  is  a  question  be- 
tween the  giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.  But  I  must  be 
permitted  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which 
has  been  made  between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  State 
Legislatures,  and  the  opinions  and  details  of  the  deputations 
with  which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  Philadelphia.  While 
the  resolutions  of  those  Legislatures, — known,  legitimate,  consti- 
tutional and  deliberative  bodies, — have  been  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  their  interference  regarded  as  officious ;  these 
delegations  from  self-created  societies,  composed  of  nobody 
knows  whom,  have  been  received  by  the  committee,  with  the 
utmost  complaisance.  Their  communications  have  been  treasured 
up  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Never  did  the  Delphic  priests 
collect  with  more  holy  care  the  frantic  expressions  of  the  agitated 
Pythia,  or  expound  them  with  more  solemnity  to  the  astonished 
Grecians,   than   has  the   committee  gathered    the   opinions  and 
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testimonies  of  these  deputies,  and,  through  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  pompously  detailed  them  to  the  Senate  !  Phila- 
delphia has  her  immediate  representatives,  capable  of  expressing 
her  wishes,  upon  the  floor  of  the  other  house.  If  it  be  improper 
for  States  to  obtrude  upon  Congress  their  sentiments,  it  is  much 
more  highly  so  for  the  unauthorized  deputies  of  fortuitous  con- 
gregations. 

The  first  singular  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill,  is 
the  new  and  unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The 
Constitution  has  required  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  they  shall  be  presented 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  or  rejection ;  and  his  determin- 
ation is  to  be  made  known  in  ten  days.  But  this  bill  provides, 
that  when  all  the  constitutional  sanctions  are  obtained,  and 
when,  according  to  the  usual  routine  of  legislation,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  law,  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  branch  of  the 
legislature,  consisting  of  the  President  and  twenty-four  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  holding  their  sessions  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  if  they  please  to  approve  it,  why  then  it  is  to 
become  a  law!  And  three  months  (the  term  allowed  by  our 
law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the  great  belligerents,  for  revoking 
his  edicts,  after  the  other  shall  have  repealed  his)  are  granted 
them  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  shall  be  the  law  of 
the  land  or  not ! — an  act  which  is  said  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  without  the  passage  of  which, 
universal  distress  and  bankruptcy  are  to  pervade  the  country. 
Remember,  sir,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  has 
contended  that  this  charter  is  no  contract.  Does  it,  then,  become 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  leave  the  nation  at  the  mercy 
of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the  impending  calamities  to  be  left  to 
the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  bank,  after  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  Constitution,  in  quest  of  some  congenial 
spot  to  fasten  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  gentleman 
fron\  Georgia  on  that  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  etc.  In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one 
part  of  the  instrument;  in   1811,  to  another.     Sometimes  it  is 
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alleged  to  be  deducible  from  the  power  to  regulate  com'ttierce. 
Hard  pressed  here,  it  disappears,  and  shows  itself  under  the 
grant  to  coin  naoney.  The  sagacious  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  1791,  pursued  the  wisest  course ;  he  has  taken  shelter  behind 
general  high-sounding  and  imposing  terms.  He  has  declared, 
in  the  preamble  to  the  act  establishing  the  bank,  that  it  will 
be  very  conducive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the  national 
finances  ;  will  tend  to  gWe  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  and 
will  be  productive  of  considerable  advantage  to  trade  and  indus- 
try in  general.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  collection  of  taxes. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  Government-?  It  is  emphatically 
Federal,  vested  with  an  aggregate  of  specified  powers  for  general 
purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereignties,  who  have  them- 
selves retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  must  act  on  implied  powers.  This  is  not 
controverted,  but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and  obvi- 
ously flows  from  the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied. 
The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and 
I  contend  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  gigantic  power  we  have  seen  an  East  India  com- 
pany created,  which  has  carried  dismay,  desolation  and  death, 
throughout  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  habitable  world, — a 
company  which  is,  in  itself,  a  sovereignty,  which  has  subverted 
empires  and  set  up  new  dynasties,  and  has  not  only  made  war, 
but  war  against  its  legitimate  sovereign  !  Under  the  influence 
of  this  power,  we  have  seen  ai'ise  a  South  Sea  company,  and  a 
Mississippi  company,  that  distracted  and  convulsed  all  Europe, 
and  menaced  a  total  overthrow  of  all  credit  and  confidence,  and 
universal  bankruptcy.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  power  so 
vast  would  have  been  left  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  to 
doubtful  inference  ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  many 
instances,  in  the  Constitution,  Avhere  powers  in  their  nature 
incidental,  and  which  would  have  necessarily  been  vested  along 
with  the  principal,  are,  nevertheless,  expressly  enumerated ;  and 
the  power  "  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  land  and   naval  forces,"  which,  it  is  said,  is  incidental  to  the 
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power  to  raise  armies  and  provide  a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example. 
What  does  this  prove  ?  How  extremely  cautious  the  convention 
were  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  implication.  In  all  cases 
where  incidental  powers  are  acted  upon,  the  principal  and  inci- 
dental ought  to  be  congenial  with  each  other,  and  partake  of  a 
common  nature.  The  incidental  power  ought  to  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinate and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the 
specified  power.  In  other  words,  under  the  name  of  accom- 
plishing one  object  which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  embrace  other  objects,  which  are  not  specified 
in  the  Constitution.  If,  then,  you  could  establish  a  bank,  to 
collect  and  distribute  the  revenue,  it  ought  to  be  expressly 
restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such  collection  and  distribution.  It 
is  mockery,  worse  than  usurpation,  to  establish  it  for  a  lawful 
object,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  other  objects  which  are  not  lawful. 
In  deducing  the  power  to  create  corporations,  such  as  I  have 
described  it,  from  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  the  relation  and 
condition  of  principal  and  incident  are  prostrated  and  destroyed. 
The  accessory  is  exalted  above  the  principal.  As  well  might  it 
be  said,  that  the  great  luminary  of  day  is  an  accessory,  a  satel- 
lite to  the  humblest  star  that  twinkles  forth  its  feeble  light  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  ! 

Suppose  the  Constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual 
department  of  this  Government,  could  you,  under  the  power  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes,  establish  a  judiciary  ?  I  presume  not ;  but 
if  you  could  derive  the  power  by  mere  implication,  could  you 
vest  it  with  any  other  authority  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  ?  A  bank  is  made  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
aiding;  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  while  it  is  enoao-ed 
in  this,  the  most  inferior  and  subordinate  of  all  its  functions,  it 
is  made  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  society,  and  to  influence  all 
the  great  operations  of  credit,  circulation  and  commerce.  Like 
the  Virginia  justice,  you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey  had  been 
stolen,  that  your  books  of  precedent  furnish  no  form  for  his  case, 
but  that  you  will  grant  him  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and 
when  looking  for  that  he  may  possibly  find  his  turkey  !  You 
say  to  this  corporation,  we  can  not  authorize  you  to  discount,  to 
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emit  paper,  to  regulate  commerce,  etc.  No  !  Our  book  has  no 
precedents  of  that  kind.  But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to 
collect  the  I'evenue,  and,  while  occupied  with  that,  you  may  do 
whatever  else  you  please  ! 

What  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates  ?  It  is  a 
splendid  association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass 
of  society,  and  invested  with  exemptions  and  surrounded  by  im- 
munities and  privileges.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Lloyd)  has  said,  that  the  original  law,  establishing 
the  bank,  was  justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  in- 
stitution an  exclusive  privilege,  the  faith  of  the  government  being 
pledged,  that  no  other  bank  should  be  authorized  during  its 
existence.  This  objection,  he  supposes,  is  obviated  by  the  bill 
under  consideration ;  but  all  corporations  enjoy  exclusive  privi- 
leges ;  that  is,  the  corporators  have  privileges  which  no  others 
possess  ;  if  you  create  fifty  corporations  instead  of  one,  you  have 
only  fifty  privileged  bodies  instead  of  one.  I  contend,  that  the 
States  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts,  to  declare 
the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to  provide  as  to 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their  creditors.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  erect  an  artificial  body,  and  say  it  shall 
be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  an  individual ;  if  you  can  be- 
stow on  this  object  of  your  own  creation  the  ability  to  contract, 
may  you  not,  in  contravention  of  State  rights,  confer  upon  slaves, 
infants,  and  femes  covert  the  ability  to  contract?  And  if  you 
have  the  power  to  say,  that  an  association  of  individuals  shall  be 
responsible  for  their  debts  only  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  what 
is  to  prevent  an  extension  of  a  similar  exemption  to  individuals  ? 
Where  is  the  limitation  upon  this  power  to  set  up  corporations  ? 
You  establish  one  in  the  heart  of  a  State,  the  basis  of  whose 
capital  is  money.  You  may  erect  others  whose  capital  shall 
consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estates,  and  thus  the  whole 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  might  be  absorbed  by 
these  political  bodies.  The  existing  bank  contends  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  it,  and  if  this  pretension  be 
well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  chartering  com- 
panies, to  dry  up  all  the  soui-ces  of  State  revenue.     Georgia  has 
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undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  branch  within  hei 
jurisdiction,  but  this  law,  now  under  a  course  of  litigation,  is 
considered  as  invalid.  The  United  States  own  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  can  this  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  ability  to  purchase  it,  charter  a  company  ?  Aliens 
are  forbidden,  I  believe,  in  that  State,  to  hold  real  estate  ;  could 
you,  in  order  to  multiply  purchasers,  confer  upon  them  the 
capacity  to  hold  land,  in  derogation  of  the  local  law  ?  I  imagine 
this  will  be  hardly  insisted  upon ;  and  yet  there  exists  a  more 
obvious  connection  between  the  undoubted  power,  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  this  government,  to  sell  its  land,  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting that  power  by  increasing  the  demand  in  the  market,  than 
there  is  between  this  bank  and  the  collection  of  a  tax.  This  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  a 
navy,  make  war,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  etc.,  etc.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate  a  connection  between 
a  corporation,  established  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some 
one  or  other  of  those  great  powers,  as  there  is  between  the  reve- 
nue and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1800,  requiring  the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry,  at  which 
the  principal  bank,  or  any  of  its  offices,  are  situated,  to  deposit 
with  them  the  custom-house  bonds,  it  had  not  the  smallest 
agency  in  the  collection  of  the  duties.  During  almost  one 
moiety  of  the  period  to  which  the  existence  of  this  institution 
was  limited,  it  was  nowise  instrumental  in  the  collection  of  that 
revenue,  to  which  it  is  now  become  indispensable  !  The  collec- 
tion, previous  to  1 800,  was  made  entirely  by  the  collectors ;  and 
even  at  present,  where  there  is  one  port  of  entry,  at  which  this 
bank  is  employed,  there  are  eight  or  ten  at  which  the  collection 
is  made  as  it  was  befoi-e  1800.  And,  sir,  what  does  this  bank  or 
its  branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it  ?  It  does  not  adjust  with 
the  merchant  the  amount  of  duty,  nor  take  his  bond ;  nor,  if  the 
bond  is  not  paid,  coerce  the  pavmenl  by  distress  or  otherwise. 
In  fact,  it  has  no  active  agency  whatever  in  the  collection.  Its 
operation  is  merely  passive ;  that  is,  if  the  obligor,  after  his  bond 
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is  placed  in  the  bank,  discharges  it,  all  is  very  well.  Such  is 
the  mighty  aid  aflforded  by  this  tax-gatherer,  -without  which  the 
government  can  not  get  along !  Again,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  very  limited  assistance  which  this  institution  does  in  truth 
render,  extends  to  any  other  than  a  single  species  of  tax,  that  is, 
duties.  In  the  collection  of  the  excise,  the  direct  and  other  inter- 
nal taxes,  no  aid  was  derived  from  any  bank.  It  is  true,  in  the 
collection  of  those  taxes,  the  former  did  not  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence which  the  merchant  receives  in  paying  duties.  But  what 
obliges  Congress  to  give  credit  at  all  ?  Could  it  not  demand 
prompt  payment  of  the  duties  ?  And,  in  fact,  does  it  not  so  de- 
mand in  many  instances  ?  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not,  is  a 
matter  merely  of  discretion.  If  it  be  a  facility  to  mercantile 
operations  (as  I  presume  it  is)  it  ought  to  be  granted.  But  I 
deny  the  right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  which  you  would  not 
otherwise  have  the  power  to  erect.  You  can  not  create  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bank,  and  then  plead  that  necessity  for  its  establishment. 
In  the  administration  of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply  as  a 
payer  and  receiver.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  money 
in  New- York,  and  wants  it  in  Charleston ;  the  bank  will  furnish 
him  with  a  check,  or  bill,  to  make  the  remittance,  which  any 
merchant  would  do  just  as  well. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  fact,  actual  experience,  not 
theoretic  reasoning,  but  by  the  records  of  the  Treasury  them- 
selves, that  the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well 
conducted  without,  as  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  con- 
sisted in  the  use  of  certain  high-sounding  phrases,  dextrously 
used  on  the  occasion;  "the  collection  of  the  revenue,"  "the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finance,"  "the  conducting  of  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  government,"  the  usual  language  of  the  advocates  of  the 
bank,  extort  express  assent,  or  awe  into  acquiescence,  without 
inquiry  or  examination  into  its  necessity.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  there  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  seventh  of  January,  to  have  been  a  little 
upward  of  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  this 
whole  sum  was  in  the  vaiilts  of  local  banks.  In  several  instances, 
13 
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where  opportunities  existed  of  selecting  the  bank,  a  preference 
has  been  given  to  the  State  Bank,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  de- 
posits has  been  made  with  it.  In  New-York,  for  example,  there 
were  deposited  with  the  Manhattan  Bank  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
although  a  branch  bank  is  in  that  city.  In  this  District,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  and  eighty  dollars  were  deposited  with 
the  Bank  of  Columbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank,  and 
yet  the  State  banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  trusted  !  If  the  money, 
after  the  bonds  are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  these  banks,  I 
presume  there  can  be  no  diflficiiUy  in  placing  the  bonds  them- 
selves there,  if  they  must  be  deposited  with  some  bank  for  col- 
lection ;  Avhicli  I  deny. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  and  complicated  branches 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  is  the  management  of  our  landed 
system.  The  sales  have,  in  some  years,  amounted  to  upward 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  are  generally  made  upon  credit, 
and  yet  no  bank  whatever  is  made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion. After  it  is  made,  the  amount,  in  some  instances,  has  been 
deposited  with  banks,  and,  according  to  the  Secretary's  Report, 
Avhich  I  have  before  adverted  to,  the  amount  so  deposited,  was, 
in  January,  upward  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  one 
cent  of  which  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
its  branch  at  Pittsburg,  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  the  Kentucky 
Bank.  Upon  the  point  of  responsibility,  I  can  not  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  meant 
that  the  ability  to  pay  the  amount  of  any  deposits  which- the 
Government  may  make,  under  any  exigency,  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  State  banks  ;  that  the  accountability  of  a  ramified  institu- 
tion, whose  affairs  are  managed  by  a  single  head,  responsible  for 
all  its  members,  is  more  simple  than  that  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent and  unconnected  establishments,  I  shall  not  deny ;  but, 
with  regard  to  safety,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  is  on  the 
side  of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or  misconduct  of  the 
parent,  or  anv  of  its  branches,  may  bnnkrupt  or  destroy  the 
whole  system,  and  ilie  loss  of  the  Go\crnment  in  that  event,  will 
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be  of  the  deposits  made  with  each ;  whereas,  in  the  failure  of 
one  State  Bank,  the  loss  will  be  confined  to  the  deposit  in  the 
vault  of  that  bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's  plan 
to  seize  on  the  branch  bank,  at  New  Orleans.  At  that  period, 
large  sums,  important  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  are  alleged  to  have 
been  deposited  with  it,  and  if  the  traitor  had  accomplished  the 
design,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  if  not  actually  bankrupt, 
might  have  been  constrained  to  stop  payment. 

It  is  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lloyd), 
that  as  this  nation  advances  in  commerce,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion, new  energies  will  be  unfolded,  new  wants  and  exigencies 
will  arise,  and  hence  he  infers  that  powers  must  be  implied  from 
the  Constitution.  But,  sir,  the  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the 
instrument  to  embrace  cases  not  fairly  within  its  scope,  or  shall 
we  resort  to  that  remedy,  by  amendment,  which  the  Constitution 
prescribes  ? 

Gentlemen  contend,  that  the  construction  which  they  give  to 
the  Constitution,  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  and  under 
all  administrations ;  and  they  rely  particularly  on  an  act,  which 
passed  in  1804,  for  extending  a  branch  to  New  Orleans;  and 
another  act  of  1807,  for  punishing  those  who  should  forge  or 
utter  forged  paper  of  the  bank.  With  regard  to  the  first  law, 
passed,  no  doubt,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  I  would  remark,  that  it  was  the  extension  of  a 
branch  to  a  Territory,  over  which  Congress  possesses  the  power 
of  legislation  almost  uncontrolled,  and  where,  without  any 
constitutional  impediment,  charters  of  incorporation  may  be 
granted.  As  to  the  other  act,  it  was  passed  no  less  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  than  the  bank ;  to  protect  the  ignorant 
and  unwary  from  counterfeit  paper,  purporting  to  have  been 
emitted  by  the  bank.  When  gentlemen  are  claiming  the  ad- 
vantage supposed  to  be  deducible  from  acquiescence,  let  me 
inquire  what  they  would  have  had  those  to  do,  who  believed  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  an  encroachment  upon  State  rights. 
Were  they  to  have  resisted,  and  how  ?  By  force  ?  Upon  the 
change  of  parties,  in  1800,  it  must  be  well  recollected,  that  the 
greatest  ralamities  were  predicted  as  a  consequence  of  that  event. 
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Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the  new  occupants  of  power,  of  viola- 
ting the  public  faith,  and  prostrating  national  credit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  that  they  should  act  with  great  circumspec- 
tion was  quite  natural.  They  saw  in  full  operation  a  bank, 
chartered  by  a  Congress  who  had  as  much  right  to  judge  of 
their  constitutional  powers,  as  their  successors.  Had  they 
revoked  the  law  which  gave  it  existence,  the  institution  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  continued  to  transact  business  notwith- 
standing. The  judiciary  would  have  been  appealed  to,  and, 
l.'om  the  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  the  judges  then 
composing  it,  they  would  have  pronounced  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the  repealing  power 
of  any  succeeding  legislature.  And,  sir,  what  a  scene  of 
confusion  would  such  a  state  of  things  have  presented ;  an 
act  of  Congress,  which  was  law  in  the  statute  book,  and  a 
nullity  on  the  judicial  records !  Was  it  not  the  wisest  to  wait 
the  natural  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  rather  than  accelerate 
that  event  by  a  repealing  law  involving  so  many  delicate  con- 
siderations ? 

When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the 
ground  of  acquiescence  or  precedent,  do  they  forget  that  we  are 
not  in  Westminster  Hall  ?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of 
uniform  decision  exacts  of  the  judge  a  conformity  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  his  predecessor.  In  the  interpretation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  this  practice  is  wise  and  proper,  and  without  it, 
every  thing  depending  upon  the  caprice  of  the  judge,  we  should 
have  no  security  for  our  dearest  rights.  It  is  far  otherwise  when 
applied  to  the  source  of  legislation.  Here  no  rule  exists  but  the 
Constitution,  and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground,  merely,  that  our 
predecessors  thought  themselves  authorized,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  legislate,  is  to  sanctify  error  and  perpetuate 
usurpation.  But  if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of 
precedent,  I  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  intelligent  judge  cautiously  receives  them. 
It  is  an  established  rule,  that  to  give  to  a  previous  adjudication 
any  effect,  the  mind  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  it  must  have 
been  aAvakened  to  the  subject,  and  it  must  have  bpeii  a  deliberate 
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opinion  formed  after  full  argument.  In  technical  language, 
it  must  not  have  been  sub  silentio.  Now  the  acts  of  1804 
and  1807,  relied  upon  as  pledges  for  the  re-chartering  of  this 
6ompany,  passed  not  only  without  any  discussions  whatever 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank, 
but,  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member  having  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  this  question.  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  when  the  latter  law  passed,  probably  voted  for  it, 
and  I  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  never  once 
thought  of  that  point,  and  I  appeal  confidently  to  every  honor- 
able member  who  was  then  present,  to  say  if  that  was  not  his 
situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  applied  to  the  Legislature,  appears 
to  me  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 
The  great  advantage  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others, 
is,  that  we  have  a  written  Constitution  defining  its  limits,  and 
prescribing  its  authorities  ;  and  that,  however,  for  a  time,  faction 
may  convulse  the  nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudices  sway 
its  functionaries,  the  season  of  refliection  will  recur,  when,  calmly 
retracing  their  deeds,  all  aberrations  from  fundamental  principle 
will  be  corrected.  But  once  substitute  practice  for  principle ; 
the  exposition  of  the  Constitution  for  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  instrument  in  the  instrument 
itself!  It  will  be  as  diffused  and  intangible  as  the  pretended 
Constitution  of  England ;  and  must  be  sought  for  in  the  statute 
book,  in  the  fugitive  journals  of  Congress,  and  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury !  What  would  be  our  condition, 
if  we  were  to  take  the  interpretations  given  to  that  sacred  book, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  criterion  of  our  faith,  for  the  book 
itself?  "We  should  find  the  Holy  Bible  buried  beneath  the 
interpretations,  glosses  and  comments  of  councils,  synods  and 
learned  divines,  which  have  produced  swarms  of  intolerant  and 
furious  sects,  partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of 
their  origin,  than  of  a  vindictive  spirit  of  hostility  toward  each 
other!  They  ought  to  afford  us  a  solemn  warning  to  make  that 
Constitution,  which  we  have  sworn  to  support,  our  invariable 
guide. 
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I  conceive,  then,  sir,  that  we  were  not  empowered  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  bound  by  any  practice  under  it,  to  renew  the 
charter  of  this  bank,  and  I  might  here  rest  the  argument.  But 
as  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of 
expediency,  and  as  the  distresses  which  will  attend  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bank  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  I  will  ask  for 
your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  longer.  That  some  temporary 
inconvenience  will  arise,  I  shall  not  deny  ;  but  most  ground- 
lessly  have  the  recent  failures  in  New  York  been  attributed  to 
the  discontinuance  of  this  bank.  As  well  might  you  ascribe  to 
that  cause  the  failures  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  of  London 
and  Liverpool.  The  embarrassments  of  commerce,  the  seques- 
trations in  France,  the  Danish  captures ;  in  fine,  the  belligerent 
edicts  are  the  obvious  sources  of  tliese  failures.  Their  imme- 
diate cause  is  the  return  of  bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the 
faith  of  unproductive  or  unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir,  the 
protests  of  the  notaries  of  London,  not  those  of  New  York,  have 
occasioned  these  bankruptcies. 

The  power  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the 
purse.  Perhaps,  at  last,  all  power  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the 
purse,  for  with  it  you  may  command  almost  every  thing  else. 
The  specie  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  estimated,  by  some 
calculators,  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  it  be  no  more,  one 
moiety  is  in  the  vaults  of  this  bank.  May  not  the  time  arrive, 
when  the  concentration  of  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  any  corporation,  will  be 
dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?  By  whom  is  this  immense  power 
wielded  ?  By  a  body,  that,  in  derogation  of  the  great  principle 
of  all  our  institutions,  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  amenable 
only  to  a  few  stockholders,  and  the}'^  chiefly  foreigners.  Suppose 
an  attempt  to  subvert  this  Government,  would  not  the  traitor  fii'st 
aim,  by  force  or  corruption,  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this  com- 
pany ?  Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  Seven  tenths  of  its  capital 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chiefly 
English  subjects.  We  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with 
that  nation.  Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend 
that  the  English    Premier  would    experience    any  difficulty  in 
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obtainmo'  the  entire  control  of  this  institution  ?  Republics,  above 
all  other  Governments,  ought  most  seriously  to  guard  against 
foreign  influence.  All  history  proves,  that  the  internal  dissen- 
sions excited  by  foreign  intrigue  have  produced  the  downfall  of 
almost  every  free  government  that  has  hitherto  existed  ;  and  yet, 
gentlemen  contend  that  we  are  benefited  by  the  possession  of 
this  foreign  capital !  If  we  could  have  its  use,  without  its* 
attending  abuse,  I  should  be  gratified  also.  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  the  one  without  the  other.  Wealth  is  power,  and,  under 
what'soever  form  it  exists,  its  proprietor,  whether  he  lives  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  proportionate 
influence.  It  is  argued,  that  our  possession  of  this  English 
capital  gives  us  a  great  influence  over  the  British  Government. 
If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  we  had  better  revoke  the  interdiction 
as  to  aliens  holding  land,  and  invite  foreigners  to  engross  the 
whole  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  country.  We  had 
better,  at  once,  excliange  the  condition  of  independent  proprie- 
tors for  that  of  stewards.  We  should  then  be  able  to  govern 
foreign  nations,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.  But  let  us  put  aside  this  theory  and  appeal  to 
the  decisions  of  experience.  Go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  see  what  has  been  achieved  for  us  there,  by  Englishmen 
holding  seven  tenths  of  the  capital  of  this  bank.  Has  it  released 
from  galling  and  ignominious  bondage  one  solitary  American 
seaman,  bleeding  under  British  oppression  ?  Did  it  prevent 
the  unmanly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  ?  Did  it  arrest  the 
promulgation,  or  has  it  abrogated  the  orders  in  council, — 
those  orders  which  have  given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  commerce  ? 
In  spite  of  all  its  boasted  eftect,  are  not  the  two  nations  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  war  ?  Are  we  quite  sure,  that,  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no  eflfect  favorable  to  British 
interests.  It  has  often  been  stated,  and  although  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  this  bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of  Jay's 
treaty ;  and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to  blunt  the  public 
sentiment,  or  paralyze  the  efl'orts  of  this  nation  against  British 
aggression  ? 
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The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  said  to  be  the  most  consider- 
able stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  beside  other  noblemen,  was  a  large 
stockholder.  Suppose  the  Prince  of  Essling,  the  Duke  of 
Cadore,  and  other  French  dignitaries,  owned  seven  eighths  of 
the  capital  of  this  bank,  should  we  witness  the  same  exertions  (I 
allude  not  to  any  made  in  the  Senate)  to  re-charter  it  ?  So  far 
from  it,  would  not  the  danger  of  French  influence  be  resounded 
throughout  the  nation  ? 

I  shall,  therefore,  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion 
for  striking  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 


ON    THE 

UNITED    STATES    BANK    QUESTION. 

ADDRESS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  AT  LEXINGTON,  JUNE  3,  1816. 


Mr.  Clay  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1811, 
in  which  he  opposed  the  re-charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1816,  he  advocated  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Calhoun  of 
South-Carolina,  for  incorporating  a  similar  institiition.  This  bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  signed  by  President  Madison.*  The 
following  addi'ess,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  explains  to  electors  of  the  Congres- 
sional district  of  Kentucky,  which  he  represented,  the  reasons  for  hia 
change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  National  bank,  will  satisfy  all  candid 
persons,  of  his  sincerity  and  patriotism,  on  both  occasions. 


"  On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ta 
which  at  the  late  session  of  Congress  he  gave  his  humble  sup- 
port, Mr.  Clay  felt  particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  acted.  This  explanation,  if  not  due  to  his  own 
character,  the  State,  and  the  district  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
a  right  to  demand.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  his 
observations,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  pend- 
ing the  measure,  had  beeii  published ;  but  they  were  not  pub- 
lished, and  why  they  were  not  published  he  was  unadvised. 

"When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States  by  three  general  considerations.  The 
first  was-,  that  he  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.     What  were  the  reasons  that   operated  with   the 

*  This  speech  was  never  published. 
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Legislature,  m  giving  the  instruction,  he  did  not  know.  He  has 
understood  from  members  of  that  body,  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
that  a  clause,  declaring  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  grant  the 
charter,  was  stricken  out ;  from  which  it  might  be  inferred, 
either  that  the  Legislature  did  not  believe  a  bank  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, or  that  it  had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.  This  in- 
ference derives  additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that,  although  the 
two  late  senators  from  this  State,  as  well  as  the  present  senators, 
voted  for  a  National  bank,  the  Legislature,  which  must  have  been 
well  apprised  that  such  a  measure  was  in  contemplation,  did  not 
again  interpose,  either  to  protest  against  the  measure  itself,  or  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  those  senators.  From  this  silence  on  the 
part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government,  he  had  a  right  to  believe, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  saw,  without  dissatisfaction,  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  national  bank  ;  and  that  its  opposition  to 
the  former  one  was  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  applicable  to 
that  corporation  alone,  or  no  longer  existing.  But  when,  at  the 
last  session,  the  question  came  up  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  point  of  inquiry  with  him,  was,  not  so  much  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature,  although  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of 
a  body  so  respectable  would  have  great  weight  with  him  under 
any  circumstances,  as,  what  were  the  sentiments  of  his  immediate 
constituents.  These  he  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  such  an  insti- 
tution from  the  following  circumstances  :  In  the  first  place,  his 
predecessor  (Mr.  Hawkins)  voted  for  a  national  bank,  without 
the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent.  Secondly,  during  the  last 
fall,  when  he  was  in  his  district,  he  conversed  freely  with  many 
of  his  constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the  most  common 
topic  of  conversation,  and  all,  without  a  single  exception,  as  fai 
as  he  recollected,  agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable  if  not  the  only 
efficient  remedy  for  the  alarming  evils  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.  And,  lastly,  during  the  session,  he  received  many 
letters  from  his  constituents,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  all 
of  which  concurred,  he  believed,  without  a  solitar)-  exception,  in 
advising  the  measure.     So  far,  then,  from  being  instructed  by 
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his  district  to  oppose  the  bank,  he  had  what  was  perhaps  tanta- 
mount to  an  instruction  to  support  it — the  acquiescence  of  his 
constituents  in  the  vote  of  their  former  representative,  and  the 
communications,  oral  and  written,  of  the  opinions  of  many  of 
them  in  favor  of  a  bank. 

"  The  next  consideration  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the 
renewal  of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  he  believed  the  corporation 
had,  during  a  portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its 
powers  and  sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political  paity. 
Instances  of  its  oppression,  for  that  purpose,  were  asserted  to 
have  occurred  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Charleston  ;  and,  although 
denied  in  Congress  by  the  friends  of  the  institution,  during  the 
discussions  on  the  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  they 
were,  in  his  judgment,  satisfactorily  made  out.  This  oppression, 
indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
debate  on  the  present  bank,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
party  which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of  the  old 
charter.  It  may  be  said,  what  security  is  there,  that  the  new 
bank  will  not  imitate  this  example  of  oppression  ?  He  answered, 
the  fate  of  the  old  bank,  warning  all  similar  institutions  to  shun 
politics,  with  which  they  ought  not  to  have  any  concern ;  the 
existence  of  abundant  competition,  arising  from  the  great  multi- 
plication of  banks ;  and  the  precautions  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

"A  third  consideration  upon  which  he  acted  in  1811,  was, 
that  as  the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed 
to  be  continued,  was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  Constitution, 
and  did  not  then  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  any  of  the  powers  which  wei-e  specifically  granted,  Congress 
was  not  authorized  to  continue  the  bank.  The  Constitution, 
he  said,  contained  powers  delegated'  and  prohibitory,  powers 
expressed  and  constructive.  It  vests  in  Congress  all  powers 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  enumerated  powers — all  that  may 
be  necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity  the  machine  of  Gov- 
ernment which  it  constructs.  The  powers  that  maybe  so  neces- 
sary are  deducible  by  construction.  Tliey  are  not  defined  in  the 
Constitution.      They  are,  from  their  nature,  indefinable.     When 
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the  question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these  powers,  the  point  ol  * 
inquiry  should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  carry  into  efiect 
any  of  the  enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the  general  govern- 
ment? With  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  various  rules 
have  been,  at  different  times,  laid  down  ;  but,  perhaps,  at  last, 
there  is  no  other  than  a  sound  and  honest  judgment  exercised, 
under  the  checks  and  control  which  belong  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  people. 

"  The  constructive  powers  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically 
granted  powers,  and  depending  for  their  sanction  and  existence 
upon  a  necessity  to  give  eflfect  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  is  to 
be  sought  for  and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest  discretion, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  necessity  may  not  be  perceived,  at  one 
time,  and  under  one  state  of  things,  when  it  is  perceived  at 
another  time,  under  a  different  state  of  things.  The  Constitution, 
it  is  true,  never  changes ;  it  is  always  the  same ;  but  the  force 
of  circumstances  and  the  lights  of  experience  may  evolve  to  the 
fallible  persons  charged  with  its  administration,  the  fitness  and 
necessity  of  a  particular  exercise  of  constructive  power  to-day, 
which  they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

"  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  remark,  that  when  the  application 
was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  such  an  institution  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  so  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  the  objects  specifically  enume- 
rated  in  the  Constitution,  as  to  justify  Congress  in  assuming,  by 
construction,  a  power  to  establish  it.  It  was  supported  mainly 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  opera- 
tions. But  the  local  institutions  in  the  several  States  were  at 
that  time  in  prosperous  existence,  confided  in  by  the  commu- 
nity, having  a  confidence  in  each  other,  and  maintaining  an 
intercourse  and  connection  the  most  intimate.  Many  of  them 
were  actually  employed  by  the  Treasury  to  aid  that  department, 
in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements  ;  and  they  appeared  to  him  to 
be  fully  capable  of  affording  to  it  all  the  facility  that  it  ought  to 
desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  his  judgment,  the 
necessity  of  a  national  institution.  But  how  stood  the  case  in 
1816,  when  he  was  called  upon  again  to  examine  the  j    wer  of 
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the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  national  bank  ?  A  total 
chano-e  of  circumstances  was  presented;  events  of  the  utmost 
magnitude  had  intervened. 

"  A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place, 
and  this  had  led  to  a  train  of  consequences  of  the  most  alarming 
nature.  He  beheld,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the 
United  States,  about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  enjoy- 
ing in  different  degrees  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to 
them  all,  under  no  direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and 
subject  to  no  actual  responsibility  to  the  State  authorities.  These 
institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  currency  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  currency  cosisisting  of  a  paper,  on  which  they  neither 
paid  interest  nor  principal,  while  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper 
of  the  community,  on  which  both  were  paid.  He  saw  these  insti- 
tutions in  fact  exercising  what  had  been  considered,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They 
were  no  longer  competent  to  assist  the  Treasury  in  either  of  the 
great  operations  of  collection,  deposit,  or  distribution,  of  the 
public  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper  which  they  emitted,  and 
which  the  Treasury,  from  the  force  of  events,  found  itself  con- 
strained to  receive,  was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of 
that  department.  For  it  would  accumulate  where  it  was  not 
wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  was  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage. 
Every  man  who  paid  or  received  from  the  Government,  paid  or 
received  as  much  less  than  he  ought  to  have  done  as  was  the 
difference  between  the  medium  in  which  the  payment  was 
effected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  In  New- 
England,  where  specie  payments  have  not  been  suspended,  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where 
they  were  suspended.  In  Kentucky,  as  much  more  was  paid 
by  the  people  in  their  taxes  than  was  paid,  for  example,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was  worth  more  than 
Ohio  paper. 

"It  appeared  to  Mr.  Clay,  that,  in  this  condition  of  things, 
the  general  government  could  depend  no  longer  upon  these  local 
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institutions,  multiplied  and  multiplying  daily ;  coming  into 
existence  by  the  breath  of  eighteen  State  sovereignties,  some  of 
which  by  a  single  act  of  volition  had  created  twenty  or  thirty  at 
a  time.  Even  if  the  resumptiun  of  specie  payments  could  have 
been  anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining  passive,  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  that  the  general  government  ought  longer  to 
depend  upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid  in  its 
operations.  But  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  justly  so  antici- 
pated. It  was  not  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  the  renewal  of 
specie  payments  should  take  place,  and  yet,  without  concert 
between  all  or  most  of  them  it  could  not  be  effected.  With 
regard  to  those  disposed  to  return  to  a  regular  state  of  things, 
great  difficulties  might  arise,  as  to  the  time  of  its  commencement. 
"  Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such 
that  no  thinking  man  could  contemplate  it  without  the  most 
serious  alarm  ;  that  it  threatened  general  distress,  if  it  did  not 
ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  government ; 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy, 
if  a  remedy  could  be  devised.  A  National  bank,  with  other 
auxiliaiy  measures,  was  proposed  as  that  remedy.  Mr.  Clat 
said,  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possible  arising  from  his  former  opinion.  He  knew  that 
the  safest  course  to  him,  if  he  pursued  a  cold,  calculating  pru- 
dence, was  to  adhere  to  that  opinion,  right  or  wrong.  He  was 
perfectly  aware,  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  change  it,  he 
should  expose  himself  to  some  censure.  But,  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  events  happening  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  no  longer  doubt.  A  bank 
appeared  to  him  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensably  neces- 
sary, in  connection  with  another  measure,  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
which  all  were  but  too  sensible.  He  preferred,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  determined  to  throw  himself  upon  their  candor  and 
justice.  That  which  appeared  to  him  in  1811,  under  the  state 
of  things  then  existing,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, seemed  now  to  be  necessary,  under  the  present  state 
of  thinq-s.       Had    he    then    foreseen    what    now  exists,   and    no 
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objection  had  lain  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  other  than 
that  derived  from  the  Constitution,  he  should  have  voted  for 
the  renewal. 

"Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  little  noticed,  if 
noticed  at  all,  on  the  discussions  in  Congress  in  1811,  would 
seem  to  urge  that  body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a 
sound  state  the  money  of  the  country.  That  instrument  confers 
upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the 
value  of  foreign  coins  ;  and  the  States  are  prohibited  to  coin 
money,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  plain  inference 
is,  that  the  subject  of  the  general  currency  was  intended  to  be 
submitted  exclusively  to  the  general  government.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
the  banks  created  by  them.  Their  paper  has  every  quality  of 
money,  except  that  of  being  made  a  tender,  and  even  this  is  im- 
parted to  it  by  some  States,  in  the  law  by  which  a  creditor  must 
receive  it,  or  submit  to  a  ruinous  suspension  of  the  payment  of 
his  debt.  It  was  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  recover  the  con- 
trol which  it  had  lost  over  the  general  currency.  The  remedy 
called  for,  was  one  of  caution  and  moderation,  but  of  firmness. 
Whether  a  remedy  directly  acting  upon  the  banks  and  their 
paper  thrown  into  circulation,  was  in  the  power  of  the  general 
government  or  not,  neither  Congress  nor  the  community  were 
prepared  for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.  An  indirect 
remedy,  of  a  milder  character,  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  a 
National  bank.  Going  into  operation,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  he  believed  it  would  be  highly 
instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie  payments.  Coupled  with 
the  other  measure  adopted  by  Congress  for  that  object,  he 
believed  the  remedy  effectual.  The  local  banks  must  follow  the 
example  which  the  national  bank  would  set  them,  of  redeeming 
their  notes  by  the  payment  of  specie,  or  their  notes  will  be  dis- 
credited and  put  down. 

"If  the  Constitution,  then,  warranted  the  establishment  of  a 
bmkr  other    considerations,    beside    those    alreadv    menfinned, 
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Strongly  urged  it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  every- 
where felt.  Exchange  varies  continually,  not  only  between 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  but  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  cit)\  If  the  paper  of  a  national  bank  were  not  redeemed 
in  specie,  it  would  be  much  better  than  the  current  paper,  since, 
although  its  value  in  comparison  with  specie  might  fluctuate,  it 
would  afford  a  uniform  standard. 

"If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations, 
there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  in  the  General  Government  some 
counterpoise  to  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  States.  Such  a 
counterpoise  might  not,  indeed,  be  so  necessary,  if  the  States 
exercised  the  power  to  incorporate  banks  equally,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  populations.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  A 
single  State  has  a  banking  capital  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the  United  States.  Four 
States  combined,  have  the  major  part  of  the  banking  capital  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  any  covulsion,  in  which  the 
distribution  of  banking  institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  mischief  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation 
of  a  National  bank,  since  its  location  must  be  within  one  of  the 
States.  But  in  this  respect  the  location  of  the  bank  is  extremely 
favorable,  being  in  one  of  the  middle  States,  not  likely  from  its 
position,  as  well  as  its  loyalty,  to  concur  in  any  scheme  for  sub- 
verting the  Government.  And  a  sufficient  security  against  such 
contingency  is  to  be  found  in  the  distribution  of  branches  in 
different  States,  acting  and  re-acting  upon  the  parent  institution, 
and  upon  each  other." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES,  MARCH  13,  1818 


The  views  of  Henry  Clat,  upon  the  subject  of  Internal  ImprovemenlSj 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  able  speech,  delivered  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  13,  1818. 


I  HAVE  been  anxious  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chairman  for  a 
few  moments,  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  which  have 
fallen  from  various  gentlemen.  I  am  aware  that,  in  doing  this, 
I  risk  the  loss  of  what  is  of  the  utmost  value, — the  kind  favor 
of  the  House,  wearied  as  its  patience  is,  by  this  prolonged 
debate.  But  when  I  feel  what  a  deep  interest  the  Union  at 
large,  and  particularly  that  quarter  of  it  whence  I  come,  has,  in 
the  decision  of  the  present  question,  I  can  not  omit  any  oppor- 
tunity of  earnestly  urging  upon  the  House  the  propriety  of 
retaining  the  important  power  which  this  question  involves.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  be  a  ma- 
jority both  against  the  abstract  proposition  asserting  the  power, 
and  against  its  practical  execution,  the  power  is  gone  forever, — 
the  question  is  put  at  rest,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  remains 
as  it  is  ;  and  with  respect  to  any  amendment,  in  this  particular,  I 
confess  I  utterly  despair.  It  Avill  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bill 
which  passed  Congress  on  this  subject,  at  the  last  session,  was 
rejected  by  the  late  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  the  President  communi- 
cated his  clear  opinion,  after  every  effort  to  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  contended 
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for,  and  called  upon  us  to  take  up  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitulion ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  and  late  Presidents,  has  also  intimated 
his  opinion,  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power.  With 
the  great  weight  and  authority  of  the  opinions  of  these  distin- 
guished men  against  the  power,  and  with  the  fact,  solemnly 
entered  upon  the  record,  that  this  House,  after  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  ground  taken  by  it  at  the  last  session,  has  decided 
against  the  existence  of  it  (if  such,  fatally,  shall  be  the  decision), 
the  power,  I  repeat,  is  gone, — gone  forever,  unless  restored  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  With  regard  to  the  practi- 
cability of  obtaining  such  an  amendment,  I  think  it  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Two  different  descriptions  of  persons, 
entertaining  sentiments  directly  opposed,  will  unite  and  defeat 
such  an  amendment ;  one  embracing  those  who  believe  that  the 
Constitution,  fairly  interpreted,  already  conveys  the  power;  and 
the  other,  those  who  think  that  Congress  has  not  and  ought  not 
to  have  it.  As  a  large  portion  of  Congress,  and  probably  a 
majority,  believes  the  power  to  exist,  it  must  be  evident,  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  any  considerable  number  of  that  majority 
would  vote  against  an  amendment  which  they  do  not  believe 
necessary,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  would  fail.  Considering, 
as  I  do,"  the  existence  of  the  power  as  of  the  first  importance, 
not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  the  States,  para- 
mount as  that  consideration  ever  should  be  over  all  others,  but 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  great  interest  of  the  country,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  becomes 
us  solemnly,  and  deliberately,  and  anxiously,  to  examine  the 
Constitution,  and  not  to  surrender  it,  if  fairly  to  be  collected 
from  a  just  interpretation  of  that  instrument. 

With  regard  to  the  alarm  sought  to  be  created,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  power,  by  bringing  up  the  old  theme  of  "  State  Rights," 
I  would  observe,  that  if  the  illustrious  persons  just  referred  to 
are  against  us  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  they  are 
on  our  side  as  to  the  harmless  and  beneficial  character  of  the 
power.  For  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  each  of  them  would 
have  recommended  an  amendment   to  the   Constitution,   if  thev 
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believed  that  the  possession  of  such  a  power,  by  the  General 
Government,  would  be  detrimental,  much  less  dangerous,  to  the 
independence  and  liberties  of  the  States.  What  real  ground 
is  there  for  this  alarm  ?  Gentlemen  have  not  condescended  to 
show  how  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  States  is  to  follow 
from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
General  Government.  We  contend  for  the  power  to  make  roads 
and  canals,  to  distribute  the  intelligence,  force  and  productions 
of  the  country,  through  all  its  parts ;  and  for  such  jurisdiction 
only  over  them,  as  is  necessary  to  their  preservation  from  wanton 
injury  and  from  gradual  decay.  Suppose  such  a  power  is  sus- 
tained and  in  full  operation  ;  imagine  it  to  extend  to  every  canal 
made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  and  to  every  post  road ;  how 
inconsiderable  and  insignificant  is  the  power  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  limited,  as  it  is,  with  regard  to  place  and  to  purpose, 
when  contrasted  with  the  great  mass  of  powers  retained  by  the 
State  sovereignties  !  What  a  small  subtraction  from  the  mass  ! 
Even  upon  these  roads  and  canals,  the  State  governments, 
according  to  our  principles,  will  still  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
every  possible  case  arising  upon  them,  whether  of  crime  or  of 
contract,  or  any  other  human  transaction,  except  only  what 
immediately  affects  their  existence  and  preservation.  Thus 
defined,  thus  limited,  and  stripped  of  all  factitious  causes  of 
alarm,  I  will  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  to  say,  if  the 
power  really  presents  any  thing  frightful  in  it  ?  With  respect  to 
post  roads,  our  adversaries  admit  the  right  of  way  in  the  General 
Government.  There  have  been,  however,  on  this  question,  some 
instances  of  conflict,  but  they  have  passed  away  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  Connecticut,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed, 
disputed,  at  one  period,  the  right  of  passage  of  the  mail  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  general  government  persisted  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  and  Connecticut  herself,  and  every  body  else,  have 
acquiesced  in  it. 

That  there  are  two  classes  of  powers  in  the  Constitution,  I 
believe  has  never  been  controverted  by  an  American  politician. 
We  can  not  foresee  and  provide  specifically  for  all  contingencies. 
Man  and  his  language  are  both  imperfect.     Hence  the  existence 
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of  construction,  and  of  constructive  powers.  Hence  also  the 
rule,  that  a  grant  of  the  end  is  a  grant  of  the  means.  If  you 
amend  the  Constitution  a  thousand  times,  the  same  imperfection 
of  our  nature  and  our  lanffuao-e  will  attend  our  new  works. 
There  are  two  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.  The  one  is, 
that  the  general  government  may  relapse  into  the  debility  which 
existed  in  the  old  confederation,  and  finally  dissolve  from  the 
want  of  cohesion.  The  denial  to  it  of  powers  plainly  conferred, 
or  clearly  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  the  conferred  powers, 
may  produce  this  effect.  And  I  think,  with  great  deference  to 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  this  is  the  dang-er  to  which  their 
principles  directly  tend.  The  other  danger,  that  of  consolida- 
tion, is,  by  the  assumption  of  powers  not  granted  nor  incident 
to  granted  powers,  or  the  assumption  of  powers  which  have  been 
withheld  or  expressly  prohibited.  This  was  the  danger  of  the 
period  of  1798-9.  For  instance,  that,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
a  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  sedition  act  was 
passed ;  and  an  alien  law  was  also  passed,  in  equal  violation  of 
the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  by  such  measures  that  the  federal  party  (if  parties  might  be 
named),  throwing  off  the  vail,  furnished  to  their  adversaries  the 
most  effectual  ground  of  opposition.  If  they  had  not  passed 
those  acts,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  current  of  power 
would  have  continued  to  flow  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the 
change  of  parties  in  1801,  so  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  as  I  believe,  would  never  have  occurred. 

I  beg  the  committee — I  entreat  the  true  friends  of  the  confed- 
erated union  of  these  States — to  examine  this  doctrine  of  State 
rights,  and  see  to  what  abusive,  if  not  dangerous  consequences, 
it  may  lead,  to  what  extent  it  has  been  carried,  and  how  u  has 
varied  by  the  same  State  at  different  times. 

My  doctrine  is,  that  the  States,  as  States,  have  no  right  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  powers  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment asserts.  Any  State  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  express 
its  opinion,  in  the  form  of  resolution  or  otherwise,  and  to  pro- 
ceed, by  Constitutional  means,  to  redress  any  real  or  imaginary 
grievance;  bui  it  has  no  right  to  withhold  its  military  aid,  when 
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called  upon  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  general  government, 
much  less  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  a  law  regularly  passed. 
To  suppose  the  existence  of  such  an  alarming  right,  is  to  sup- 
pose, if  not  disunion  itself,  such  a  state  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion as  must  inevitably  lead  to  it. 

Greatly  as  I  venerate  the  State  which  gave  me  birth,  and 
much  as  I  respect  the  judges  of  its  supreme  court,  several  of 
whom  are  my  personal  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  think  that  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  that  State  has  recently  held  concerning 
State  rights,  are  fraught  with  much  danger.  If  those  doctrines 
had  been  asserted  during  the  late  war,  a  large  share  of  the  public 
disapprobation  which  has  been  given  to  Massachusetts  would 
have  fallen  to  Virginia.  What  are  these  doctrines  ?  The  courts 
of  Virginia  assert,  that  they  have  a  right  to  determine  on  the 
Constitutionality  of  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
expound  them  according  to  their  own  views,  even  if  they  should 
vary  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  They  assert  more — that  from  their  decision  there  can  be 
no  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States :  and  that 
there  exists  in  Congress  no  power  to  frame  a  law,  obliging  the 
court  of  the  State,  in  the  last  resort,  to  submit  its  decision  to  the 
supervision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  I 
do  not  misunderstand  the  doctrine,  to  withdraw  from  the  State 
tribunal,  controversies  involving  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  place  them  before  the  Federal  Judiciary.  I  am  a  friend, 
a  true  friend,  to  State  rights ;  but  not  in  all  cases  as  they  are 
asserted.  The  States  have  their  appointed  orbit ;  so  has  the 
Union  ;  and  each  should  be  confined  within  its  fair,  legitimate, 
and  Constitutional  sphere.  We  should  equally  avoid  that  subtle 
process  of  argument  which  dissipates  into  air  the  powers  of  this 
Government,  and  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  would  snatch 
from  the  State,  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government. 
We  shall  thus  escape  both  the  dangers  I  have  noticed — that  of 
relapsing  into  the  alarming  weakness  of  the  confederation,  which 
is  described  as  a  mere  rope  of  sand  ;  and  also  that  other,  perhaps 
not  the  greate'st  danger,  consolidation.  No  man  deprecates  more 
than  I  do,  the  idea  of  consolidation  ;  yet,  between  separation  and 
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consolidation,  painful  as  would  be  the  alternative,  I  would  greatly 
prefer  the  latter. 

I  have  contended,  that  the  power  to  construct  post  roads  ia 
expressly  granted  in  the  power  to  establish  post  roads.  If  it  be, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy ;  but  if  not,  the  next  inquiry 
is,  whether  that  power  may  be  fairly  deduced,  by  implication, 
from  any  of  the  special  grants  of  power.  To  show  that  the 
power  is  expressly  granted,  I  might  safely  appeal  to  the  argu- 
ments already  used,  to  prove  that  the  word  establish,  in  this  case, 
can  mean  only  one  thing — the  right  of  making.  Several  gentle- 
men have  contended,  that  the  word  has  a  diflPerent  sense ;  and 
one  has  resorted  to  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  to  show 
that  the  phrase  "to  establish  justice,"  there  used,  does  not  con- 
vey the  power  of  creation.  If  the  word  "establish"  is  there  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  which  gentlemen  claim  for  it,  that  of  adop- 
tion or  designation.  Congress  could  have  a  choice  only  of  sys- 
tems of  justice  pre-existing.  Will  any  gentleman  contend,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  take  the  Justinian  code,  the  Napoleon  code,  the 
code  of  civil,  or  the  code  of  common  or  canon  law  ?  Establish- 
ment means  in  the  preamble,  as  in  other  cases,  construction, 
formation,  creation.  Let  me  ask,  in  all  cases  of  crime,  which 
are  merely  malum  prohibitum,  if  you  do  not  resort  to  construc- 
tion, to  creating  when  you  make  the  offense  ?  By  your  laws 
denouncing  certain  acts  as  criminal  offenses,  laws  which  the 
good  of  society  requires  you  to  pass,  and  to  adapt  to  our  peculiar 
condition,  you  do  construct  and  create  a  system  of  rules,  to  be 
administered  by  the  judiciary.  But  gentlemen  say,  that  the 
word  can  not  mean  make ;  that  you  would  not  say,  for  exam- 
ple, to  establish  a  ship,  to  establish  a  chair.  In  the  application 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  terms,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  nafure 
of  the  subject ;  and  if  it  can  not  properly  be  used,  in  all  cases,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  can  not  be  in  any.  And  when  we  take 
into  consideration,  that,  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation. 
Congress  had  over  the  subject  of  post  roads  just  as  much  power 
as  gentlemen  allow  to  the  existing  Government,  that  it  was  the 
general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  new  Constitution  to  enlarge  the 
power.*!  of  the  general  government,  and  that,  in  fact,  in  this  very 
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elause,  the  power  to  establish  post-offices,  which  was  a  one  pos- 
sessed by  the  former  government,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  con- 
sider the  argument,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  successfully 
maintained.  With  respect  to  military  roads,  the  concession  that 
they  may  be  made  when  called  for  by  the  emergency,  is  admit- 
ting that  the  Constitution  conveys  the  power.  And  we  may 
safely  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  enlightened,  to 
decide  between  the  wisdom  of  these  two  constructions,  of  which 
one  requires  you  to  wait  for  the  exercise  of  your  power  until  the 
arrival  of  an  emergency,  which  may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it, 
and  the  other,  without  denying  you  the  power,  if  you  can  exer- 
cise it  during  the  emergency,  claims  the  right  of  providing 
beforehand  against  the  emergency. 

One  member  has  stated  what  appeared  to  him  a  conclusive 
argument  against  the  power  to  cut  canals,  that  he  had  understood 
that  a  proposition,  made  in  the  convention  to  insert  such  a  power, 
was  rejected.  To  this  argument  more  than  one  sufficient  answer 
can  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  itself  has  been  denied, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  it.  But,  suppose  that 
the  proposition  had  been  made  and  overruled,  unless  the  motives 
of  the  refusal  to  insert  it  are  known,  gentlemen  are  not  authorized 
to  draw  the  inference  that  it  was  from  hostility  to  the  power,  or 
from  a  desire  to  withhold  it  fi'om  Congress.  May  not  one  of  the 
objections  be,  that  the  power  was  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  some 
of  the  specific  grants  of  power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not 
necessary  to  insert  the  proposition  ;  that  to  adopt  it,  indeed, 
might  lead  to  weaken  or  bring  into  doubt  other  incidental  powers 
not  enumerated?  A  member  from  New-York  (Mr.  Storrs), 
whose  absence  I  regret  on  this  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  great  aid  which  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  but 
from  the  cause  of  that  absence,  has  informed  me,  that,  in  the 
convention  of  that  State,  one  of  the  objections  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  anti-federalists  was,  that  it  was  understood  to  convey  to 
the  General  Government  the  power  to  cut  canals.  How  often,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  do  we  reject  amend- 
ments, upon  the  sole  ground  that  they  are  not  necessary,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  being  already  contained  in  the  proposition. 
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I  refer  to  the  Federalist,  for  one  moment,  to  show  that  the 
only  notice  taken  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  relates 
to  post  roads,  is  favorable  to  my  construction.  The  power,  that 
book  says,  must  always  be  a  harmless  one.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  not  only  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  that  every 
exercise  of  it  must  be  necessarily  beneficial.  Nothing  which 
tends  to  facilitate  intercourse  among  the  States,  says  the  Feder- 
alist, can  be  unworthy  of  the  public  care.  What  intercourse  ? 
Even  if  restricted  on  the  narrowest  theory  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  intercourse  of  intelligence,  they  deny  that  to  us, 
since  they  will  not  admit  that  we  have  the  power  to  repair  or 
improve  the  way,  the  right  of  which  they  yield  us.  In  a  more 
liberal  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  it  will  comprehend  all 
those  various  means  of  accomplishing  the  object,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  render  us  a  homogeneous  people — one  in  feeling,  in 
interest,  and  affection ;  as  we  are  one  in  our  political  relation. 

Is  there  not  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  between  the  power 
to  make  war,  and  military  roads  and  canals  ?  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  convention  have  confided  to  the  general  government  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  declaring  war  ;  have  imposed  upon  it  the  duty 
to  employ  the  whole  physical  means  of  the  nation  to  render  the 
war,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  successful  and  glorious ; 
if  the  power  is  withheld  of  transporting  and  distributing  those 
means.  Whether  we  refer  to  our  own  experience,  or  that  of 
other  countries,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  the  great  value  of 
military  roads.  Those  great  masters  of  the  world,  the  Romans, 
how  did  they  sustain  their  power  so  many  centuries,  diffusing  law, 
and  liberty,  and  intelligence  all  around  them  ?  They  made  per- 
manent military  roads  ;  and  among  the  objects  of  interest  which 
Europe  now  presents  are  the  remains  of  those  Roman  roads,  which 
are  shown  to  the  curious  inquirer.  If  there  Avere  no  other  monu- 
ment remaining  of  the  sagacity  and  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  the 
unfortunate  captive  of  Saint  Helena,  the  internal  improvements 
which  he  made,  the  road  from  Hamburg  to  Basle,  would  per- 
petuate his  memoi'y  to  future  ages.  In  making  these  allusions, 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  military 
roads  established  for  (he  purpose  of  conquest,  but  of  defense ; 
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and  as  a  part  of  that  preparation  ■which  should  be  made  in  a 
Beason  of  peace  for  a  season  of  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
this  country  ever  in  that  complete  state  of  preparation  for 
war,  for  which  some  contend ;  that  is,  that  we  should  con- 
stantly have  a  large  standing  army,  well  disciplined,  and  always 
ready  to  act. 

Some  principles  drawn  from  political  economists  have  been 
alluded  to,  and  we  are  advised  to  leave  things  to  themselves, 
upon  the  ground  that,  when  the  condition  of  society  is  ripe  for 
internal  improvements, — that  is,  when  capital  can  be  so  invested 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  adequate  remuneration,  they  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  associations  of  individuals,  unaided  by  Government. 
With  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes),' I  concur 
in  this  as  a  general  maxim ;  and  I  also  concur  with  him  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  it.  The  foreign  policy  which  I  think  this 
country  ought  to  adopt,  presents  one  of  those  exceptions.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  for  mankind,  if,  in  the  mtercourse 
between  nations,  all  would  leave  skill  and  industry  to  their  un- 
stimulated exertions.  But  this  is  not  done  ;  and  if  other  powers 
will  incite  the  industry  of  their  subjects,  and  depress  that  of  our 
citizens,  in  instances  where  they  may  come  into  competition,  we 
must  imitate  their  selfish  example.  Hence  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect our  manufactures.  In  regard  to  internal  improvements,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  they  will  always  be  constructed  whencA^er 
they  will  afford  a  competent  dividend  upon  the  capital  invested. 
It  may  be  true  generally,  that  in  old  countries,  where  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  surplus  capital,  and  a  consequent  low  rate 
of  interest,  they  will  be  made.  But,  in  a  new  country,^  the  con- 
dition of  society  may  be  ripe  for  public  works  long  before  there 
is,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  necessary  accumulation  of 
capital  to  effect  them  ;  and,  beside,  there  is  generally,  in  such  a 
countrj',  not  only  a  scarcity  of  capital,  but  such  a  multiplicity 
of  profitable  objects  presenting  themselves,  as  to  distract  the 
judgment.  Further ;  the  aggregate  benefit  resulting  to  the 
whole  society,  from  a  public  improvement,  may  be  such  as  to 
amply  justify  the  investment  of  capital  in  its  execution,  and  yet 
that  benefit  may  be  so  distributed  among  different  and  distant 
15 
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persons,  that  they  can  never  be  got  to  act  in  concei't.  The  turn- 
pike roads  wanted  to  pass  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  are  objects  of  this  description. 
Those  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  these  improvements,  reside 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sites  of  them  ;  many  of  those 
persons  never  have  seen  and  never  will  see  them.  How  is  it 
possible  to  regulate  the  conii'ibutions,  or  to  present  to  individuals 
BO  situated  a  sufficiently  lively  picture  of  their  real  interests,  to 
get  them  to  make  exertions  in  etfectuating  the  object,  commen- 
surate with  their  respective  abilities?  I  think  it  very  possible 
that  the  capitalist,  who  should  invest  his  money  in  one  of  these 
objects,  might  not  be  reimbursed  three  per  centum  annually  upon 
it;  and  yet  society,  in  various  forms,  might  actually  reap  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  centum.  The  benefit  resulting  from  a  turnpike 
road,  made  by  private  associations,  is  divided  between  the  capi- 
talist who  receives  his  tolls,  the  lands  through  which  it  passes, 
and  which  are  augmented  in  their  value,  and  the  commodities 
whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  diminished  expense  of  trans- 
portation. A  combination,  upon  any  terms,  much  less  a  just 
combination,  of  all  those  interests,  to  eflect  the  improvement,  is 
impracticable.  And  if  you  await  the  arrival  of  the  period  when 
the  tolls  alone  can  produce  a  competent  dividend,  it  is  evident 
that  you  will  have  to  suspend  its  execution  long  after  the  general 
interests  of  society  would  have  authorized  it. 

Again,  improvements  made  by  private  associations,  are  gene- 
rally made  by  local  capital.  But  ages  must  elapse  before  there 
will  be  concentrated  in  certain  places,  where  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community  may  call  for  improvements,  suffii'ient  capiial 
to  make  them.  The  place  of  the  improvement,  too,  is  not  alwnvs 
the  most  interested  in  its  accomplishment.  Other  pans  of  the 
Union, — the  whole  line  of  the  seaboard, — are  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more  interested,  in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal, 
as  the  small  tract  of  country  through  which  it  is  pi'oposed  to 
pass.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  turnpike  roads  pass- 
ing through  the  Alleghany  mouniaiiis.  Sometimes  the  interest 
of  the  place  of  the  improvement  is  adverse  to  the  improvement 
aiifl  (ri  the  gi^iKMal  iiiieipst.     T  wnuld  c\<>'  Louisville,  at  ih.e  lapids 
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of  the  Ohio,  as  an  example,  whose  interest  will  probably  be  more 
promoted  by  the  continuance,  than  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Of  all  the  modes  in  which  a  government  can  employ  its 
surplus  revenue,  none  is  more  permanently  beneficial  than  that 
of  internal  improvement.  Fixed  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  durable 
part  of  the  land  itself,  diffusing  comfort,  and  activity,  and  ani- 
mation on  all  sides.  The  first  direct  effect  is  on  the  agricultural 
community,  into  whose  pockets  comes  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  between  good  and  bad  ways.  Thus,  if 
the  price  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  flour  by  the  erection  of  the 
Cumberland  turnpike  should  be  lessened  two  dollars,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  article  would  receive  that  two  dollars  more  now 
than  formerly. 

But,  putting  aside  all  pecuniary  considerations,  there  may  be 
political  motives  sufiicienily  powerful  alone  to  justify  certain 
internal  improvements.  Does  not  our  countrj'^  present  such  ? 
How  are  they  to  be  effected,  if  things  are  left  to  themselves? 
I  will  not  press  the  subject  fuither.  I  am  but  too  sensible  how 
much  I  have  abused  the  patience  of  the  committee  by  trespassing 
so  long  upon  its  attention.  The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and 
the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  its  rightful  decision,  must  be  my 
apology.  We  are  now  making  the  last  effort  to  esiablish  our 
power,  and  I  call  on  the  friends  of  Congress,  of  this  House, 
or  the  true  friends  of  State  rights  (not  charging  others  with 
intending  to  oppose  them),  to  rally  round  the  Constitution,  and 
to  support  by  their  votes,  on  this  occasion,  the  legitimate  powers 
of  the  Legislature.  If  we  do  nothing  this  session  but  pass  an 
abstract  resolution  on  the  subject,  I  shall,  under  all  circum- 
stances, consider  it  a  triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  posterity  will,  if  we  do  not,  reap  the  benefit.  I 
trust,  that  by  the  decision  which  shall  be  given,  we  shall  assert, 
uphold  and  maintain,  the  authority  of  Congress,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  or  may  be  said  against  it. 


ON  THE  GEEEK  EEYOLUTIOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  20,  1824. 


Mr.  Clay  sympathized  warmly  with  the  Greeks,  in  their  struggles  for   . 
independence.     The  fearful   atrocities  upon  the  isle  of  Scio  had  excited 
the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  civilized  world  against  the  Turks.     Mr.  Clay 
took  occasion,  January  20,  1824,  to  express  his  feelings  upon  the  subject, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  following  terms  : 


In  rising,  let  me  state  distinctly  the  substance  of  the  original 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster), 
with  that  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Poinsett).  The  resolution  proposes  a  provision  of 
the  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  deputing  a  commissioner  or 
agent  to  Greece,  whenever  the  President,  who  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  disposition  of  all  the  European  powers,  Turkish  or 
Christian,  shall  deem  it  proper.  The  amendment  goes  to  "with- 
hold any  appropriation  to  that  object,  but  to  make  a  public 
declaration  of  our  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  and  of  our  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  their  cause.  And  how  has  this  simple, 
unpretending,  unambitious,  this  harmless  proposition  been  treated* 
in  debate  ?  It  has  been  argued  as  if  it  offered  aid  to  the  Greeks  ; 
as  if  it  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  their 
government;  as  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  interference  in  th« 
internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  State,  and,  finally,  as  war.  And 
they  who  thus  argue  the  question,  while  they  absolutely  surren- 
der themselves  to  the  illusions  of  their  own  fervid  imaginations, 
and  depict,  in  glowing  terms,  the  monstrous  and  alarming  con- 
seijuenoes  which  are   to  spring  out  of  a  pr<>])osition  so  simple, 
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impute  to  us,  who  are  its  humble  advocates,  quixotism,  quixot- 
ism !  While  they  are  taking  the  most  extravagant  and  bound- 
less range,  and  arguing  any  thing  and  every  thing  but  the 
question  before  the  committee,  they  accuse  us  of  enthusiasm,  of 
giving  the  reins  to  excited  feeling,  of  being  transported  by  our 
imao-inations.  No,  sir,  the  resolution  is  no  proposition  for  aid, 
nor  for  recognition,  nor  for  interference,  nor  for  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  for  these  two  suc- 
cessive years  the  PrGsident  of  the  United  States  should  have  been 
freely  indulged,  not  only  Avithout  censure,  but  with  universal 
applause,  to  express  the  feelings  which  both  the  resolution  and 
the  amendment  proclaim,  and  yet,  if  this  house  venture  to  unite 
with  him,  the  most  awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  ?  From 
Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  sentiment  of  approbation  has  blazed  with  the  rapidity  of 
electricity.  Everywhere  the  interest  in  the  Grecian  cause  is  felt 
with  the  deepest  intensity,  expressed  in  every  form,  and  increases 
with  every  new  day  and  passing  hour.  And  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  alone  to  be  insulated  from  the  common 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  whole  land  ?  Shall  we  shut  our- 
selves up  in  apathy,  and  separate  ourselves  from  ou!r  country, 
from  our  constituents,  from  our  chief  magistrate,  from  our 
principles  ? 

The  measure  has  been  most  unreasonably  magnified.  Gentle- 
men speak  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Turk,  and  seem  to 
think  the  slightest  movement  of  this  body  will  be  matter  of  seri- 
ous speculation  at  Constantinople.  I  believe  that  neither  the 
sublime  porte,  nor  the  European  allies,  attach  any  such  exag- 
gerated importance  to  the  acts  and  deliberations  of  this  body. 
The  Turk  will,  in  all  probability,  never  hear  of  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  either  espouse  or  oppose  the  resolution.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  without  a  A'alue  ;  but  that  value  is  altogether  moral ; 
it  throws  our  little  tribute  into  the  vast  stream  of  public  opinion, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  regulate  the  physical  action  upon  the 
great  interests  of  the  civilized  world.  But,  rely  upon  it,  the 
Ottoman  is  not  about  to  declare  war  against  us  because  this 
unc^ending  proposition  has  been  offered  by  my  honorable  friend 
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from  Massachusetts,  whose  name,  however  disiino-uished  and 
eminent  he  may  be  in  our  own  country,  has  probably  nt-ver 
reached  the  ears  of  the  sublime  pone.  The  allied  powers  are 
not  going  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation,  because  we 
appropriate  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  send  an  agent 
to  Greece. 

The  question  has  been  argued  as  if  the  Greeks  would  be  ex- 
posed to  siill  more  shocking  enormities  by  its  passage  ;  as  if  the 
Turkish  cimeter  would  be  rendered  still  keener,  and  dyed  deeper 
and  yet  deeper  in  Christian  blood.  Sir,  if  such  is  to  be  the 
efi'ect  of  the  declaration  of  our  sympathy,  the  evil  has  been 
already  produced.  That  declaration  has  been  already  publicly 
and  solemnly  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
in  two  distinct  messages.  It  is  this  document  which  commands 
at  home  and  abroad  the  most  fixed  and  universal  attention  ;  which 
is  translated  into  all  the  foieign  journals  ;  read  by  sovereigns  and 
their  ministers  ;  and,  possibly,  in  the  divan  itself.  But  our  reso- 
lutions are  domestic,  for  home  consumption,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
meet  imperial  or  royal  eyes.  The  President,  in  his  messages, 
after  a  most  touching  representation  of  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  Greek  insurrection,  tells  you  that  the  dominion  of  the  Turk 
is  gone  forever;  and  that  the  most  sanguine  hope  is  entertained 
that  Greece  will  achieve  her  independence.  Well,  sir,  if  this  be 
the  fact,  if  the  allied  powers  themselves  may,  possibly,  before 
we  again  assemble  in  this  hall,  acknowledge  that  independence, 
is  it  not  fit  and  becoming  in  this  House  to  make  provision  that 
our  President  shall  be  amono;  the  foremost,  or  at  least  not  aniony; 
the  last,  in  that  acknowledgement?  So  far  from  this  resolution 
being  likely  to  whet  the  vengeance  of  the  Turk  against  his 
Grecian  victims,  I  believe  its  tendency  will  be  diiectly  the 
reverse.  Sir,  with  all  his  unlimited  power,  and  in  all  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  despotic  throne,  he  is  at  last  but  man,  made  as  we 
are,  of  tlesh,  of  muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  is  susceptible 
of  pain,  and  can  feel,  and  has  felt  the  uncaloulaiing  valor  of 
American  freemen  in  some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  is 
made  to  understand  that  the  Executive  of  this  Government  is 
sustained  by  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  that  our  entire 
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political  fabric,  base,  column  and  entablafure,  rulers  and  people, 
with  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
gallant  people  whom  he  would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
restrain  than  to  increase  his  atrocities  upon  suffering  and  OKed- 
ing  Greece. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  departui'e 
from  our  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nations  ;  that  it 
will  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  holy  alliance;  and  that  it  will,  in 
effect,  be  a  repetition  of  their  own  offense,  by  an  unjustifiable 
interposition  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  powers.  No,  sir, 
not  even  if  it  authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an  immediate  recog- 
nition of  Grecian  independence.  What  has  been  the  settled  and 
steady  policy  and  practice  of  this  Government,  from  the  days  of 
Washington  to  the  present  moment  ?  In  the  case  of  France,  the 
father  of  his  country  and  his  successors  received  Genet,  Fouchet, 
and  all  the  French  ministers  who  followed  them,  whether  sent 
from  king,  convention,  anarchy,  emperor,  or  king  again.  The 
rule  we  have  ever  followed  has  been  this :  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  fact,  and  to  recognize  that  government,  be  it  what  it  might, 
which  was  in  actual  possession  of  sovereign  power.  When  one 
government  is  overthrown,  and  another  is  established  on  its 
ruins,  without  embai-rassing  ourselves  with  any  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  contest,  we  have  ever  acknowledged  the  new  and 
actual  government  as  soon  as  it  had  undisputed  existence.  Our 
simple  inquiry  has  been,  is  there  a  government  de  facto?  We 
have  had  a  recent  and  memorable  example.  When  the  allied 
ministers  retired  from  Madrid,  and  refused  to  accompany  Ferdi- 
nand to  Cadiz,  ours  remained,  and  we  sent  out  a  new  minister, 
who  sought  at  that  port  to  present  himself  to  the  constitutional 
king.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  the  government  of  Spain,  in  fact. 
Did  the  allies  declare  war  against  us  for  the  exercise  of  this 
incontestable  attribute  of  sovereignty  ?  Did  they  even  transmit 
any  diplomatic  note,  complaining  of  our  conduct?  The  line  of 
our  European  policy  has  been  so  plainly  described,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  it.  We  are  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
in  their  disputes,  to  take  no  part  in  their  contests,  to  make  no 
entangling  alliances  with  a'^^'  of  them  ;  but  to  assert  and  exercise 
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our  indisputable  right  of  opening  and   maintaining  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  any  actual  sovereignty. 

Surely,  sir,  we  need  no  long  or  learned  lectures  about  the 
nature  of  government,  and  the  influence  of  property  or  ranks  on 
society.  We  may  content  ourselves  with  studying  the  true  char- 
acter of  our  own  people  ;  and  with  knowing  that  the  interests  are 
confided  to  us  of  a  nation  capable  of  doing  and  suflfering  all 
things  for  its  liberty.  Such  a  nation,  if  its  rulers  be  faithful, 
must  be  invincible.  I  well  remember  an  observation  made  to 
me  by  the  most  illustrious  woman  *  of  the  age,  if  not  of  her  sex. 
All  history  showed,  she  said,  that  a  nation  was  never  conquered. 
No,  sir,  no  united  nation,  that  resolves  to  be  free,  can  be  con- 
quered. And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Are  we  so  humbled,  so  low, 
so  debased,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  sympathy  for  suffering 
Greece ;  that  we  dare  not  articulate  our  detestation  of  the  brutal 
excesses  of  which  she  has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest  we  might 
offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  ? 
If  gentlemen  are  afraid  to  act  rashly  on  such  a  subject,  suppose, 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  unite  in  an  humble  petition,  addressed  to 
their  majesties,  beseeching  them,  that  of  their  gracious  conde- 
scension, they  would  allow  us  to  express  our  feelings  and  our 
sympathies.  How  shall  it  run?  "We,  the  representatives  of 
the /fee  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  humbly  approach 
the  thrones  of  your  imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  supplicate 
that,  of  your  imperial  royal  clemency" — I  can  not  go  through 
the  disgusting  recital ;  my  lips  have  not  yet  learned  to  pronounce 
the  sycophantic  language  of  a  degraded  slave  !  Are  we  so  mean, 
so  base,  so  despicable,  that  we  may  not  attempt  to  express  our 
horror,  utter  our  indignation,  at  the  most  brutal  and  atrocious 
war  that  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked  high  heaven ;  at  the  fero- 
cious deeds  of  a  savage  and  infuriated  soldiery,  stimulated  and 
urged  on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and  inimical  religion,  and 
rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of  blood  and  butchery,  at  the  mere 
details  of  which  the  heart  sickens  and  recoils  ? 

If  the  great  body  of  Christendom   can   look   on    calmly  and 
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coolly,  while  all  this  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian  people,  in  its 
own  immediate  vicinity,  in  its  very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince, 
that  one  of  its  remote  extremities  is  susceptible  of  sensibility  to 
Christian  wrongs,  and  capable  of  sympathy  for  Christian  suffer- 
ino's ;  that  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  there  are  hearts 
not  yet  closed  against  compassion  for  human  woes,  that  can  pour 
out  their  indignant  feelings  at  the  oppression  of  a  people  endeared 
to  us  by  every  ancient  recollection,  and  every  modern  tie.  Sir, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  alarm  the  committee,  by  the  dangers 
to  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  wretched  invoice 
of  figs  and  opium  has  been  spread  before  us  to  repress  our  sensi- 
bilities and  to  eradicate  our  humanity.  Ah  !  sir,  "  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul," 
or  what  shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the  whole  of  a  miserable 
trade,  and  lose  its  liberties  ? 

On  the  subject  of  the  other  independent  American  States, 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  our 
foreign  relations,  observed  in  regard  to  Europe.  Whether  it  will 
become  us  to  do  so  or  not,  will  be  considered  when  we  take  up 
another  resolution,  lying  on  the  table.  But  we  may  not  only 
adopt  this  measure ;  we  may  go  further ;  Ave  may  recognize  tlie 
government  in  the  Morea,  if  actvtally  independent,  and  it  will  be 
neither  war,  nor  cause  of  war,  nor  any  violation  of  our  neutrality. 
Beside,  sir,  what  is  Greece  to  the  allies  ?  A  part  of  the  domin- 
ions of  any  of  them  ?  By  no  means.  Suppose  the  people  in 
one  of  the  Philippine  isles,  or  any  other  spot  still  more  insulated 
and  remote,  in  Asia  or  Africa,  were  to  resist  their  former  rulers, 
and  set  up  and  establish  a  new  government,  are  we  not  to  recog- 
nize them,  in  dread  of  the  holy  allies  ?  If  they  are  going  to 
interfere,  from  the  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  example,  here 
is  the  spot,  our  own  favored  land,  where  they  must  strike.  This 
government,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  body  over  which  you 
preside,  are  the  living  and  cutting  reproach  to  allied  despotism. 
If  we  are  to  offend  them,  it  is  not  by  passing  this  resolution. 
We  are  daily  and  hourly  giving  them  cause  of  war.  It  is  here, 
and  in  our  free  institutions,  that  they  will  assail  us.  They  will 
attack  us  because  you  sit  beneath  that  canopy,  and  we  are  freely 
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debafiiig  and  deliberating  upon  the  great  interests  of  fi'eemen, 
and  dispensing  the  blessings  of  free  government.  They  will 
strike,  because  we  pass  one  of  those  bills  on  your  table.  The 
passage  of  the  least  of  them,  by  our  free  authority,  is  more  gall- 
ing to  despotic  powei's,  than  would  be  the  adoption  of  this  so 
much  dreaded  resolution.  Pass  it,  and  what  do  you  do?  You 
exercise  an  indisputable  attribute  of  sovereignty,  for  which  you 
are  responsible  to  none  of  them.  You  do  the  same  when  you 
perform  any  other  legislative  function ;  no  less.  If  the  allies 
object  to  this  measure,  let  them  forbid  us  to  take  a  vote  in  this 
House  ;  let  them  strip  us  of  every  attribute  of  independent  gov- 
ernment; let  them  disperse  us. 

Will  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintain  that,  on  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  those  allies  would  have  cause  of  war?  If 
there  be  any  principle  which  has  been  settled  for  ages,  any  which 
is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  that  every  indepen- 
dent State  has  the  clear  right  to  judge  of  ihe  fact  of  the  existence 
of  other  sovereign  powers.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  state  of 
inchoate  initiative  sovereignty,  in  which  a  new  government,  just 
struggling  into  being,  can  not  be  said  yet  perfectly  to  exist.  But 
the  premature  recognition  of  such  new  government  can  give 
offense  justly  to  no  other  than  its  ancient  sovereign.  The  right 
of  recognition  comprehends  the  right  to  be  infoimed  ;  and  the 
means  of  information  must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  party  seeking  it.  You  may  send  out  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  and  charge  it  with  a  provident  attention  to  your 
own  people  and  your  own  interests.  Such  will  be  the  character 
of  the  proposed  agency.  It  will  not  necessarily  follow,  that  any 
public  functionary  will  be  appointed  by  the  President.  You 
merely  gi'ant  the  means  by  which  the  Executive  may  act  when 
he  thinks  proper.  What  does  he  tell  you  in  his  message  ?  Tha 
Greece  is  contending  for  her  independence  ;  that  all  sympathize 
with  her ;  and  that  no  power  has  declared  against  her.  Pass 
this  resolution,  and  what  is  the  reply  which  it  conveys  to  him? 
"You  have  sent  us  grateful  intelligence;  we  feel  warmlv  for 
Greece,  and  Ave  grant  you  money,  that,  when  you  sliall  tliink  it 
proper,  when  the  interests  of  this  nation,  shall  not  be  jeoparded, 
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you  may  depute  a  commissioner  or  public  agent  to  Greece." 
Tiie  whole  responsibility  is  then  left  where  the  Constiiuiion 
puts  it.  A  member  in  his  place  may  make  a  speech  or  proptjsi- 
tion,  the  House  may  even  pass  a  vote,  in  respect  to  our  foreign 
affairs,  which  the  President,  with  the  whole  field  lying  full  before 
him,  would  not  deem  it  expedient  to  eflfectuate. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to  see  this 
measure  adopted.  It  will  give  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that 
puiely  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  principally  for  America,  for  the 
credit  and  character  of  our  common  country,  for  our  own  un- 
sullied name,  that  I  hope  to  see  it  pass.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
appearance  on  tlie  page  of  history  would  a  record  like  this 
exhibit? — "In  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Loi'd 
and  Saviour,  1824,  while  all  European  Christendom  beheld,  with 
cold  and  unfeeling  indifference,  the  unexampled  wrongs  and 
inexpressible  misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition  was  made 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  almost  the  sole,  the  last, 
the  greatest  depository  of  human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the 
representatives  of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  million  of  free- 
men ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the  people  of  that  nation  were 
spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling,  and  the  whole 
continent,  by  one  simultaneous  emotion,  was  rising,  and  solemnly 
and  anxiously  supplicating  and  invoking  high  heaven  to  spare 
and  succor  Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms  in  her  glorious 
cause,  while  temples  and  Senate  Houses  were  alike  resounding 
with  one  burst  of  generous  and  holy  sympathy  ;  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that  Saviour  of  Greece  and  of  us  ;  a  pro- 
position was  offered  in  the  American  Congress  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition,  with  a 
kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  sympathies — and  it 
was  rejected  !"  Go  hjme,  if  you  can  ;  go  home,  if  you  dare,  to 
your  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down  ;  meet, 
if  you  can,  the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  declaration  of  your 
own  sentiments;  that  you  can  not  tell  how,  but  that  some 
unknown  dread,  some  indescribable  apprehension,  some  inde- 
finable danger,  drove  you  from  your  purpose  ;   that  the  spectres 
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of  cimetei'S,  and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  you  and 
alarnaed  you ;  and  that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble  feelings 
prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national  independence,  and 
by  humanity.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  such  will 
be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  But,  for  myself, 
though  every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it,  and  I  be  left 
to  stand  alone  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  I  will 
give  to  his  resolution  the  poor  sanction  of  my  unqualified  appro- 
bation. 


ON   AMERICAN    INDUSTRY. 


IN  THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   MARCH  30  AND  31,  1824. 


In  the  following  speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  .30th  and  31st,  1824,  the  reader  will  find  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  ablest 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  American  Protective  System. 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  has  embraced 
the  occasion  produced  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on  cotton 
fabrics,  to  express  his  sentiments  at  large  on  the  policy  of  the 
pending  measure  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
he  has  evinced  his  usual  good  temper,  ability,  and  decorum. 
The  parts  of  the  bill  are  so  intermingled  and  interwoven  together, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  this  occasion  to 
exhibit  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  is  my  intention,  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  to  avail  myself  also  of  this  opportu- 
nity, to  present  to  its  consideration  those  general  views,  as  they 
appear  to  me,  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  which  impe- 
riously demand  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  deeply  sensible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high  responsibility  of  my  present  situation. 
But  that  responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  apprehension 
than  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  fulfill  my  duty  with  no  other  soli- 
citude than  that  I  may,  at  least,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute 
to  recall  my  country  from  the  pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy,  which 
appears  to  me  inevitably  to  lead  to  its  impoverishment  and  ruin, 
I  do  feel  most  awfully  this  responsibility.  And,  if  it  were  allow- 
able for  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  imitate  ancient  examples,  I 
would  invoke  ihe  aid  of  (lie  Most  High.     I  would  anxiously  and 
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fervently  implore  His  divine  assistance  ;  that  He  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  shower  on  my  country  His  richest  blessings  ; 
and  tliat  He  would  sustain,  on  this  inteiesting  occasion,  the 
humble  individual  who  stands  before  Him,  and  lend  him  the 
power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the  solemn  duties  which 
now  belong  to  his  public  siation. 

Two  classes  of  poliiicians  divide  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat(-s.  According  to  (he  system  of  one,  the  produce  of  foreign 
industiy  should  be  subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  such  as 
may  be  necessai  y  to  provide  a  public  revenue  ;  and  the  produce  of 
Ameiican  industry  should  be  left  to  susrain  itself,  if  it  can,  with 
no  other  than  that  incidental  protection,  in  its  competition,  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  foreign  articles.  According  to  the 
system  of  the  other  class,  while  they  agree  that  the  imposts 
should  be  mainly,  and  may  under  any  modification  be  safely, 
relied  on  as  a  fit  and  convenient  soui'ce  of  public  revenue,  they 
would  so  adjust  and  arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fabrics  as  to 
afford  a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  American  industry, 
and  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  by  securing  a  cer- 
tain and  ultimately  a  cheaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  wants 
from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both  classes  are  equally 
sincere  in  their  respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  equally 
patriotic,  and  desirous  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  these  opposite  opinions, 
for  the  purpose  ol  ascertaining  which  has  the  support  of  truth 
and  reason,  we  should,  therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence,  and 
the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual  moderation  and  forbearance.  And, 
in  our  deliberations  on  this  great  question,  we  should  look  fear- 
lessly and  truly  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  retrace 
the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into  it,  and  snatch,  if  possi- 
ble, a  view  of  the  future.  We  should,  above  all.  consuU  expe- 
rience— the  experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own — as 
our  truest  and  most  unerrinar  ffuide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent  circum- 
stance which  fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deepest 
regret,  is  the  general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  country. 
It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts  of  the  most  incontestable 
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character.  It  is  indicated  by  the  diminished  exports  of  native 
produce ;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign 
navigation  ;  by  our  diminished  commerce  ;  by  successive  un- 
thrashed  crops  of  grain,  perishing  in  our  barns  and  barn-yards 
for  the  want  of  a  market;  by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  cir- 
culating medium ;  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  n<it  limited  to 
the  trading  classes,  but  extending  to  all  orders  of  society ;  by  a 
universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit 
after  public  sii nations,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the 
performance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a  means  of  private 
subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant  resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper 
money;  by  the  intervention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low  and 
depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost  evniy  descT'iption  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  an 
average,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty  per  centum  Avithin  a  few 
years.  This  distress  pervades  every  part  of  the  Union,  every 
class  of  society;  all  feel  it,  though  it  may  be  felt,  at  different 
places,  in  different  degrees.  It  is  like  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us — all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  can  escape  it.  In 
some  places  if  has  burst  upon  our  people,  without  a  single  miti- 
gating circumstance  to  temper  its  severity.  In  others,  more 
fortunate,  slight  alleviations  have  been  experienced  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  revenue,  and  in  other  favoi'ing  causes. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  planting  interest  consoled  itself  with  its 
happy  exemptions,  but  it  has  now  reached  this  interest  also, 
which  experiences,  though  with  less  severity,  the  general  suf- 
fering. It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  attempt  to  sketch  or  to  dwell 
on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.  But  I  have  exaggerated  nothing 
Perfect  fidelity  to  the  original  would  have  auihoiized  me  to  have 
thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  hues.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
statesman,  no  less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  survey,  with  a 
peneti'aling,  steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  condition 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  operate  ;  to  probe  to  the  bottom 
the  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  if  he  would  apply  efficacious 
remedies.     We    have    not,    tliank    God,    suffered    in    any  great 
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degree  for  food.  But  distress,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a 
supply  of  the  mere  physical  wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only 
nor  perhaps  the  keenest  distress,  to  which  we  may  be  exposed. 
Moral  and  pecuniary  suffering  is,  if  possible,  more  poignant.  It 
plunges  its  victim  into  hopeless  despair.  It  poisons,  it  paralyzes, 
the  spring  and  source  of  all  useful  exertion.  Its  unsparing 
action  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct.  It  falls  with  inexorable 
force  at  the  same  time  upon  the  wretched  family  of  embarrass- 
ment and  insolvency,  and  upon  its  head.  They  are  a  faithful 
mirror,  reflecting  back  upon  him,  at  once,  his  own  frightful 
image,  and  that,  no  less  appalling,  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his 
affection.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spreading  distress, 
of  this  deep  depression,  which  we  behold  stamped  on  the  public 
countenance  ?  We  are  the  same  people.  We  have  the  same 
country.  We  can  not  arraign  the  bounty  of  Providence.  The 
showers  still  fall  in  the  same  grateful  abundance.  The  sun  still 
casts  his  genial  and  vivifying  influence  upon  the  land ;  and  the 
land,  fertile  and  diversified  in  its  soils  as  ever,  yields  to  the 
industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless  profusion,  its  accustomed 
fruits,  its  richest  treasures.  Our  vigor  is  unimpaired.  Our 
industry  has  not  relaxed,  if  ever  the  accusation  of  wasteful  ex- 
travagance could  be  made  against  our  people,  it  can  not  now  be 
justly  preferred.  They,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  few  last  years, 
at  least,  have  been  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy.  The 
causes,  then,  of  our  present  affliction,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  human  causes,  and  human  causes  not  chargeable  upon  the 
people,  in  their  private  and  individual  relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted  ?  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  this 
Government,  Ave  have  shaped  our  industry,  our  navigation,  and 
our  commerce,  in  reference  to  an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe, 
and  to  foreign  markets,  which  no  longer  exist ;  in  the  fact,  that 
we  have  depended  too  much  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and 
excited  too  little  the  native ;  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  cul- 
tivated, with  assiduous  care,  our  foreign  resources,  we  have 
suffered  those  at  home  to  wither,  in  a  state  of  neo-lect  and  aban- 
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donment.  The  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
Europe  has  been,  the  resumption  of  European  commerce,  Eu- 
ropean navigation,  and  the  extension  of  European  agriculture 
and  European  industry,  in  all  its  branches.  Europe,  therefore, 
has  no  longer  occasion,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent  as  that 
she  had  during  her  wars,  for  American  commerce,  American 
navigation,  the  produce  of  American  industry.  Europe,  in 
commotion,  and  convulsed  throughout  all  her  members,  is  to 
America  no  longer  the  same  Europe  as  she  is  now,  tranquil,  and 
watching  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  all  her  own  peculiar 
interests,  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  her  policy  upon  us. 
The  effect  of  this  altered  state  of  Europe  upon  us  has  been,  to 
circumscribe  the  employment  of  our  marine,  and  greatly  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  produce  of  our  territorial  labor.  The 
further  effect  of  this  twofold  reduction  has  been,  to  decrease  the 
value  of  all  property,  whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  ocean,  and 
which  I  suppose  to  be  about  fifty  per  centum.  And  the  still 
further  effect  has  been,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  circulating 
medium,  in  a  proportion  not  less,  by  its  transmission  abroad,  or 
its  withdi-awal  by  the  banking  institutions,  from  a  necessity  which 
they  could  not  control.  The  quantity  of  money,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be,  which  a  nation  wants,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
total  mass  of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  activity  of  that  wealth.  A 
nation  that  has  but  little  wealth,  has  but  a  limited  want  of  money. 
In  stating  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  country 
has  diminished,  within  a  few  years,  in  a  ratio  of  about  fifiy  per 
centum,  we  shall,  at  once,  fully  comprehend  the  inevitable  reduc- 
tion which  must  have  ensued  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country.  A  nation  is  most  prosperous 
when  there  is  a  gradual  and  untempting  addition  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  circulating  medium.  It  is  in  a  condition  the  most 
adverse,  when  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  and  a  consequent  depression  in  the 
value  of  property.  In  the  former  case,  the  wealth  of  individuals 
insensibly  increases,  and  income  keeps  ahead  of  expenditure. 
But  in  the  latter  instance,  debts  have  been  contracted,  engage- 
ments made,  and  habits  of  expense  established,  in  reference  to 
16 
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the  existing  state  of  wealth  and  of  its  representative.  When 
these  come  to  be  greatly  reduced,  individuals  find  their  debts 
still  existing,  their  engagements  unexecuted,  and  their  habits 
inveterate.  They  see  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
property,  on  which,  in  good  faith,  they  had  bound  themselves. 
But  that  property,  without  their  fault,  possesses  no  longer  the 
same  value  ;  and  hence  discontent,  impoverishment,  and  ruin 
arise..  Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Europe  was  again 
the  theater  of  such  a  general  war  as  recently  raged  throughout 
all  her  dominions, — .such  a  state  of  the  war  as  existed  in  her 
greatest  exertions  and  in  our  greatest  prosperity  ;  instantly  there 
would  arise  a  greedy  demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our 
industry,  for  our  commerce,  for  our  navigation.  The  languor 
which  now  prevails  in  our  cities,  and  in  our  seaports,  would  give 
way  to  an  animated  activity.  Our  roads  and  rivers  would  be 
crowded  with  the  produce  of  the  interior.  Everywhere  we 
should  witness  excited  industry.  The  precious  metals  would 
reflow  from  abroad  upon  us.  Banks,  which  have  maintained 
their  credit,  would  revive  their  business;  and  new  banks  would 
be  established  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  sunk  beneath 
the  general  pressure.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
liave  produced  our  present  adversity  ;  they  may  have  somewhat 
aggravated  it,  but  they  were  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  our 
prosperity.  Prices  would  again  get  up ;  the  former  value  of 
property  would  be  restored.  And  those  embarrassed  persons 
who  have  not  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the  times,  would 
suddenly  find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  their  property,  and 
the  renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  all  their  difficulties.  The  greatest  want  of  civilized 
society  is,  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of 
the  produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members.  This  market  may 
exist  at  home  or  abroad,  or  both  ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere, 
if  society  prospers ;  and,  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  should  be 
competent  to  the  absorption  of  the  entire  surplus  of  production. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  both  a  home  and  a 
foreign  market.  But,  with  respect  to  their  relative  superiority, 
I  can  not  entertain  a  doubt.     The  home  market  is  first  in  order. 
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and  paramount  in  importance.  The  object  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, is,  to  create  this  home  market,  and  to  laj^  the  founda- 
tions of  a  genuine  American  policy.  It  is  opposed ;  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  partisans  of  the  foreign  policy  (terms  which 
I  shall  use  without  any  invidious  intent),  to  demonstrate  that  the 
foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
our  labor.  But  is  it  so  ?  First,  foreign  nations  can  not,  if  they 
would,  take  our  surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of  supply,  no 
matter  of  what,  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  demand  for 
that  supply,  a  glut  of  the  market  is  inevitable,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose both  to  remain  perfectly  unobstructed.  The  duplication  of 
our  population  takes  place  in  terms  of  about  twenty-five  years. 
The  term  will  be  more  and  more  extended  as  our  numbers  mul- 
tiply. But  it  will  be  a  sufficient  approximation  to  assume  this 
ratio  for  the  present.  We  increase,  therefore,  in  population,  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  per  centum  per  annum.  Supposing  the 
increase  of  our  production  to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  we  should, 
every  succeeding  year,  have  of  surplus  produce,  four  per  centum 
more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  without  taking  into  the 
account  the  differences  of  seasons  which  neutralize  each  other. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market  exclusively, 
foreign  consumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate 
vent  for  our  surplus  produce.  But,  as  I  have  supposed  the 
measure  of  our  increasing  production  to  be  furnished  by  that  of 
our  increasing  population,  so  the  measure  of  their  power  of 
consumption  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  increase  of 
their  population.  Now,  the  total  foreign  population,  who  con- 
sume our  surplus  produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not  double 
their  aggregate  number  in  a  shorter  term  than  that  of  about 
one  hundred  years.  Our  powers  of  production  increase  then, 
in  a  ratio  four  times  greater  than  their  powers  of  consumption. 
And  hence  their  utter  inability  to  receive  from  us  our  surplus 
produce. 

The  policy  of  all  Europe  is  adverse  to  the  reception  of  our 
agricultural  produce,  so  far  as  it  comes  into  collision  with  its 
own  ;  and  under  ihat  lirrfitation  we  are  absolutely  forbid  to  enter 
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their  ports,  except  under  circumstances  which  deprive  them  of 
all  value  as  a  steady  market.  The  policy  of  all  Europe  rejects 
those  great  staples  of  our  country,  which  consist  of  objects  of 
human  subsistence.  The  policy  of  all  Europe  refuses  to  receive 
from  us  any  thing  but  those  raw  materials  of  smaller  value,  essen- 
tial to  their  manufactures,  to  which  they  can  give  a  higher  value, 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice,  which  they  can  not  produce. 
Even  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  are  its  best  customer,  and  from 
which  we  receive  nearly  one-half  in  value  of  our  whole  imports, 
will  not  take  from  us  articles  of  subsistence  produced  in  our 
country  cheaper  than  can  be  produced  in  Great  Britain.  In 
adopting  this  exclusive  policy,  the  States  of  Europe  do  not 
inquire  what  is  best  for  us,  but  what  suits  themselves  respec- 
tively ;  they  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  our  inter- 
ests, but  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to  that  of  the  con- 
servation of  their  own  peculiar  interests,  leaving  us  free  to  prose- 
cute ours  as  we  please.  They  do  not  guide  themselves  by  that 
romantic  philanthropy,  which  we  see  displayed  here,  and  which 
invokes  us  to  continue  to  purchase  the  produce  of  foreign  indus- 
try, without  regard  to  the  state  or  prosperity  of  our  own,  that 
foreigners  may  be  pleased -to  purchase  the  few  remaining  articles 
of  ours,  which  their  restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  their  consumption.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  have  made,  what  sort  of  a 
reception  would  his  opposition  have  obtamed,  if  he  had  remon- 
stiated  against  the  passage  of  the  corn-law,  by  which  British 
consumption  is  limited  to  the  bread-stuffs  of  Biitisli  production, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  American,  and  stated,  that  America 
could  not  and  would  not  buy  British  manufactures,  if  Britain 
did  not  buy  American  flour  ? 

Both  the  inability  and  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  then,  forbid 
us  to  rely  upon  the  foi-eign  market,  as  being  an  adequate  vent 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  American  labor. 

Our  agricultural,  is  our  greatest  interest.  It  ought  ever  to  be 
predominant.  All  others  should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  consider- 
ing what  is  for  its  advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
varieties,  of  planting,  farming,  and  grazing.     Can  we  do  nothing 
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to  invigorate  it ;  nothing  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
bri»hten  the  still  more  unpromising  prospects  which  lie  before 
us  ?  We  have  seen,  I  think,  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  We  have  seen,  that  an  exclusive  dependence  upon  the 
foreis'n  market  must  lead  to  still  severer  distress,  to  impoverish- 
ment,  to  ruin.  We  must  then  change  somewhat  our  coui'se. 
We  must  give  a  new  direction  to  some  portion  of  our  industry. 
We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine  American  policy.  Still  cher- 
isliinsf  the  foreio-n  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  market,  to 
give  further  scope  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and 
withdmw  the  support  which  we  now  give  to  their  industry,  and 
stimulate  that  of  our  own  country.  It  should  be  a  prominent 
object  with  wise  legislators,  to  multiply  the  vocations  and  extend 
the  business  of  society,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests  at  home,  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
foreign  legislation.  Suppose  we  were  a  nation  of  fishermen,  or 
of  skippers,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  occupation,  and  the 
Legislature  had  the  power  to  introduce  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  would  not  our  happiness  be  promoted  by 
an  exertion  of  its  authority?  All  the  existing  employments  of 
society — the  learned  professions — commerce — agriculture — are 
now  overflowing.  We  stand  in  each  other's  way.  Hence  the 
wane  of  employment.  Hence  the  eager  pursuit  after  public 
stations,  which  I  have  before  glanced  at.  I  have  been  again 
and  again  shocked,  during  this  session,  by  instances  of  solicita- 
tion for  places,  before  the  vacancies  existed.  The  pulse  of 
incumbents  who  happen  to  be  taken  ill,  is  not  marked  with 
more  anxiety  by  the  attending  physicians,  than  by  those  who 
desire  to  succeed  them,  though  with  very  opposite  feelings.  Our 
old  friend,  the  faithful  sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  long  at  our 
door,  and  the  gallantry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  because  it  was  displayed  when  that  virtue  was  most 
rare  and  most  wanted,  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  this  unfortu- 
nate city,  became  indisposed  some  weeks  ago.  The  first  intelli- 
gence which  I  had  of  his  dangerous  illness,  was  by  an  applica- 
t'on  for  his  unvacated  place.     I  hastened  to  assure  myself  of  the 
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extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  the  eagernest 
of  succession  outstripped  the  progress  of  disease.  By  creating 
a  new  and  extensive  business,  then,  we  should  not  only  give  em- 
ployment to  those  who  want  it,  and  augment  the  sum  of  national 
wealth,  by  all  that  this  new  business  would  create,  but  we  should 
meliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  existing 
employments.  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  their 
large  standing  armies,  large  navies,  large  even  on  their  peace 
arrangement,  their  established  church,  afford  to  their  population 
employments  which,  in  that  respect,  the  happier  constitution  of 
our  government  does  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
The  peace  establishments  of  our  army  and  our  navy,  are  ex- 
tremely small,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established 
church,  and  I  trust  never  shall  have.  In  proportion  as  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  public  employments  is  circum- 
scribed, should  we  excite  and  invigorate  it  in  private  pursuits. 

The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to  pro- 
cure for  our  agriculture  a  just  reward  of  its  labors,  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants.  If  we 
can  not  sell,  we  can  not  buy.  That  portion  of  our  population 
(and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  less  than  four-fifths),  which 
makes  comparatively  nothing  that  foreigners  will  buy,  has 
nothing  to  make  purchases  with  from  foreigners.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  are  told  of  the  amount  of  our  exports  supplied  by  the 
planting  interest.  They  may  enable  the  planting  interest  to  sup- 
ply all  its  wants :  but  they  bring  no  ability  to  the  interests  not 
planting  ;  unless,  which  can  not  be  pretended,  the  planting  inter- 
est was  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of 
all  other  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantalize  us  with  the  greater 
cheapness  of  foreign  fabrics.  There  must  be  an  ability  to  pur- 
chase, if  an  article  be  obtained,  whatever  may  be  the  price,  high 
or  low,  at  which  it  is  sold.  And  a  cheap  article  is  as  much 
beyond  the  grasp  of  him  who  has  no  means  to  buy,  as  a  high 
one.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  American  manufacturer 
would  supply  consumption  at  dearer  rates,  it  is  better  to  have  his 
fabrics  than  the  unattainable  foreign  fabrics ;  because  it  is  better 
to  be  ill  supplied  than  not  supplied  af  all.     A  coarse  coat,  which 
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will  communicate  warmlh  and  cover  nakedness,  is  better  than  no 
coat.  The  superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  first,  from  its 
steadiness  and  comparative  certainty  at  all  times  ;  secondly,  from 
the  creation  of  reciprocal^  interest ;  thirdly,  •  from  its  greater 
security;  and,  lastly,  from  an  ultimate  and  not  distant  augmenta- 
tion of  consumption  (and  consequently  of  comfort),  from  in- 
creased quantity  and  reduced  prices.  But  this  home  market, 
highly  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  created  and  cherished  by 
the  IROTECTION  of  our  own  legislation  against  the  inevitable  pros- 
tration of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the  action  of 
FOREIGN  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect  and  the  value  of  this 
domestic  care  of  our  own  interests  will  be  obvious  from  a  few 
facts  and  considerations.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  million  of 
persons  are  now  employed  abroad  in  fabricating,  for  our  con- 
sumption, those  articles,  of  which,  by  the  operation  of  this  bill, 
a  supply  is  intended  to  be  provided  within  ourselves.  That  half 
a  million  of  persons  are,  in  effect,  subsisted  by  us ;  but  their 
actual  means  of  subsistence  are  drawn  from  foreign  agriculture. 
If  we  could  transport  them  to  this  country,  and  incorporate  them 
in  the  mass  of  our  own  population,  there  would  instantly  arise  a 
demand  for  an  amount  of  provisions  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  requisite  for  their  subsistence  throughout  the  whole  year. 
That  demand,  in  the  article  of  flour  alone,  would  not  be  less  than 
the  quantity  of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels,  beside  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  beef,  and  pork,  and  other  articles  of 
subsistence.  But  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  quantity  exported  last  year,  by  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  What  activity  would  not 
this  give,  what  cheerfulness  would  it  not  communicate,  to  our 
now  dispirited  farming  interest !  But  if,  instead  of  these  five 
hundred  thousand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad,  we  give  by 
this  bill  employment  to  an  equal  number  of  our  own  citizens, 
now  engaged  in  unprofitable  agriculture,  or  idle,  from  the  want 
of  business,  the  beneficial  eftect  upon  the  productions  of  our 
farming  labor  would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  quantity  would  be 
diminished  by  a  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of  all 
those  who  should  be  diverted  from  its  pursuits  to  manufacturing 
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industry,  and  the  value  of  the  residue  would  be  enhanced,  both 
by  ihat  diminution  and  the  creation  of  the  home  maiket,  to  the 
extent  sapposed.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  fiom  Virginia 
may  express  any  apprehensions  which  he  entertains,  that  the 
plow  will  be  abandoned,  and  our  fields  remain  unsown.  For, 
under  all  the  modifications  of  social  industry,  if  you  will  secure 
to  it  a  just  reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture  will 
give  to  it  that  proud  superiority  which  it  has  always  maintained. 
But,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  domestic  policy,  the 
proposed  system  will  force  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  reluct- 
ant employments ;  we  are  not  prepared,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  wages,  for  the  successful  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, and  we  must  fail  in  the  experiment.  We  have  seen, 
that  the  existing  occupations  of  our  society,  those  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  learned  professions,  are  over- 
flowing with  competitors,  and  that  the  want  of  employment  is 
severely  felt.  Now  what  does  this  bill  propose  ?  To  open  a 
new  and  extensive  field  of  business,  in  which  all  that  choose 
may  enter.  There  is  no  compulsion  upon  any  one  to  engage 
in  it.  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to  continue  in  the 
present  unprofitable  pursuits,  or  to  embark  in  a  new  and  promis- 
ing one.  The  effect  will  be,  to  lessen  the  competition  in  the  old 
bi'anches  of  business,  and  to  multiply  our  resources  for  increas- 
ing our  comforts,  and  augmenting  the  national  wealth.  The 
alleged  fact  of  the  high  price  of  wages  is  not  admitted.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  class  of  society  suffers  more,  in  the  present 
stagnation  of  business,  than  the  laboring  class.  That  is  a  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  depression  of  agricuhure,  the  principal  business 
of  the  community.  The  wages  of  able-bodied  men  vary  from 
five  to  eight  dollars  per  month,  and  such  has  been  the  want  of 
employment,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  that  instances  have  not 
been  unfrequent,  of  men  working  merely  for  the  means  of  pres- 
ent subsistence.  If  the  wages  for  labor  here  and  in  England  are 
compaied,  they  will  be  ftund  not  to  be  essentially  diflferent.  I 
agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  high 
wages  are  a  proof  of  naiional  prosperity;  we  differ  only  in  the 
means  by  which   that  desirable  end   shall  be  attained.      But,  if 
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the  fact  were  true,  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  The  argument 
assumes,  that  natural  labor  is  the  principal  element  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacture.  That  was  the  ancient  theory.  But  the 
valuable  inventions  and  vast  improvements  in  machinery,  which 
have  been  made  within  a  few  past  years,  have  produced  a  new 
era  in  the  arts.  The  effect  of  this  change,  in  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction, may  be  estimated,  from  what  I  have  already  stated  in 
relation  to  England,  and  to  the  triumphs  of  European  artificial 
labor  over  the  natural  labor  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  fitness 
of  a  nation  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  we  must  no 
longer  limit  our  views  to  the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  price 
of  wages.  All  circumstances  must  be  regarded,  of  which  that 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  important.  Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction and  adroitness  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  raw  materials,  are  those  which  deserve  the  greatest 
consideration.  All  these  circumstances  (except  that  of  capital, 
of  which  there  is  no  deficiency),  exist  in  our  country  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantage, 
if  it  really  existed,  of  the  lower  wages  of  labor  in  Great  Britain. 
The  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  raw  material  of  any 
great  manufacture,  has  been  ever  considered  as  a  discouraging 
fact.  The  state  of  our  population  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
most  extensive  introduction  of  machinery.  We  have  no  preju- 
dices to  combat,  no  persons  to  drive  out  of  employment.  The 
pamphlet,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer,  in 
enumeratins:  the  causes  which  have  brougfht  in  England  their 
manufactures  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  which  now  enable 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  does 
not  specify,  as  one  of  them,  low  wages.  It  assigns  three, — 
first,  capital ;  secondly,  extent  and  costliness  of  machinery ;  and 
thirdly,  steady  and  persevering  industry.  Notwithstanding  the 
concurrence  of  so  many  favorable  causes,  in  our  country,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  arts,  we  are  earnestly  dissuaded  from  making 
the  experiment,  and  our  ultimate  failure  is  confidently  predicted. 
Why  should  we  fail  ?  Nations,  like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which 
they  boldly  attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtuous  purpose  and 
17 
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firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  this  depreciation  of 
American  skill  and  enterprise.  I  am  not  willing  to  strike  before 
an  effort  is  made.  All  our  past  history  exhorts  us  to  proceed, 
and  inspires  us  with  animating  hopes  of  success.  Past  predic- 
tions of  our  incapacity  have  failed,  and  present  predictions  will 
not  be  realized.  At  the  commencement  of  this  Government,  we 
were  told  that  the  attempt  would  be  idle  to  construct  a  marine 
adequate  to  the  commerce  of  the  countiy,  or  even  to  the  business 
of  its  coasting  trade.  The  founders  of  our  Government  did  not 
listen  to  these  discouraging  cnunsels;  and,  behold  the  fruits  of 
their  just  comprehension  of  our  resources.  Our  restrictive 
policy  was  denounced,  and  it  was  foretold  that  it  would  utterly 
disappoint  all  our  expectations.  But  our  restrictive  policy  has 
been  eminently  successful ;  and  the  share  which  our  navigation 
now  enjoys  in  the  trade  with  Fi-ance,  and  with  the  British  West 
India  islands,  attests  its  victory.  What  were  not  the  dishearten- 
ing predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  late  war  ?  Defeat,  dis- 
comfiture and  disgrace,  were  to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the  worst 
effect  of  it.  Here,  again,  did  prophecy  prove  false ;  and  the 
energies  of  our  country,  and  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  oui 
people,  carried  us  gloriously  through  the  war.  We  are  now, 
and  ever  will  be,  essentially  an  agricultural  people.  Without  a 
material  change  in  the  fixed  habits  of  the  country,  the  friends 
of  this  measure  desire  to  draw  to  it,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
its  industry,  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  difference  between  a 
nation  with  and  without  the  arts  may  be  conceived,  by  the  dif- 
ference between  a  keelboat  and  a  steamboat,  combating  the  rapid 
torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  How  slow  does  the  former  ascend, 
hugging  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  her  hardy 
and  exposed  crew,  now  throwing  themselves  in  vigorous  concert 
on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the  pendant  boughs  of  overhang- 
ing trees  ;  she  seems  hardly  to  move  ;  and  her  scanty  cargo  is 
Bcarcely  worth  the  transportation !  With  what  ease  is  she  not 
passed  by  the  steamboat,  laden  wilh  the  riches  of  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  with  a  crew  of  gay,  cheerful  and  protected  pas- 
sengers, now  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  current,  or  gliding 
(hroun-h   tJK'  eildii'>;  iii'^v  rhp   f^liore  !      Xa'ure  herself  seems  tn 
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survey,  with  astonishment,  the  passing  wonder,  and,  in  silent 
submission,  reluctantly  to  own  the  magnificent  triumphs,  in  her 
own  vast  dominion,  of  Fulton's  immortal  genius. 

But  it  is  said  that,  wherever  there  is  a  concurrence  of  favorable 
circumstances,  manufactures  will  arise  of  themselves,  without 
protection ;  and  that  we  should  not  disturb  the  natural  progress 
of  industry,  but  leave  things  to  themselves.  If  all  nations 
would  modify  their  policy  on  this  axiom,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Even  then,  in  conse- 
quence of  natural  advantages  and  a  greater  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion and  in  the  arts,  some  nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of  much 
higher  prosperity  than  others.  But  there  is  no  universal  legis- 
lation. The  globe  is  divided  into  different  communities,  each 
seeking  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  the  advantages  it  can,  without 
reference  to  the  prosperity  of  others.  Whether  this  is  right  or 
not,  it  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  case.  Perhaps  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  one  people  is  sufficient  for  all  the  wisdom 
of  one  Legislature  ;  and  that  it  is  among,'  nations  as  amono-  indi- 
viduals,  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  is  best  secured  by  each 
attending  to  its  own  peculiar  interests.  The  proposition  to  be 
maintained  by  our  adversaries  is,  that  manufactures,  without 
protection,  will  in  due  time  spring  up  in  our  country,  and  suS' 
tain  themselves,  in  a  competition  with  foreign  fabrics,  however 
advanced  the  arts,  and  whatever  the  degree  of  protection  may  be 
in  foreign  countries.  Now  I  contend,  that  this  proposition  is 
refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  every 
country.  If  I  am  asked,  why  unprotected  industry  should  not 
succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected  industry,  I  answer,  the 
FACT  has  ever  been  so,  and  that  is  sufficient ;  I  reply,  that  uni- 
form EXPERIENCE  evinces  that  it  can  not  succeed  in  such  an 
unequal  contest,  and  that  is  sufficient.  If  we  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about  them.  Still 
the  indisputable  fact  remains.  And  we  should  be  as  unwise  in 
not  availing  ourselves  of  the  o-uide  which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man 
would  be  who  should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
because  he   could   not  aonee   with  Judo-e  Woodward  as  to   the 
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nature  of  the  subsanre  of  il.ai  phi:i<'l,  lo  v;hich  we  are  iiidebled 
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for  heat  and  light.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  particularize  the 
causes  which  prevent  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  arts, 
without  protection,  I  should  say  that  they  are,  first,  the  obduracy 
of  fixed  habits.  No  nation,  no  individual,  will  easily  change  an 
established  course  of  business,  even  if  it  be  unprofitable  ;  and 
least  of  all  is  an  agricultural  people  prone  to  innovation.  With 
what  reluctance  do  tliey  not  adopt  improvements  in  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  or  in  modes  of  culti'^tion  !  If  the  farmer 
makes  a  good  crop,  and  sells  \t.  badly  ;  or  makes  a  bad  crop  ; 
buoyed  up  by  hope  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a  favorable 
change  of  the  market,  or  of  the  seasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  past.  Secondly, 
the  uncertainty,  fluctuation,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  home  market, 
when  liable  to  an  unrestricted  influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign 
nations ;  and  thirdly,  the  superior  advance  of  skill,  and  amount 
of  capital,  which  foreign  nations  have  obtained,  by  the  protection 
of  their  own  industry.  From  the  latter,  or  from  other  causes, 
the  unprotected  manufactures  of  a  country  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  crushed  in  their  infancy,  either  b)^  the  design 
or  from  the  necessities -of  foreign  manufacturers.  Gentlemen  are 
incredulous  as  tg  tlie  attempts  of  foreign  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  ours.  Why  should 
they  not  make  such  attempts  ?  If  the  Scottish  manufacturer,  by 
surcharging  our  market,  in  one  year,  with  the  article  of  cotton 
bagging,  for  example,  should  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  discourage 
and  put  down  the  home  manufacture,  he  would  secure  to  himself 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply.  And  now,  having  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  market,  perhaps  for  a  long  term  of  yeai's,  he 
might  be  more  than  indemnified  for  his  first  loss,  in  the  subse- 
quent rise  in  the  price  of  the  article.  What  have  we  not  seen 
under  our  own  eyes  !  The  competition  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail,  between  this  place  and  Baltimore,  so  excited,  that  to 
obtain  it,  an  individual  offered,  at  great  loss,  to  carry  it  a  whole 
year  for  one  dollar !  His  calculation,  no  doubt,  was,  that  by 
driving  his  competitor  off'  the  road,  and  securing  to  himself  the 
carriage  of  the  mail,  he  would  be  afterward  able  to  repair  his 
original   loss   by    ncAV    contracts  with   (he  department.      But  the 
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necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers,  without  imputing  to  them 
any  sinister  design,  may  oblige  ihem  to  throw  into  our  markets 
the  fabrics  which  have  accumulated  on  their  hands,  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  in  the  ordinary  vents,  or  from  over-calcu- 
lation;  and  the  forced  sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  prostrate  our 
establishments.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  thai, 
if  we  would  place  the  industry  of  our  country  upon  a  solid  and 
unmisiakable  foundation,  we  must  adopt  the  protecting  policy, 
which  has  everywhere  succeeded,  and  reject  that  which  would 
abandon  it,  which  has  everywhere  failed. 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ao-es,  in  foreio'n 
countries  as  well  as  in  our  own. — of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry  the 
Great,  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Colberts,  abroad ;  of  our  Franklin, 
Jefi'erson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  at  home.  But  it  comes  recom- 
mended to  us  by  a  higher  authority  than  any  of  these,  illustrious 
as  they  unquestionably  are, — by  the  master-spirit  of  the  age, — ■ 
that  extraordinarj'  man,  who  has  thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the 
Caesars  infinitely  further  behind  him  than  they  stood  in  advance 
of  the  most  eminent  of  their  predecessors, — that  singular  man, 
who,  whether  he  was  seated  on  his  imperial  throne,  deciding  the 
fate  of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the  members  of  his 
family,  with  the  same  composure,  if  not  the  same  affection,  as 
that  with  which  a  Viiginia  father  divides  his  plantations  among 
his  children,  or  on  the  miseiable  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  which  he 
was  condemned  by  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  unworthy 
victors,  is  equally  an  object  of  the  most  intense  admiiation.  He 
appears  to  have  comprehended,  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition, 
the  true  interests  of  a  State,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the  turn 
of  a  single  expression,  to  develop  the  secret  springs  of  the  policy 
of  cabinets.     We  find  that  Las  Casas  reports  him  to  have  said  : 

"He  opposed  the  principles  of  economists,  which  he  said  were 
correct  in  theory  though  erroneous  in  their  application.  The 
political  constitution  of  different  States,  continued  he,  must  I'en- 
der  these  principles  defective;  local  circumsiances  continually 
call  for  deviations  from  their  uniformity.  Duties,  he  said,  which 
were  so  severely  condemned  bv  political  economists,  should  nf^t, 
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it  is  true,  be  an  object  to  the  Treasury ;  tbey  should  be  the 
g'uarantee  and  protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond  with 
the  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  Holland,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  productions  and  manufactures,  and  which  was  a  trade 
only  of  transit  and  commission,  should  be  free  of  all  fetters 
and  barriers.  France,  on  the  contrary,  Avhich  is  rich  in  every 
sort  of  production  and  manufactures,  should  incessantly  guard 
against  the  importations  of  a  rival,  who  might  still  continue 
superior  to  her,  and  also  against  the  cupidity,  egotism,  and  indif- 
ference of  mere  brokers. 

"I  have  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  modern  systematizers," 
said  the  Emperor,  "who  imagine  that  all  the  wisdom  of  na- 
tions is  centered  in  themselves.  Experience  is  the  true^wisdom 
of  nations.  And  what  does  all  the  reasoning  of  economists 
amount  to?  They  incessantly  extol  the  prosperity  of  England, 
and  hold  her  up  as  our  model ;  but  the  Custom  House  svstem 
is  more  burdensome  and  arbitrary  in  England  than  in  Hny  other 
country.  They  also  condemn  prohibitions;  yet  it  was  England 
set  the  example  of  prohibitions ;  and  they  are  in  fact  necessary 
with  regard  to  certain  objects.  Duties  can  not  adequately  sup- 
ply the  place  of  prohibitions ;  there  will  always  be  found  means 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislator.  In  France,  we  are  still  very 
far  behind  on  these  delicate  points,  which  are  still  unperceived 
or  ill  understood  by  the  mass  of  society.  Yet,  what  advance- 
ment have  we  not  made  ;  what  correctness  of  ideas  has  been 
introduced  by  my  gradual  classification  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  trade ;  objects  so  distinct  in  themselves,  and  which  present 
BO  great  and  positive  a  graduation  ! 

"First.  Agriculture ;  the  soul,  the  first  basis,  of  the  empire. 

"Second.  Industry;  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

"Third.  Foreign  trade;  the  superabundance,  the  proper  ap- 
plication, of  the  surplus  of  agriculture  and  industry." 

I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  only  one  other  quotation, 
which  I  shall  make  from  Lowe  ;  and  fi-om  hearing  wliicli,  the 
committee  must  share  with  me  in  the  mortification  which  I  felt 
on  perusing  it.     That  author  savs,  "It  is  now  above  foiiv  voars 
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since  the  United  States  of  America  were  definitely  separated  from 
us,  and  since,  their  situation  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  benefit 
of  mercantile  intercourse  may  be  retained,  in  all  its  extent,  with- 
out the  care  of  governing,  or  the  expense  of  defending,  these 
once  regretted  T)rovinces."  Is  there  not  too  much  truth  in  this 
observation  ?  By  adhering  to  the  foreign  policy,  which  I  have 
ieen  discussing,  do  we  not  remain  essentially  British,  in  every 
thing  but  the  form  of  our  government  ?  Are  not  our  interests, 
our  industry,  our  commerce,  so  modified  as  to  swell  British  pride, 
and  to  increase  British  power  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends,  within  its  vast 
limits,  great  diversity  of  interests ;  agricultural,  planting,  farm- 
ing, commercial,  navigating,  fishing,  manufacturing.  No  one 
of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree,  and  chei'ished  with 
the  same  solicitude,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some 
of  them  are  peculiar  to  particular  sections  of  our  common 
country.  But  all  these  great  interests  are  confided  to  the  pi"o- 
tection  of  one  government — to  the  fate  of  one  ship  ;  and  a  most 
gallant  ship  it  is,  with  a  noble  crew.  If  we  prosper,  and  are 
happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ;  it  is  due  to  all.  It  is 
the  great  principle  on  which  obedience  is  demanded  from  all.  If 
our  essential  interests  can  not  find  protection  from  our  own  Gov- 
ernment against  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  where  are  they  to 
get  it  ?  We  did  not  unite  for  sacrifice,  but  for  preservation.  The 
inquiry  should  be,  in  reference  to  the  great  interests  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  (I  speak  not  of  the  minute  subdivisions),  what 
would  be  done  for  those  interests  if  that  section  stood  alone  and 
separated  from  the  residue  of  the  republic  ?  If  the  promotion  of 
those  interests  would  not  injuriously  affect  any  other  section,  theu 
every  thing  should  be  done  for  them,  which  would  be  done  if  it 
formed  a  distinct  government.  If  they  come  into  absolute  collision 
with  the  interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation,  if  possi- 
ble, should  be  attempted,  by  mutual  concession,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
sacrifice  of  the  prosperity  of  either  to  that  of  the  other.  In  such 
a  case,  all  should  not  be  done  for  one  which  would  be  done,  if  it 
were  separated  and  independent,  but  something  ;  and,  in  devising 
the  measxire,  the  good  of  eanh  part  and  of  the  whole,  should  be 
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carefully  consulted.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  -we  can 
preserve,  in  full  vigor,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  Union.  The 
South  entertains  one  opinion,  and  imagines  that  a  modification  of 
the  existing  policy  of  the  country,  for  the  protection  of  American 
industry,  involves  the  ruin  of  the  South.  The  North,  the  East, 
the  West,  hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and  feel  and  contemplate,  in 
a  longer  adherence  to  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists,  their 
utter  destruction.  Is  it  true,  that  the  interests  of  these  great 
sections  of  our  country  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other  ?  Are 
we  reduced  to  the  sad  and  afflictinar  dilemma  of  determininof 
which  shall  fall  a  victim  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other?  Hap- 
pily, I  think,  there  is  no  such  distressing  alternative.  If  the 
North,  the  West,  and  the  East,  formed  an  independent  State, 
unassociated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
resti'ictive  system  would  be  carried  to  the  point  of  prohibition 
of  every  foreign  fabric  of  which  they  produce  the  raw  material, 
and  which  they  could  manufacture  ?  Such  would  be  their  policy, 
if  they  stood  alone  ;  but  they  are  fortunately  connected  with  the 
South,  which  believes  its  interests  to  require  a  free  admission  of 
foreign  manufactures.  -Here  then  is  a  case  of  mutual  concession, 
for  fair  compromise.  The  bill  under  consideration  presents  this 
compromise.  It  is  a  medium  between  the  absolute  exclusion 
and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  the  produce  of  foreign  industry. 
It  sacrifices  the  interest  of  neither  section  to  that  of  the  other ; 
neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  wants,  nor  is  subject  to  all  that 
it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  South  obtains  nothing  in 
this  compromise.  Does  it  lose  anything?  is  the  first  question. 
I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does  not,  by  showing  that  a 
mere  transfer  is  effected  in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  its  con- 
sumption from  Europe  to  America  ;  and  that  the  loss,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  great  staple  in  Europe,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  new  market  created  in  America.  But  does  the 
South  really  gain  nothing  in  this  compromise  ?  The  consump- 
tion of  the  other  sections,  though  somewhat  restricted,  is  still 
left  open  by  this  bill,  to  foreign  fabrics  purchased  by  Southern 
staples.  So  far  as  its  operation  is  beneficial  to  the  South,  and 
prejudicial   to  tlie  industry  of  the  other  sections,  and  that  is  the 
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point  of  mutual  concession.  The  South  will  also  gain  by  the 
extended  consumption  of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an  in- 
creased capacity  to  consume  it  in  consequence  of  the  esiablish- 
ment  of  the  home  market.  But  the  South  can  not  exert  its 
industry  and  enterprise  in  the  business  of  manufactures!  Why 
not?  The  difficulties,  if  not  exaggerated,  are  artificial,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  surmounted.  But  can  the  other  sections  embark 
in  the  planting  occupations  of  the  South  ?  The  obstructions 
which  forbid  them  are  natural,  created  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  God,  and,  therefore,  unconquerable. 

Other  and  animating  considerations  invite  us  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  this  system.  Its  importance,  in  connection  with  the 
general  defense  in  time  of  war,  can  not  fail  to  be  duly  estimated. 
Need  I  recall  to  our  painful  recollection  the  sufferings,  for  the 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  absolute  necessaries,  to  which  the 
defenders  of  their  country's  rights  and  our  entire  population, 
were  subjected  during  the  late  war  ?  Or  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  the  great  advantage  of  a  steady  and  unfailing  source  of 
supply,  unaffected  alike  in  war  and  in  peace?  Its  importance, 
in  reference  to  the  stability  of  our  Union,  that  paramount  and 
greatest  of  all  our  interests,  can  not  fail  warmly  to  recommend 
it,  or  at  least  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  patriot  bosom. 
Now  our  people  present  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  assemblage  of 
jealous  rivals,  all  eagerly  rushing  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each 
other  in  their  way,  to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign  markets  the 
perishable  produce  of  their  labor.  The  tendency  of  that  policy, 
in  conformity  to  which  this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these 
competitors  into  friends  and  mutual  customers ;  and,  by  the 
recipi'ocal  exchanges  of  their  respective  productions,  to  place  the 
confederacy  upon  the  most  solid  of  all  foundations,  the  basis  of 
common  interest.  And  is  not  Government  called  upon,  by  every 
stimulating  motive,  to  adapt  its  policy  to  the  actual  condition 
and  extended  growth  of  our  great  republic.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  constitution,  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Stages  was  confined  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  western  part  of  New- 
York,  of  Pennsvlvania,  of  Virginia,  all  the  western  States  and 
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Territories,  have  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period 
we  had  scarcely  any  interior.  An  interior  has  sprung  up,  as  it 
were,  by  enchantment,  and  along  with  it  new  interests  and  new 
relations,  requiring  the  parental  protection  of  Government.  Our 
policy  should  be  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  compi'ehend  all, 
and  sacrifice  none.  And  are  we  not  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  past  experience,  in  respect  to  the  only  article  which  has  been 
adequately  protected  ?  Already  have  the  predictions  of  the 
friends  of  the  American  system,  in  even  a  shorter  time  than 
their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  anticipated,  been  com- 
pletely realized  in  regard  to  that  article  ;  and  consumption  is 
now  better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  coarse  cottons,  than 
it  was  under  the  prevalence  of  the  foreign  system. 

Even  if  the  benefits  of  the  policy  were  limited  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to  behold 
American  industry,  wherever  situated,  active,  animated,  and 
thrifty,  rather  than  persevere  in  a  course  which  renders  us  sub- 
servient  to  foreign  industry  ?  But  these  benefits  are  twofold, 
direct  and_  collateral,  and,  in  the  one  shape  or  the  other,  they  will 
diflfuse  themselves  throu^'hout  the  Union.  All  parts  of  the  Union 
will  participate,  more  or  less,  in  both.  As  to  the  direct  benefit, 
it  is  probable  that  the  North  and  the  East  will  enjoy  the  largest 
share.  But  the  West  and  the  South  will  also  participate  in 
them.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  will  divide  with 
the  northern  capitals  the  business  of  manufacturing.  The  latter 
city  unites  moie  advantages  for  its  sviccessfiil  prosecution  than 
any  place  I  know ;  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  only  excepted.  And 
where  the  direct  benefit  does  not  accrue,  that  will  be  enjoyed 
of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  provisions  for  the  consump- 
tion of  artisans.  Is  it  not  most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and  pre- 
vent the  annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant  subject,  so  well 
fitted,  by  the  various  interests  to  which  it  appeals,  to  excite 
irritation  and  to  produce  discontent  ?  Can  that  be  effected  by 
its  rejection  ?  Behold  the  mass  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our 
table,  earnestly  and  anxiously  entreating  the  protecting  interpo- 
sition of  Congress  against  the  ruinous  policy  Avhieh  we  are  pur- 
suing.    "Will    these    petitioners,    comprehending    all    orders    of 
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society,  entire  States  and  communities,  public  companies  and 
private  individuals,  spontaneously  assembling,  cease  in  their 
humble  piayers  by  youi-  lending-  a  deaf  ear  ?  Can  you  expect 
that  these  petitioners  and  others,  in  countless  numbers,  that  will, 
if  you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate  your  mercy, 
should  contemplate  their  substance  gradually  withdrawn  to  for- 
eign countries,  their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as  inevitable  as 
death  itself,  without  one  expiring  effort  ?  You  think  the  measure 
injurious  to  you ;  we  believe  our  preservation  depends  upon  its 
adoption.  Our  convictions,  mutually  honest,  are  equally  strong. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  invoke  that  saving  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
cession under  which  our  blessed  Constitution  was  formed,  and 
under  which  alone  it  can  be  happily  administered.  I  appeal  to 
the  South — to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic  South — 
with  which  I  have  so  often  co-operated,  in  attempting  to  sustain 
the  honor  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  country.  Should  it 
not  offer,  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  some  sacrifice  of  its 
peculiar  opinions  ?  Of  what  does  it  complain  ?  A  possible 
temporary  enhancement  in  the  objects  of  consumption.  Of  what 
do  we  complain  ?  A  total  incapacity,  produced  by  the  foreign 
policy,  to  purchase,  at  any  price,  necessary  foreign  objects  of 
consumption.  In  such  an  alternative,  inconvenient  only  to  it, 
ruinous  to  us,  can  we  expect  too  much  from  southern  mag- 
nanimity ?  The  just  and  confident  expectation  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  has  flooded  the  country  with  recent  importations  of 
foreign  fabrics.  If  it  should  not  pass,  they  will  complete  the 
work  of  destruction  of  our  domestic  industry.  If  it  should  pass, 
they  will  prevent  any  consideiable  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign 
commodities,  until  our  own  industry  shall  be  able  to  supply 
competent  substitutes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff  I  would  also  anxiously  appeal. 
Every  arrangement  of  its  provisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ; 
you  desire  some  further  alterations  ;  you  would  make  it  perfect. 
You  want  what  you  will  never  get.  Nothing  human  is  perfect 
And  I  have  seen,  with  great  surpiise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  published  in  the  iSTational  Intelligencer,  stating 
tliat  this  bill  must  be  rejected,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in 
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as  its  substitute.  K judicious  tariff!  No  member  of  Congress 
could  have  signed  that  piece ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought 
not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do  not  pass,  unquestionably  no 
other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or  probably  during  this  Congress. 
And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that  he  rejected  all  the  benefits  of 
this  bill,  because  molasses  has  been  subjected  to  the  enormous 
additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon?  I  call,  therefore,  upon 
the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield  somewhat  of  their 
own  peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  practicable  in  the  idle 
pursuit  after  the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and,  always,  remem- 
bering that  whatever  springs  from  man  partakes  of  his  imperfec- 
tions, depend  upon  experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the  necessary 
amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  First,  the  splendid 
talents  which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against  us.  Second,  we 
are  opposed  by  the  rich  and  powerful  in  the  land.  Third,  the 
executive  government,  if  any,  affords  us  but  a  cold  and  equivo- 
cal support.  Fourth,  the  importing  and  navigating  interest,  I 
verily  believe,  from  misconception,  are  adverse  to  us.  Fifth, 
the  British  factors  and  the  British  influence  are  inimical  to  our 
success.  Sixth,  long  established  habits  and  prejudices  oppose  us. 
Seventh,  the  reviewers  and  literaiy  speculators,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. And,  lastly,  the  leading  presses  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  influence  of  that  which  is  established  in  this  city,  and 
sustained  by  the  public  purse. 

From  some  of  these  or  other  causes,  the  bill  may  be  post- 
poned, thwarted,  defeated.  But  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the 
countrj'-,  and  it  must  and  will  prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the 
interests  and  aftections  of  the  people.  It  is  as  native  as  the 
granite  deeply  imbosomed  in  our  mountains.  And,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  would  pray  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  to  avert  from  our 
country  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  it,  and,  by  enlight- 
ening our  councils,  to  conduct  us  into  that  path  which  leads  to 
riches,  to  greatness,  to  glory. 


ADDRESS  TO  LA  FAYETTE. 


HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES,  DECEMBER  10,   1824. 


"In  the  year  1824,  General  La  Fayette  visited  the  Uniied  States,  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  most  gratifying  testimonies 
of  afFtction  and  respect  by  the  whole  American  peo})le,  in  behalf  of  whose 
rights  and  liberty  he  had  so  gallantly  fought,  and  performed  other  im- 
portant services  during  the  revolutionary  war.  After  visiting  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  he  was  received  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
with  distinguished  honors,  by  the  people  and  the  public  authorities,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  1824,  he  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, bj''  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  General, 
being  conducted  to  the  sofa  placed  for  his  reception,  the  Speaker  (Mr. 
Clay)  addressed  him  in  the  following  words : " 


General : 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  impelled 
alike  by  its  own  feelings,  and  by  those  of  the  whole  American 
people,  could  not;  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  gratifying  duty 
than  that  of  presenting  to  you  cordial  congratulations  upon  the 
occasion  of  your  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  very 
high  satisfaction  which  your  presence  affords  on  this  early  theater 
of  your  glory  and  renown.  Although  but  few  of  the  members 
who  compose  this  body  shared  with  you  in  the  war  of  our  revo- 
lution, all  have,  from  impartial  history,  or  from  faithful  tradition, 
a  knowledge  of  the  perils,  the  siifferings,  and  the  sacrifices, 
which  you  voluntarily  encountered,  and  the  signal  services,  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  which  you  performed  for  an  infant,  a 
dislant.  and  an  ali^n  people  ;  and  all  feel  and  oAvn  the  very  great 
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extent  of  the  obligations  under  which  you  have  placed  our 
country.  But  the  relations  in  which  you  have  ever  stood  to  the 
United  States,  interesting  and  important  as  they  have  been,  do 
not  constitute  the  only  motive  of  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  entertain  for  you.  Your 
consistency  of  character,  your  uniform  devotion  to  regulated 
liberty,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also 
commands  its  admiration.  During  all  the  recent  convulsions 
of  Europe,  amid,  as  after  the  dispersion  of,  every  political  storm, 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States  have  beheld  you,  true  to  your 
old  principles,  firm  and  erect,  cheering  and  animating  with  your 
well-known  voice,  the  votaries  of  liberty,  its  faithful  and  fearless 
champion,  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that  blood  which  here 
you  so  freely  and  nobly  spilled,  in  the  same  holy  cause. 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged,  that  Providence 
would  allow  the  patriot,  after  death,  to  return  to  his  country,  and 
to  contemplate  the  intermediate  changes  which  had  taken  place  ; 
to  view  the  forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the  mountains  leveled, 
the  canals  cut,  the  highways  constructed,  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. General,  your  present  visit  to  the  United  States,  is  a  real- 
ization of  the  consoling  object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in  the 
midst  of  posterity.  Everywhere,  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  great  changes,  physical  and  moral,  which  have  occurred 
since  you  left  us.  Even  this  very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  ■ 
name,  alike  endeared  to  you  and  to  us,  has  since  emerged  from 
the  forest  which  then  covered  its  site.  In  one  respect  you  behold 
us  unaltered,  and  this  is  in  the  sentiment  of  continued  devotion 
to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection  and  profound  gratitude  to  your 
departed  friend,  the  father  of  his  country,  and  to  you,  and  to 
your  illustrious  associates  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for  the 
multiplied  blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for  the  very  privi- 
lege of  addressing  you,  which  I  now  exercise.  This  sentiment, 
now  fondly  cherished  by  more  than  ten  millions  of  people,  will 
be  transmitted,  with  unabated  vigor,  down  the  tide  of  time, 
through  the  countless  millions  who  are  destined  to  inhabit  this 
continent,  to  the  latest  p^sleiiiy. 


THE  AIERICAN  SYSTEM,  ETC. 


DELIVERED  AT  CIMCINNATI,  AUGUST  3,  1830. 


"There  are  few,  if  any,  among  the  numerous  addresses  with  wliich 
Mr.  Clay  has  favored  the  country,  on  tlie  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  people,  which  more  richly  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration, than  the  following  speech,  delivered  at  the  mechanics'  festival, 
in  the  Apollonian  garden,  on  the  third  of  August,  1830.  It  embraces 
almost  every  exciting  topic  of  the  time,  including  the  American  system, 
re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  nullification. 

"The  eighth  toast. — 'Our  valued  guest — It  is  his  highest  eulogium, 
that  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  as  their  asserter  and  advocate.'  " 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow- Citizens  : 

In  risino-  to  make  the  acknowledo-ments  which  are  due  from 
me,  for  the  sentiment  which  has  been  just  drunk,  and  for  the 
honors  which  have  been  sponianeously  rendered  to  me  on  my 
■approach,  and  during  my  visit  to  this  city,  I  feel  more  than  ever 
the  ineompetencyof  all  language  adequately  to  express  the  grate- 
ful feelings  of  my  heart.  Of  these  distinguished  honors,  crowned 
heads  themselves  might  well  be  proud.  They  indeed  possess  a 
value  far  surpassing  that  of  any  similar  testimonies  which  could 
be  offered  to  the  chief  of  an  absolute  government.  Thei-e,  they 
are,  not  unfrequently,  tendered  by  reluctant  subjects,  awed  by  a 
sense  of  terror,  or  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  servility.  Here,  in  this 
land  of  equal  laws  and  equal  liberty,  they  are  presented  to  a 
private  fellow-citizen,  possessing  neither  office  nor  power,  nor 
enjoying  any  rights  and  privileges  which  are  not  common  to 
every  member  of  the  community.  Power  could  not  buy,  nor 
deter  them.      And,  what  confei's  an  estimable  value  on  them  to 
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me — what  makes  them  alone  worthy  of  you,  or  more  acceptable 
to  their  object,  is,  that  ihey  are  offered,  not  to  the  man,  but  to 
the  public  principles  and  public  interests,  Avhich  you  are  pleased 
to  associate  with  his  name.  On  this  occasion,  too,  they  emanate 
from  one  of  those  great  productive  classes  which  form  the  main 
pillars  of  public  liberty,  and  public  prosperity.  I  thank  you, 
fellow-citizens,  most  cordially,  for  these  endearing  proofs  of  your 
friendly  aitacliment.  They  have  made  an  impression  of  gratitude 
on  my  heart,  which  can  never  be  effaced,  during  the  residue  of 
my  life.  I  avail  myself  of  this  last  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  an)'  large  collection  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  during  my 
present  visit,  to  express  my  respectful  acknowledgments  for  the 
hospitality  and  kmdness  with  which  I  have  been  everywhere 
received  and  entertained. 

Throughout  my  journey,  undertaken  solely  for  private  pur- 
poses, there  has  been  a  constant  effort  on  mv  side,  to  repress, 
and,  on  that  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio  to  exhibit,  public  man- 
ifestations of  their  aflfection  and  confidence.  It  has  been  marked 
by  a  succession  of  civil  triumphs.  I  have  been  escorted  from 
village  to  village,  and  have  everywhere  found  myself  surrounded 
by  large  concourses  of  my  fellow-citizens,  often  of  both  sexes, 
greeting  and  welcoming  me.  Nor  should  I  do  justice  to  my 
feelings,  if  I  confined  the  expression  of  my  obligations  to  those 
only  with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  agree,  on  a  late  public 
event.  They  are  equally  due  to  the  candid  and  liberal  of  those 
from  whom  it  was  my  misfortune  to  differ  on  that  occasion,  for 
their  exercise  toward  me  of  all  the  rights  of  hospiiality  and 
neighborl}^  courtesy.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  towns 
through  which  I  passed,  I  was  informed,  that  attempts  were 
made,  by  a  few  political  zealots,  to  dissuade  portions  of  my 
fellow-citizens  from  visiting  and  saluting  me.  These  zealots 
seemed  to  apprehend,  that  an  invading  army  was  about  to  enter 
the  town  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  sound  the  bells,  to  beat  the 
drums,  to  point  the  cannon,  and  to  make  all  needful  preparations 
for  a  resolute  assault,  and  a  gallant  defense.  They  were  accord- 
ingly seen  in  the  streets,  and  at  public  places,  beating  up  for 
recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  diill  their  men.     But  I  believe  there 
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were  only  a  few  who  were  awed  by  their  threats,  or  seduced  by 
their  bounty,  to  enlist  in  such  a  cause.  The  great  body  of  those 
who  thought  differently  from  me,  in  the  instance  referred  to,  re- 
mained firm  and  immovable.  They  could  not  comprehend  that 
it  was  wrong  to  extend  to  a  stranger  from  a  neighboring  State, 
the  civilities  which  belong  to  social  life.  They  could  not  com- 
prehend that  it  was  right  to  transform  political  differ^ces  into 
deadly  animosities.  Seeing  that  varieties  in  the  mode  of  woi'ship- 
ing  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  did  not  disturb  the  harmony 
of  private  intercourse,  they  could  not  comprehend  the  propriety 
of  extending  to  mortal  man  a  sacrifice  which  is  not  oflFered  to  our 
immortal  Father,  of  all  the  friendly  and  social  feelings  of  our 
nature,  because  we  could  not  all  agree  as  to  the  particular  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise.  As  independent  and  intelligent 
freemen,  they  would  not  consent  to  submit  to  an  arrogant  usurpa- 
tion which  assumed  the  right  to  control  their  actions,  and  to 
regulate  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  they  scorned  with  indig- 
nation, to  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  would-be  dictators. 
To  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  these  zealots,  I  assure  them,  that 
I  do  not  march  at  the  head  of  any  military  force ;  that  I  have 
neither  horse,  foot,  nor  dragoon,  and  that  I  travel  with  my  friend 
Charles  (a  black  boy,  residing  in  my  family,  for  whom  I  feel  the 
same  sort  of  attachment  that  I  do  for  my  own  children),  without 
Bword,  pistol  or  musket !  Another  species  of  attempted  embar- 
rassment has  been  practiced  by  an  individual  of  this  city. 
About  an  hour  before  I  left  my  lodgings  for  this  spot,  he  caused 
a  packet  to  be  left  in  my  room  by  a  little  boy,  who  soon  made 
his  exit.  Upon  opening  it,  I  looked  at  the  signature,  and  that 
was  enough  for  me.  It  contained  a  long  list  of  interrogatories, 
which  I  was  required  publicly  to  answer.  I  read  only  one  or 
two  of  them.  There  are  some  men  whose  contact  is  pollution. 
I  can  recognize  no  right  in  the  person  in  question  to  catechise 
me.  I  can  have  no  intercourse  with  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  gallant  and  generous  nation  from  which  he  sprang.  I  can 
not  stop  to  be  thus  interrogated  by  a  man  whose  nomination  to  a 
paltry  office,  was  rejected  by  nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate ;  I  must  be  excused  if,  when  addressing  my  friends,  the 
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mechanics  of  Cincinnati,  I  will  not  speak  from  his  notes.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  I  believe  formed  the  subject  of  one  or  two  of  ihese 
interrogatories,  I  will  say  a  few  words  for  your,  not  his  sake.  I 
will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
bank  as  was  recommended  in  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of 
t/ongress  ;  that,  with  the  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  I  concur 
in  thinking  it  would  be  an  institution  of  a  dangerous  and  alarm- 
ing character ;  and  that,  fraught  as  it  would  be  with  the  most 
corrupiing  tendencies,  it  might  be  made  powerfully  instrumental 
in  overturning  our  liberties.  As  to  the  existing  bank,  I  think  it 
has  been  generally  administered,  and  particularly  of  late  years, 
with  great  ability  and  integrity  ;  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  those  who  constituted  it;  and,  with  the 
same  committees,  I  think  it  has  made  an  approximation  toward 
the  equalization  of  the  currency,  as  great  as  is  practicable. 
Whether  the  charter  ought  to  be  renewed  or  not,  near  six  years 
hence,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  question  of  expediency  to  be  decided 
by  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country.  It  will  be  necessary 
at  that  time,  to  look  carefully  at  the  condition  both  of  the  bank 
and  of  the  Union.  To  ascertain  if  the  public  debt  shall,  in  the 
meantime,  be  paid  off,  what  effect  that  will  produce  ?  What 
will  be  our  then  financial  condition  ?  what  that  of  local  banks, 
the  state  of  our  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  well  as  the 
concerns  of  our  currency  generally?  I  am,  therefore,  not  now 
prepared  to  say,  whether  the  charter  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
renewed  on  the  expiration  of  its  present  term.  The  bank  may 
become  insolvent,  and  may  hereafter  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  a 
renewal.  The  question  is  premature.  I  may  not  be  alive  to 
form  any  opinion  upon  it.  It  belongs  to  posterity,  and  if  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  decide  for  us  some  of  the  perplexing 
and  practical  questions  of  the  present  day,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  decide  that  remote  question  for  them.  As  it  is,  it  ought  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

With  respect  to  the  American  system,  which  demands  your 
undivided  approbation,  and  in  regard  to  whirh  you  are  pleased 
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to  estimate  much  too  highly  my  service,  its  great  object  is  to 
secure  the  independence  of  our  country,  to  augment  its  wealth, 
and  to  diffuse  the  comforts  of  civilization  throughout  society. 
That  object,  it  has  been  supposed,  can  be  best  accomplished  by 
introducing,  encouraging,  and  protecting  the  arts  among  us.  It 
may  be  called  a  system  of  real  reciprocity,  under  the  operation 
of  which  one  citizen  or  one  part  of  the  country,  can  exchange 
one  description  of  the  produce  of  labor,  with  another  citizen  or 
another  part  of  the  country,  for  a  different  description  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labor.  It  is  a  system  which  develops,  improves,  and 
perfects  the  capabilities  of  our  common  country,  and  enables  us 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  resources  with  which  Providence  has 
blest  us.  To  the  laboring  classes  it  is  invaluable,  since  it  in- 
creases and  multiplies  the  demands  for  their  industry,  and  gives 
them  an  option  of  employments.  It  adds  power  and  strength  to 
our  Union,  by  new  ties  of  interest,  blending  and  connecting 
together  all  its  parts,  and  creating  an  interest  with  each  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole.  It  secures  to  our  own  countiy,  whose 
skill  and  enterprise,  properly  fostered  and  sustained,  can  not  be 
surpassed,  those  vast  profits  which  are  made  in  other  countries 
by  the  operation  of  converting  the  raw  material  into  manufac- 
tured articles.  It  naturalizes  and  creates  within  the  bosom  of 
our  country,  all  the  arts;  and,  mixing  the  farmer,  manufacturer, 
mechanic,  aitist,  and  those  engaged  in  other  vocations,  together, 
admits  of  those  mutual  exchanges,  so  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  all  and  every  one,  free  from  the  perils  of  sea  and 
war  ; — all  this  it  effects,  while  it  nouiishes  and  leaves  a  fair  scope 
to  foreign  trade.  Suppose  we  were  a  nation  that  clad  ourselves, 
and  made  all  the  implements  necessary  to  civilization,  but  did  nut 
produce  our  own  bread,  which  we  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
although  our  own  was  capable  of  producing  it,  under  the  Miflu- 
ence  of  suitable  laws  of  protection,  ought  not  such  lawi  to  be 
enacted  ?  The  case  supposed  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
real  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  American 
system. 

That  system  has  had  a  wonderful  success.     It  has  more  than 
Tfalized  all  the  hopes  of  its  founders.     It  has  completely  falsified 
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all  the  predictions  of  its  opponents.  It  has  increased  the  wealth, 
and  power,  and  population  of  the  nation.  It  has  diminished  the 
price  of  articles  of  consumption,  and  has  pla'ced  them  within  the 
reach  of  a  far  greater  number  of  our  people  than  could  have 
found  means  to  command  them,  if  they  had  been  manufactured 
abroad  instead  of  at  home. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  argument  in  support  of  this 
beneficent  system  before  this  audience.  It  will  be  of  more  con- 
sequence here  to  examine  some  of  the  objections  which  are  still 
urged  against  it,  and  the  means  which  are  proposed  to  sub- 
vert it.  These  objections  are  now  principally  confined  to  its 
operation  upon  the  great  staple  of  cotton  wool ;  and  they  are 
urged  with  most  vehemence  in  a  particular  State.  If  the  objec- 
tions are  well  founded,  the  system  should  be  modified,  as  far 
as  it  can  consistently  with  interest  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
If  they  are  not  well  founded,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
finally  abandoned. 

In  approaching  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  of  importance 
to  inquire,  what  was  the  profit  made  upon  capital  employed  in 
the  culture  of  cotton,  at  its  present  reduced  price.  The  result 
has  been  information,  that  it  nets  from  seven  to  eighteen  per 
cent,  per  annum, -varying  according  to  the  advantage  of  situation, 
and  the  degree  of  skill,  judgment  and  industry,  applied  to  the 
production  of  the  article.  But  the  lowest  rate  of  profit,  in  the 
scale,  is  more  than  the  greatest  amount  which  is  made  on  capital 
employed  in  the  farming  portions  of  the  Union. 

If  the  cotton  planter  have  any  just  complaint  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  American  system,  it  must  be  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  he  either  sells  less  of  his  staple,  or  sells  at  loiver  prices, 
or  purchases  for  consumption,  articles  at  dearer  rates,  or  of  worse 
qualities,  in  consequence  of  that  system,  than  he  would  do,  if  it 
did  not  exist.  If  he  would  neither  sell  more  of  his  staple,  nor 
sell  it  at  better  prices,  nor  could  purchase  better  or  cheaper 
articles  for  consumption,  provided  the  system  did  not  exist,  then 
he  has  no  cause,  on  the  score  of  its  burdensome  operation,  to 
complain  of  the  system,  but  must  look  to  other  sources  for  the 
grievances  which  lie  supposes  afflict  him. 
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As  respects  the  sale  of  his  staple,  it  would  be  indifferent  to 
the  planter,  whether  one  portion  of  it  was  sold  in  Europe,  and 
the  other  in  America,  provided  the  aggregate  of  both  were  equal 
to  all  that  he  could  sell  in  one  market,  if  he  had  but  one,  and 
provided  he  could  command  the  same  price  in  both  cases.  The 
double  market  would,  indeed,  be  something  better  for  him, 
because  of  its  greater  security  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace, 
and  because  it  would  be  attended  with  less  perils  and  less 
charges.  If  there  be  an  equal  amount  of  the  raw  material 
manufactured,  it  must  be  immaterial  to  the  cotton  planter,  in 
the  sale  of  the  article,  whether  there  be  two  theaters  of  the 
manufacture,  one  in  Europe  and  the  other  in  America,  or  but 
one  in  Europe ;  or  if  there  be  a  difference,  it  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  two  places  of  manufacture,  instead  of  one,  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  and  others  that  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

It  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  cotton  planter,  if  all  the 
cotton,  now  manufactured  both  in  Europe  and  America,  was 
manufactured  exclusively  in  Europe,  and  an  amount  of  cotton 
fabrics  should  be  brought  back  from  Europe,  equal  to  both  what 
is  now  brought  from  there,  and  what  is  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  together.  While  he  would  gain  nothing,  the 
United  States  would  lose  the  profit  and  employment  resulting 
from  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  which  is  now  wrought  up 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown,  that,  by  the  reduction  of 
import  duties,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  American  system,  and 
by  limiting  the  manufacture  of  cotton  to  Europe,  a  greater 
amount  of  the  raw  material  would  be  consumed  than  is  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  difficult  to  see  what  interest,  so  far  as  respects  the  sale 
of  that  staple,  the  cotton  planter  has  in  the  subvei'sion  of  that 
system.  If  a  reduction  of  duties  would  admit  of  larger  invest- 
ments in  British  or  European  fabrics  of  cotton,  and  their  subse- 
quent importation  into  this  country,  this  additional  supply  would 
take  the  place,  if  consumed,  of  an  equal  amount  of  American 
manufactures,  and  consequently  would  not  augment  the  general 
consumption  of  the  raw  material.  Additional  importation  does 
not  necessarily  imply  increased  consumption,  especiallv  when  it 
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is  effected  by  a  policy  which  would  impair  the  ability  to  purchase 
and  consume. 

Upon  the  supposition  just  made,  of  a  restriction  to  Europe  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  would  more  or  less  of  the  article  be 
consumed  than  now  is  ?  More  could  not  be,  unless,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  Europe  could 
sell  more  than  she  now  does.  But  to  what  countries  could  she 
sell  more  ?  She  gets  the  raw  material  now  unburdened  by  any 
duties  except  such  moderate  ones  as  her  policy,  not  likely  to  be 
changed,  imposes.  She  is  enabled  thereby  to  sell  as  much  of 
the  manufactured  article  as  she  can  find  markets  for  in  the  States 
within  her  own  limits,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  destruction 
of  the  American  manufacture  would  not  induce  her  to  sell 
cheaper,  but  might  enable  her  to  sell  dearer,  than  she  now  does. 
The  ability  of  those  foreign  countries,  to  purchase  and  consume, 
would  not  be  increased  by  the  annihilation  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  monopoly  of  European  manufacture.  The  probability 
is,  that  those  foreign  countries,  by  the  fact  of  that  monopoly, 
and  some  consequent  increase  of  price,  would  be  worse  and 
dearer  supplied  than  they  now  are,  under  the  operation  of  a 
competition  between  America  and  Europe  in  their  supply. 

At  most,  the  United  States,  after  the  transfer  from  their  Terri- 
tory to  Europe,  of  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  article,  could 
not  consume,  of  European  fabrics  from  cotton,  a  greater  amount 
than  they  now  derive  from  Europe,  and  from  manufactures  within 
their  own  limits. 

But  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  consumption  of  cottou 
fabrics,  on  the  supposition  which  has  been  made,  within  the 
United  States,  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
would  be  less,  because  the  American  consumer  would  not 
possess  the  means  or  ability  to  purchase  as  much  of  the  Euro- 
pean fabric  as  he  now  does  to  buy  the  American.  Europe  pur- 
chases but  little  of  the  produce  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
western  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  staple  productions  of 
those  regions  are  excluded  from  her  consumption  by  her  pi^lioy, 
or  by  her  native  supplies  of  similar  productions.  The  etfect, 
therefore,  of  obliging  the  iiil-.abitants  of  those  regions  to  depend 
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upon  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Europe  for  necessary  supplies 
of  the  article,  would  be  alike  injurious  to  them,  and  to  the  cotton 
grower.  They  would  sutler  from  their  inability  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  there  would  be  a  consequent  diminutiun  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton.  By  the  location  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  is  increased,  and 
the  more  numerous  portion  of  their  inhabitants,  who  would  not 
be  otherwise  sufficiently  supplied,  are  abundantly  served.  That 
this  is  the  true  state  of  things,  I  think,  can  not  be  doubted  by 
any  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  man.  The  establishment  of 
manufactures  within  the  United  States,  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
and  all  who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits  of  life ;  and  these,  in 
their  turns,  supply  the  manufacturer  with  subsistence,  and  what- 
ever else  his  wants  require.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
tecting policy,  many  new  towns  have  been  built,  and  old  ones 
enlarged.  The  population  of  these  places  draw  their  subsistence 
from  the  farming  interest  of  our  country,  their  fuel  from  our 
forests  and  coal  mines,  and  the  raw  materials  from  which  they 
fashion  and  fabricate,  from  the  cotton  planter  and  the  mines  of 
our  country.  These  mutual  exchanges,  so  animating  and  invig- 
orating to  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  could 
not  possibly  be  effected  between  America  and  Europe,  if  the 
latter  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  manufacturing. 

It  results,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  the  great  South- 
ern staple  is  concerned,  a  greater  quantity  is  sold  and  consumed, 
and  consequently  better  prices  are  obtained,  under  the  operation 
of  the  American  system,  than  would  be  without  it.  Does  that 
system  oblige  the  cotton  planter  to  buy  dearer  or  worse  articles 
of  consumption  than  he  could  purchase,  if  it  did  not  exist  ? 

The  same  cause  of  American  and  European  competition, 
which  enables  him  to  sell  more  of  the  produce  of  his  industiy, 
and  at  better  prices,  also  enables  him  to  buy  cheaper  and  better 
articles  for  consumption.  It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  competition  between  the  European  and  American 
manufacturer,  is  to  reduce  the  price  and  improve  the  quality  of 
their  respective  fabrics,  whenever  they  come  into  collision.     This 
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is  the  immutable  law  of  all  competition.  If  the  American  manu- 
facture were  discontinued,  Europe  would  then  exclusively  furnish 
those  supplies  which  are  now  derived  from  the  establishments 
in  both  continents ;  and  the  first  consequence  would  be,  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  demand,  beyond  the  supply,  equal  to  what  is 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  states,  J^ut  which,  in  the  con- 
tingency supposed,  would  be  wrought  in  Europe.  If  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  manufactures  were  sudden,  there 
would  be  a  sudden  and  probably  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
European  fabrics.  Although,  in  the  end,  they  might  be  again 
reduced,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  prices 
would  be  to  such  rates  as  if  both  the  workshops  of  America  and 
Europe  remained  sources  of  supply.  There  would  also  be  a 
sudden  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessation  of  American  demand.  And  this  reduc- 
tion would  be  permanent,  if  the  supposition  be  correct,  that 
there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  cotton 
fabrics,  arising  out  of  the  inability,  on  the  part  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  purchase  those  of 
Europe. 

That  the  effect  of  competition  between  the  European  and 
American  manufacture,  has  been  to  supply  the  American  con- 
sumer with  cheaper  and  better  articles,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
American  system,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  causes  which 
have  obstructed  its  fair  operation,  and  retarded  its  full  develop- 
ment, is  incontestable.  Both  the  freeman  and  the  slave  are  now 
better  and  cheaper  supplied  than  they  were  prior  to  the  existence 
of  that  system.  Cotton  fabrics  have  diminished  in  price,  and 
been  improved  in  their  texture,  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  imagination  to  keep  pace  with.  Those  partly  of  cotton  and 
partly  of  wool  are  also  better  and  cheaper  supplied.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  those  which  are  exclusively  wrought 
of  wool,  iron,  or  glass.  In  short,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not 
one  item  of  the  tariff  inserted  for  ihe  protection  of  native  indus- 
try, which  has  not  fallen  in  price.  The  American  competition 
has  tended  (o  keep  down  the  European  rival  fabric,  and  the 
European  lias  tended  to  lower  the  American. 
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Of  what  then  can  the  South  Carolina  planter  justly  complain 
in  the  operation  of  this  system  ?  What  is  there  in  it  which 
justifies  the  harsh  and  strong  epithets  which  some  of  her  politi- 
cians have  applied  to  it?  What  is  there  in  her  condition,  which 
warrants  their  assertion,  that  she  is  oppressed  by  a  government 
to  which  she  stands  in  the  mere  relation  of  a  colony  ? 

She  is  oppressed  by  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  manu- 
factured articles  of  consumption. 

She  is  oppressed  by  the  advantage  of  two  markets  for  the  sale 
of  her  valuable  staple,  and  for  the  purchase  of  objects  required 
by  her  wants. 

She  is  oppressed  by  better  prices  for  that  stap'e  than  she  could 
command,  if  the  system  to  which  they  object  did  not  exist. 

She  is  oppressed  by  the  option  of  purchasing  cheaper  and 
better  articles,  the  produce  of  the  hands  of  American  freemen, 
instead  of  dearer  and  worse  articles,  the  produce  of  the  hands 
of  British  subjects. 

She  is  oppressed  by  the  measures  of  a  government  in  which 
she  has  had,  for  many  years,  a  larger  proportion  of  power  and 
influence,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  any  State  in  the  whole 
Union,  in  comparison  with  the  population. 

A  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition.  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  South  Carolina  having  the  presiding  officer, 
exercises  nearly  one  sixteenth,  instead  of  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  both  its  legislative  and  executive  functions. 

In  both  branches  of  Congress,  some  of  her  citizens  now 
occupy,  as  chairmen  of  committees,  the  most  important  and 
influential  stations.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  her  citizens  being  a  member,  she  has  one  seventh  part, 
instc.id  of  about  one  twentieth,  her  equal  proportion  of  the  whole 
power  vested  in  that  tribunal.  Until  within  a  few  months,  she 
had  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  missions  of  the  first  grade,  from 
this  to  foreign  countries.  In  a  contingency,  which  is  far  from 
impossible,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  would  instantly  become 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  power 
and  patronage  of  the  United  Slates. 
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Yet  her  siuiation  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  colony  which 
has  no  voice  in  the  laws  enacted  by  the  parent  country  for  its 
subjection !  And  to  be  relieved  from  this  cruel  state  of  vassal- 
age, and  to  put  down  a  system  which  has  been  established  by 
the  united  voice  of  all  America,  some  of  her  politicians  have 
broached  a  doctrine,  as  new  as  it  would  be  alarming  if  it  were 
sustained  by  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  fervid  elo- 
quence with  which  it  is  inculcated.  I  call  it  a  novel  doctrine. 
I  am  not  unaware  that  attempi.s  have  been  made  to  support  it  on 
the  authority  of  certain  acts  of  my  native  and  adopted  States. 
Although  many  of  their  ciiiztMis  are  much  more  competent  than 
I  am  to  vindicate  them  from  this  imputation  of  purposes  of  dis- 
union and  rebellion,  my  veneration  and  affection  for  them  both, 
urge  me  to  bear  my  testimony  of  theii-  innocence  of  such  a 
charge.  At  the  epoch  of  1798-9,  I  had  just  attained  my  ma- 
jority, and  although  I  was  too  young  to  share  in  the  public 
councils  of  my  country,  I  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
actors  of  that  memoi'able  period  ;  I  knew  their  views,  and  formed 
and  freely  expressed  my  ovv^n  opinions  on  passing  events.  The 
then  administration  of  the  Genei'al  Government  was  believed  to 
entertain  views  (whether  the  belief  was  right  or  wrong  is  not 
material  to  this  argument,  and  is  now  an  affair  of  histoiy), 
hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  The 
alien  and  the  sedition  laws,  particularly,  and  other  measures, 
were  thought  to  be  the  consequences  and  proofs  of  those  views. 
If  the  administration  had  such  a  purpose,  it  was  feared  that  the 
extreme  case,  justifying  forcible  resistance,  might  arise,  but  no 
one  believed  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  arrived.  No  one  con- 
tended that  a  single  State  possessed  the  poAver  to  annul  the  delib- 
erate acts  of  the  whole.  And  the  best  evidence  of  these  remarks 
is  the  fact,  that  the  most  odious  of  those  laws  (the  sedition  act), 
was  peaceably  enforced  in  the  Capitol  of  that  great  Slate  which 
took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  existing  administration. 

The  doctrines  of  that  day,  and  they  are  as  true  at  this,  were, 
that  the  federal  government  is  a  limited  government;  that  it  has 
no  powers  but  the  granted  powers.  Virginia  contended,  that  in 
ease  "of  a  jjalpahh,  cleliherate,  and  dangerous  ^exercise  of  other 
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powers  not  granted  by  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  ihe  right  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them."  Ken- 
tucky declared,  that  the  "several  States,  that  framed  that  instru- 
ment, the  federal  Constitution,  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  instructions,  and  a 
nullitication  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  done 
under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 

Neither  of  these  two  commonwealths  asserted  the  right  of  a 
single  State  to  interpose  and  annul  an  act  of  the  whole.  This  is 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  doctrines  then  laid  down,  and  it  is 
not  a  principle  expressly  asserted  or  fairly  deducible  from  the 
language  of  either.  Both  refer  to  the  States  collectively  (and 
not  individually),  when  they  assert  their  right,  in  case  of  federal 
usurpation,  to  interpose  "for  arresting  the  progress  of  evil." 
Neither  State  ever  did,  no  State  ever  yet  has,  by  its  separate 
legislation,  undertaken  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress. 

That  the  States  collectively,  may  interpose  their  authority  to 
check  the  evils  of  federal  usurpation,  is  manifest.  They  may 
dissolve  the  Union.  They  may  alter,  at  pleasure,  the  character 
of  the  Constitution,  by  amendment;  they  may  annul  any  acts 
purporting  to  have  been  passed  in  conformity  to  it,  or  they  may, 
by  their  elections,  change  the  functionaries  to  whom  the  admin- 
istration of  its  powers  is  confided.  But  no  one  State,  by  itself, 
is  competent  to  accomplish  these  objects.  The  power  of  a  single 
State  to  annul  an  act  of  the  whole,  has  been  reserved  for  the 
discovery  of  some  politicians  in  South- Carolina. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  upon  an  occasion  so  unfit,  to  discuss 
this  pretension.  Upon  another  and  a  more  suitable  theater,  it  has 
been  examined  and  refuted,  with  an  ability  and  eloquence  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  But,  as  it 
is  announced  to  be  one  of  the  means  which  is  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed to  break  down  the  American  system,  I  trust  that  I  shall 
be  excused  for  a  few  additional  passing  observations.  On  a  late 
festive  occasion,  in  (he  Stale  wliere  it  appears  to  find  most  favor, 
U  is  paid,  by  a  gen i Ionian  wiiom  1  once  proudly  called  my  friend, 
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and  toward  whom  I  have  done  nothing  to  change  that  relation, — 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  high  in  the  councils  and  confidence 
of  the  nation,  that  the  Tariff  must  be  resisted  at  all  hazards. 
Another  gentleman,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy 
of  that  State,  declares  that  the  time  and  the  case  for  resistance 
had  arrived.  And  a  third,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  who 
enjoys  unbounded  confidence  with  the  American  Executive,  laid 
down  principles  and  urged  arguments  tending  directly  and  inev- 
itably to  violent  resistance,  although  he  did  not  indicate  that  as 
his  specific  remedy. 

The  doctrine  of  some  of  the  South- Carolina  politicians  is,  that 
it  is  competent  to  that  State  to  annul,  within  its  limits,  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  deliberately  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  looked  much  beyond  the 
simple  act  of  nullification,  into  the  consequences  which  would 
ensue,  and  have  not  distinctly  announced,  whether  one  of  them 
might  not  necessarily  be,  to  light  up  a  civil  war.  They  seem, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  the  State  might,  after  the  act  was  per- 
formed, remain  a  member  of  the  Union.  Now  if  one  Stale  can, 
by  an  act  of  its  separate  power,  absolve  itself  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  of  Congress,  and  continue  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected,  that  any  other  State  Avould  render  obedience 
to  the  same  law.  Either  every  other  State  would  follow  the  nul- 
lifying example,  or  Congress  would  feel  itself  constrained,  by  a 
sense  of  equal  duty  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  repeal  altogether 
the  nullified  law.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  South-Carolina,  although 
it  nominally  assumes  to  act  for  one  State  only,  in  efiect,  would 
be  legislating  for  the  whole  Union. 

Congress  embodies  the  collective  will  of  the  wliole  Union,  and 
that  of  South- Carolina  among  its  other  members.  The  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  is,  therefore,  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
representation  of  all.  In  the  Legislature,  or  a  convention  of 
South- Carolina,  the  will  of  the  people  of  that  Slate  is  alone  col- 
lected. They  alone  are  represented,  and  the  people  of  no  otlier 
Slate  have  any  voice  in  their  proceedings.  To  set  up  for  that 
,  Siaie  a  claim,  by  a  separate  exercise  of  its  power,  to  legislate,  in 
effect,  for  the  whole  Union,  is  to  assert  a  prelonsion  at  war  with 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  all  representative  and  free  govern- 
ments. It  would  practically  subject  the  unrepresented  people  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  Union  to  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  power 
of  one  State.  It  would  substantially  convert  them  into  colonies, 
bound  by  the  parental  authority  of  that  State. 

Nor  can  this  enormous  pretension  derive  any  support  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  power  to  annul,  is  different  from  the 
power  to  originate  laws.  Both  powers  are,  in  their  nature,  legis- 
lative ;  and  the  mischiefs  which  might  accrue  to  the  republic 
from  the  annulment  of  its  wholesome  laws,  may  be  just  as  great 
as  those  which  would  flow  from  the  origination  of  bad  laws. 
There  are  three  things  to  which,  more  than  all  others,  mankind 
in  all  ages,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  attached  ;  their  religion, 
their  laws,  and  their  language. 

But  it  has  been  argued,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  "  that  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  limits  of  its  own  powers,  amounts  to  a  re- 
cognition of  its  absolute  supremacy  over  the  States  and  the  people, 
and  involves  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  our  dearest  rights  and 
interests,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  southern  States." 

In  cases  where  there  are  two  systems  of  government,  operating 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  over  the  same  people,  the  one  gen- 
eral, the  other  local"  or  particular,  one  system  or  the  other  must 
possess  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers,  in 
cases  of  collision,  Avhich  are  claimed  b}^  the  general  government. 
No  third  party,  of  sufficient  impartiality,  weight,  and  responsi- 
bility, other  than  such  a  tribunal  as  the  supreme  court,  has  yet 
been  devised,  or  perhaps  can  be  created. 

The  doctrine  of  one  side  is,  that  the  cfeneral  o-overnment, 
though  limited  in  its  nature,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power 
to  ascertain  what  authority  it  has,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
extent  of  that  authority.  And  that,  if  its  legislative  or  execu- 
tive functionaries,  by  act,  transcend  that  authority,  the  question 
may  be  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  and,  being  affii-nia- 
lively  decided  by  that  tribunal,  their  act  must  be  obeyed  until 
repealed  or  altered  by  competent  power. 

Against   the   tendency  of  this  doctrine   to  absorb  all   power, 
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those  who  maintain  it,  think  there  are  reasonable,  and,  they  hope, 
sufficient  securities.  In  the  first  place,  all  are  represented  in 
every  legislative  or  executive  act,  and  of  course,  each  State  can 
exert  its  proper  influence,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  that 
may  be  deemed  prejudicial  or  unconstitutional.  Then,  there  are 
sacred  oaths,  elections,  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  the  power 
of  impeachment,  a  common  subjection  to  both  systems  of  those 
functionaries  who  act  under  either,  the  right  of  the  States  to 
interpose  and  amend  the  Constitution,  or  to  dissolve  the  Union ; 
and,  finally,  the  right,  in  extreme  cases,  when  all  other  remedies 
fail,  to  resist  insupportable  oppression. 

The  necessity  being  felt,  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
to  declare  which  system  sliould  be  supreme,  and  believing  tliat 
the  securities  now  enumerated,  or  some  of  them,  were  adequate, 
they  have  accordingly  provided,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  sliall  be 
the  sujneme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  trea- 
ties, of  the  United  States. 

The  South  Carolina  doctrine,  on  the  other  side,  is,  that  that 
State  has  the  right  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  powers  granted 
to  the  general  government;  and  that  whenever  any  of  its  acts 
transcend  those  limits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, she  is  competent  to  annul  them.  If  the  power,  with  which 
the  federal  government  is  invested  by  the  Constitution,  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  its  authority,  be  liable  to  the  possible  danger 
of  ultimate  consolidation,  and  all  the  safeguards  whicli  have  been 
mentioned  might  prove  inadequate,  is  not  this  power,  claimed  for 
South  Carolina,  fraught  with  infinitely  more  certain,  inimediaie, 
and  fatal  danger  ?  It  would  reverse  the  rule  of  supremacv  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution,  It  would  render  the  autlioriiy  of  a 
single  State  paramount  to  that  of  the  whole  Union.  For  un- 
doubtedly, that  government,  to  some  extent,  must  be  supreme, 
which  can  annul  and  set  aside  the  acts  of  another. 

The  securities  which  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States    possess    against    the   abuse    of    this    tremendous    power 
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claimed  for  South  Carolina,  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be 
fifready  infeiior  to  those  which  she  has  against  the  possible 
abuses  of  the  general  government.  They  have  no  voice  in  her 
counsels ;  they  could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fian- 
chise,  change  her  rulers ;  they  could  uot  impeach  her  judges, 
they  could  not  alter  her  Constitution,  nor  abolish  her  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  if  established,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  immediate,  inevita- 
ble, irresistible.  There  would  be  twenty-four  chances  to  one 
against  its  continued  existence.  The  apprehended  dangers  of 
the  opposite  doctrine,  remote,  contingent,  and  hardly  possible, 
are  greatly  exaggerated  ;  and,  against  their  realization,  all  the 
precautions  have  been  provided,  which  human  wisdom  and 
patriotic  foresight  could  conceive  and  devise. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  are  adverse  to  all  union, 
whatever  contraiy  professions  they  may  make.  For  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed,  that  no  confederacy  of  States  can  e.^iist  without  a 
power,  somewhere  residing  in  the  government  of  that  confed- 
eracy, to  determine  the  extent  of  the  authority  granted  to  it  by 
the  confederating  States. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  is  liable  to 
abuse;  but  it  is  contended,  that  the  patriotism  of  each  State  is  an 
adequate  security,  and  that  the  nullifying  power  would  only  be 
exercised  "in  an  extraordinary  case,  where  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  States,  under  the  Constitution,  are  usui'ped  by  the  Federal 
Government."  And  is  not  the  patriotism  of  all  the  States,  as 
great  a  safeguard  against  the  assumption  of  powers,  not  conferred 
upon  the  general  government,  as  the  patriotism  of  one  State  is 
against  the  denial  of  powers  which  are  clearly  granted?  But 
the  nullifying  power  is  only  to  be  exercised  in  an  extraordinary 
case.  AVho  is  to  judge  of  this  extraordinary  case  ?  What 
security  is  there,  especially  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  that 
a  State  may  not  pronounce  the  plainest  and  most  common  exer- 
cise of  Federal  power  an  extraordinary  case?  The  expressions 
in  the   Constitution,  "general   welfare,"  have  been  often  justly 
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criticised,  and  shown  to  convey,  in  themselves,  no  power, 
although  they  may  indicate  how  the  delegated  power  should  be 
exercised.  But  this  doctrine  of  an  extraordinary  case,  to  be. 
judged  of  and  applied  by  one  of  the  twenty-four  sovereignties, 
is  replete  with  infinitely  more  danger  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
"general  welfare,"  in  the  hands  of  all. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  future  abuses  under  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine,  by  the  application  which  is  now  proposed  to 
be  made  of  it.  The  American  system  is  said  to  furnish  an 
extraordinary  case,  justifying  that  State  to  nullify  it.  The  power 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  by  a  Tariflf,  so  adjusted  as  to  foster 
our  domestic  manufactures,  has  been  exercised  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  Constitution  down  to  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  three  different  periods,  when  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  was  debated  at  great  length,  and  on  neither,  according  to 
my  recollection,  was  the  want  of  a  constitutional  power  in  Con- 
gress, to  enact  it,  dwelt  on  as  forming  a  serious  and  substantial 
objection  to  its  passage.  On  the  last  occasion  (I  think  it  was) 
in  which  I  participated  in  the  debate,  it  was  incidentally  said  to 
be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  While  the  authority 
of  the  father  of  the  Constitution  is  invoked  to  sanction,  by  a  per- 
version of  his  meaning,  principles  of  disunion  and  rebellion,  it 
is  rejected  to  sustain  the  controverted  power,  although  his  testi- 
mony in  support  of  it  has  been,,  clearly  and  explicitly  rendered. 
This  power,  thus  asserted,  exercised,  and  maintained,  in  favor 
of  which  leading  politicians  in  South  Carolina  have  themselves 
voted,  is  alleged  to  furnish  "an  extraordinary  case,"  where 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  under  the  Constitution,  are 
usurped  by  the  general  government.  If  it  be,  there  is  scarcely 
a  statute  in  our  code  which  would  not  present  a  case  equally 
extraordinary,  justifying  South  Carolina  or  any  other  State  to 
nullify  it. 

The  United  States  are  not  only  threatened  with  the  nullification 
of  numerous  acts,  which  they  have  deliberately  passed,  but  with 
a  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  members  from  the  confederacy.  If 
the   unhappy  case   should   ever  occur,   of  a  State  being  really 
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desirous  to  separate  itself  from  the  Union,  it  would  pi'esent  two 
questions.  The  first  would  be,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  with- 
draw, without  the  common  cbnsent  of  the  members ;  and  sup- 
posing, as  I  believe,  no  such  right  to  exist,  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  yield  consent.  Although  there  may  be  power  to 
prevent  a  secession,  it  might  be  deemed  politic  to  allow  it.  It 
might  be  considered  expedient  to  permit  the  refractory  State 
to  take  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  her,  to  suffer  her 
to  gather  her  all  together,  and  to  go  off  with  her  living.  But, 
if  a  State  should  be  willing,  and  allowed  thus  to  depart, 
and  to  renounce  her  future  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  this 
great,  glorious  and  prosperous  Republic,  she  would  speedily 
return,  and,  in  language  of  repentance,  say  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Union,  brethren,  "I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee."  Whether  they  would  kill  the  fatted  calf, 
and,  chiding  any  complaining  member  of  the  family,  say,  "this 
thy  sister  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is 
found,"  I  sincerely  pray  the  historian  may  never  have  occasion 
to  record. 

But  nullification  and  disunion  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  most 
formidable,  means  of  assailing  the  tariff.  Its  opponents  opened 
the  campaign  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and,  with  the  most 
obliging  frankness,  have  since  publicly  exposed  their  plan  of 
operations.  It  is,  to  divide  and  conquer  ;  to  attack  and  subdue 
the  system  in  detail.  They  began  by  reducing  the  duty  on  salt 
and  molasses,  and,  restoring  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the 
latter  article,  allowed  the  exportation  of  spirits  distilled  from  it. 
To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  native 
materials,  whether  fruit,  molasses  or  grain,  this  latter  measure  is 
particularly  injurious.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
the  duty  on  foreign  molasses  was  augmented,  and  the  drawback, 
which  had  been  previously  allowed  of  the  duty  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  spirits  distilled  from  it,  was  repealed.  The  object  was 
to  favor  native  produce,  and  to  lessen  the  competition  of  foreign 
spirits,  or  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  materials,  with  spirits 
distilled  from  domestic  material.  It  was  deemed  to  be  especially 
advantageous    to   the  Western   country,    a   great   part   of  whose 
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grain  can  only  find  markets  at  home  and  abroad  by  beinv  con- 
verted into  distilled  spirits.  Encouraged  by  this  partial  success, 
the  foes  of  the  tariff  maj^  next  attempt  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
iron,  woolens,  and  cotton  fabrics,  successively.  The  American 
system  of  protection  should  be  regarded,  as  it  is,  an  entire  and 
comprehensive  system,  made  up  of  various  items,  and  aiming  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union,  by  protecting  the  interests  of 
each.  part.  Every  part,  therefore,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
protection  which  it  enjoys  of  the  articles,  which  its  agriculture 
produces,  or  its  manufactories  fabricate,  and  also  a  collateral 
interest  in  the  protection  which  other  portions  of  the  Union 
derive  from  their  peculiar  interests.  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  prosperity  of  all  is  constituted  by  the  sums  of  the  prosperity 
of  each. 

Take  any  one  article  of  the  tariff  (iron,  for  example),  and 
there  is  no  such  direct  interest  in  its  protection,  pervading  the 
majer  part  of  the  United  States,  as  would  induce  Congress  to 
encourage  it,  if  it  stood  alone.  The  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Kentucky,  which  are  most  con- 
cerned, are  encouraged  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  this 
article,  in  consequence  of  the  adoplion  of  a  general  principle, 
which  extends  protection  to  other  interests  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union. 

The  stratagem  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  foes  of  the 
system,  to  destroy  it,  requires  the  exercise  of  constant  vigilance 
and  firmness,  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 
Thej^  have  resolved  to  divide  and  conquer, — the  friends  of  the 
system  should  assume  the  revolutionar)-  molto  of  our  ancestors, 
"united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  They  should  allow  no 
alteration  in  any  part  of  the  system,  as  it  now  exists,  which  did 
not  aim  at  rendering  more  efficacious  the  system  of  protection, 
on  which  the  whole  is  founded.  Every  one  should  reflect,  that 
it  is  not  equal,  to  have  a  particular  interest  which  he  is  desii'ous 
should  be  fostered,  in  his  part  of  the  country,  protected  against 
foreign  competition,  without  his  being  Avilling  to  extend  the 
principle  to  other  interests,  deserving  protection,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union. 
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But  the  measure  of  reducing  the  duty  on  salt  and  molasses, 
and  reviving  the  drawback  on  the  imporlation  of  spirils  distilled 
from  molasses,  was  an  attack  on  the  system,  less  alarming  than 
another  which  was  made  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on 
a  kiidred  system. 

If  any  thing  could  be  considered  as  settled,  under  the  present 
Constitution  of  our  Government,  I  had  supposed  that  it  was  its 
authority  to  construct  such  internal  improvements  as  may  be 
deemed  by  Congress  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect 
the  power  granted  to  it.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years,  the  power 
has  been  asserted  and  exercised  by  the  Government.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  often  controverted  in  Congress,  but 
it  has  been  invariably  maintained,  in  that  body,  by  repeated 
decisions,  pronounced,  after  full  and  elaborate  debate,  and  at 
intervals  of  time  implying  the  greatest  deliberation.  Numerous 
laws  attest  the  existence  of  the  power ;  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
odd  laws  have  been  passed  in  relation  to  a  single  work.  This 
power,  necessary  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  indispensable  to 
the  West.  Without  it,  this  section  can  never  enjoy  any  part 
of  the  benefit  of  a  regular  disbursement  of  the  vast  revenues 
of  the  United  States.  I  recollect  perfectly  well,  that,  at  the 
last  great  struggle  for  the  power,  in  1824,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour 
of  Virginia,  the  principal  champion  against  it,  observed  to  me, 
that  if  it  were  affirmed  on  that  occasion  (Mr.  Hemphill's  survey 
bill),  he  should  consider  the  question  settled.  And  it  was 
affirmed. 

Yet  we  are  told,  that  this  power  can  no  longer  be  exercised 
without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  !  On  the  occasion  in 
South  Carolina,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  it  was  said, 
that  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  that  the  death-blow  which  it  was  hoped  the  one  had 
received,  will  finally  destroy  the  other.  I  concur  in  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  intimately,  if  not  indissolubly,  united.  Not  con- 
nected together,  with  the  fraudulent  intent  which  has  been  im- 
puted, but  by  their  nature,  by  the  tendency  of  each  to  advance 
the  objects  of  the  other,  and  of  both  to  augment  the  sum  of 
national  prosperity. 
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If  I  could  believe  that  the  Executive  message,  which  -was 
communicated  to  Congress  upon  the  application  of  the  veto  to 
the  Maysville  road,  really  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  relations 
which  have  existed  between  us,  I  would  forbear  to  make  any 
observation  upon  it.  It  has  his  name  affixed  to  it ;  but  it  is 
not  every  paper  which  bears  the  name  of  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage, that  is  his,  or  expresses  his  opinions.  We  have  been 
lately  informed,  that  the  unhappy  king  of  England,  in  perhaps 
his  last  illness,  transmitted  a  paper  to  Parliament,  with  his  royal 
signature  attached  to  it,  which  became  an  object  of  great  curi- 
osity. Can  any  one  believe,  that  that  paper  conveyed  any  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  his  majesty's  ministers?  It  is  impos- 
sible, that  the  veto  message  should  express  the  opinions  of  the 
President,  and  I  prove  it  by  evidence  derived  from  himself. 
Not  forty  days  before  that  message  was  sent  to  Congress,  he 
approved  a  bill  embracing  appropriations  to  various  objects  of 
internal  improvement,  and  among  others,  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  Conneaut  Creek.  Although  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  our  co'untry,  I  declare,  I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  stream  until  I  read  the  bill.  I  have  since 
made  it  an  object  of  inquiry,  and  have  been  told,  that  it  rises  in 
one  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  discharged  into  Lake  Erie, 
in  a  corner  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  that  the  utmost  extent,  to 
which  its  navigation  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  is  about 
seven  miles.  Is  it  possible,  that  the  President  could  conceive 
that  a  national  object,  and  that  the  improvement  of  a  great  thor- 
oughfare, on  Avhich  the  mail  is  transported  for  some  eight  or  tea 
States  and  Territories,  is  not  a  national  consideration  ?  The 
power  to  improve  the  navigation  of  watercourses,  nowhere  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  the  Constitution,  is  infinitely  more  doubtful 
than  the  establishment  of  mail  roads,  which  is  explicitly  author- 
ized in  that  instrument !  Did  not  the  President,  dui  ing  the 
canvass  which  preceded  his  election,  in  his  answer  to  a  letter 
from  Governor  Ray,  of  Indiana,  written  at  the  instance  of  the 
Senate  of  that  respeelable  Slate,  expressly  refer  to  his  votes  given 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  power 
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of  the  general  government,  and  inform  him  that  his  opinion 
remained  unaltered  ?  And  do  we  not  find,  upon  consulting  the 
journals  of  the  Senate,  that  among  other  votes  affirming  the 
existence  of  the  power,  he  voted  for  an  appropriation  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  Avhich  is  only  about  fourteen 
miles  in  extent?  And  do  we  not  know  that  it  was  at  that  time, 
like  the  Maysville  road  now,  in  progress  of  execution  under  the 
direction  of  a  company  incorporated  by  a  State  ?  And  that, 
while  the  Maysville  road  had  a  connection  with  roads  east  of 
Maysville  and  south-west  of  Lexington,  the  turnpiking  of  which 
was  contemplated,  that  canal  had  no  connection  with  any  other 
existing  canal. 

The  veto  message  is  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  previous 
acts,  votes,  and  opinions  of  General  Jackson.  It  does  not  ex- 
press his  opinions,  but  those  of  his  advisers  and  counselors^ and 
especially  those  of  his  cabinet.  If  we  look  at  the  composition  of 
that  cabinet,  we  can  not  doubt  it.  Three  of  the  five  who,  I 
believe,  compose  it  (whether  the  postmaster-general  be  one  or 
not,  I  do  not  know),  are  known  to  be  directly  and  positively 
opposed  to  the  power  ;  a  fourth,  to  use  a  term  desci'iptive  of  the 
favorite  policy  of  one  of  them,  is  a  non-committal,  and  as  to  the 
fifth,  good  Lord  deliver  us  from  such  friendship  as  his  to  inter- 
nal improvements.  Further,  I  have  heard  it  from  good  authority 
(but  I  will  not  vouch  for  it,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  true), 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  waited  upon  the 
President,  while  he  held  the  Maysville  bill  under  consideration, 
and  told  him  if  he  approved  of  that  bill,  the  South  would  no 
longer  approve  of  him,  but  oppose  his  administration. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  message  as  conveying  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  the  President.  It  is  impossible.  It  is 
the  work  of  his  cabinet ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  they  were  not 
practically  irresponsible  to  the  people  of  the  Umled  States,  they 
would  deserve  severe  animadversions  for  having  prevailed  upon 
the  President,  in  the  precipitation  of  business,  and  perhaps  with- 
out his  spectacles,  to  put  his  name  to  svch  a  paper,  and  send  it 
forth  to  Congress  and  to  the  nation.  Why,  I  have  read  that 
paper  again  and  again  ;  and  L  never  can  peruse  il  witJiout  thinking- 
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of  diplomacy,  and  the  name  of  Talleyrand,  Talleyrand,  Tal- 
leyrand, perpetually  recun-ing.  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  the  spirit  of  an  accommodating-  soul,  Avho  being  determined 
to  have  fair  weather  in  any  contingency,  Avas  equally  ready  to 
cry  out,  good  lord,  good  devil.  Are  you  for  internal  improve- 
ments? you  may  extiact  from  the  message  texts  enough  to  sup- 
port your  opinion.  Are  you  against  them  ?  the  message  supplies 
you  with  abundant  authority  to  countenance  your  views.  Do 
you  think  that  a  long  and  unintei-rupted  current  of  concurring 
decisions  ought  to  settle  the  question  of  a  controverted  power? 
so  the  authors  of  the  message  affect  to  believe.  But  ought  any 
precedents,  however  numerous,  to  be  allowed  to  establish  a  doubt- 
ful power?  the  message  agrees  Avith  him  who  thinks  not. 

I  can  not  read  this  reo-ular  document  without  thinkinof  of  Tal- 
leyiand.  That  remarkable  person  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  fortunate  men  of  the  French  revolution.  Prior  to  its  com- 
mencement, he  held  a  bishopric  under  the  ill-fated  Louis  the 
sixteenth.  When  that  great  political  storm  showed  itself  above 
the  horizon,  he  saw  which  way  the  Avind  Avas  going  to  blow,  and 
trimmed  his  sails  accordingly.  He  Avas  in  the  majority  of  the 
conA'ention,  of  the  national  assembly,  and  of  the  party  that  sus- 
tained the  bloody  Robespierre  and  his  cut-throat  successor.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  consuls,  the  consul  for  life,  and 
finally  the  emperor.  Whatever  party  was  uppei'most,  you  would 
see  the  head  of  Talleyi'and  ahvays  high  among  them,  never  doAvn. 
Like  a  cei'lain  dextrous  animal,  throAv  him  as  you  please,  head 
or  tail,  back  or  belly  uppermost,  he  is  ahvays  sure  to  light  upon 
his  feet.  During  a  great  part  of  the  period  described,  he  Avas 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  although  totally  devoid  of  all  prin- 
ciple, no  man  ever  surpassed  him  in  adroitness  of  his  diplomatic 
notes.  He  is  uoav,  at  an  advanced  age,  I  believe,  grand  cham- 
berlain of  his  majesty.  Charles  the  tenth. 

I  have  lately  seen  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  celebrated  man, 
which  forces  itself  upon  me  Avliene\'er  I  look  at  the  cabinet  mes- 
sage. The  king  of  France,  like  our  President,  toAvard  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  found  himself  in  a  minoriiA".  A 
question  arose,  Avhelher,  in   consequence,  he  should  dissoU'e  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  resembles  our  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. All  France  was  agitated  with  the  question.  No  one 
could  solve  it.  At  length,  they  concluded  to  go  to  that  saga- 
cious, cunning  old  fox,  Talleyrand,  to  let  them  know  what  should 
be  done.  I  tell  you  what  gentlemen,  said  he  (looking  very 
gravely,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snufF),  in  the  morning  I  think 
his  majesty  will  dissolve  the  Deputies ;  at  noon  I  have  changed 
that  opinion ;  and  at  night  I  have  no  opinion  at  all.  Now,  on 
reading  the  first  column  of  this  message,  one  thinks  that  the 
cabinet  have  a  sort  of  an  opinion  in  favor  of  internal  improve- 
ments, with  some  limitations.  By  the  time  he  has  read  to  ihe 
middle  of  it,  he  concludes  they  have  adopted  the  opposite  opin- 
ion ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  it,  he  is  perfectly  per- 
suaded, they  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  whatever. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  only  of  the  reasons,  if  reasons  they  can 
be  called,  of  this  piebald  message.  The  first  is,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  has  produced  discord,  and,  to  restore  harmony 
to  the  national  councils,  it  should  be  abandoned,  or,  which  is 
tantamount,  the  Constitution  must  be  amended.  The  President 
is  thei'efore  advised  to  throw  himself  into  the  minority.  Well — ■ 
did  that  revive  harmony  ?  When  the  question  was  taken  in  the 
House  of  the  people's  Representatives,  an  obstinate  majorify  sfill 
voted  for  the  bill,  the  objections  in  the  message  notwithslandino-. 
And  in  the  Senate,  the  representatives  of  the  States,  a  refractory 
majority,  stood  unmoved.  But  does  the  message  mean  to  assei't, 
that  no  great  measure,  about  which  public  sentiment  is  much 
divided,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  that  division? 
Then  none  can  ever  be  adopted.  Apply  this  new  rule  to  the 
case  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  colonies  were  rent  into 
implacable  pai'ties — the  toiies  everywhei'e  abounded,  and  in  some 
places  outnumbered  the  whigs.  This  continued  to  be  the  stale 
of  things  throughout  the  revolutionaiy  contest.  Suppose  some 
timid,  time-serving  whig  had,  during  its  progress,  addressed 
the  public,  and,  adverting  to  the^discord  wliich  prevailed,  and 
to  the  expediency  of  restoring  harmony  in  the  land,  had  pr(^posed 
to  abandon  or  posipone  (he  esiablishmeni  of  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, until  all   should  agree  in  asserting  them?     Tlie  late 
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war  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  and  talented  party ;  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  President  Madison,  if,  instead  of  a  patriotic 
and  energetic  message,  recommending  it,  as  the  only  alternative, 
to  preserve  our  honor  and  vindicate  our  right,  he  had  come  to 
Congress  with  a  proposal  that  we  should  continue  to  submit  to 
the  wrongs  and  degradation  inflicted  upon  our  country  by  a  for- 
eign power,  because  we  were,  unhappily,  greatly  divided  ?  What 
would  have  become  of  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri  question, 
the  tariff,  the  Indian  bill  of  the  last  session,  if  the  existence  of  a 
strong  and  almost  equal  division  in  the  public  councils  ought  to 
have  prevented  their  adoption  ?  The  principle  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  declaration,  that  the  right  of  the  majority  to  gov- 
ern, must  yield  to  the  persevei'ance,  respectability,  and  numbers 
of  the  minority.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  nullifying  doctrines 
of  South  Carolina,  and  is  such  a  principle  as  might  be  expected 
to  be  put  forth  by  such  a  cabinet.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  at  this  juncture,  exhibits  a  most  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. It  is  that  of  a  majori/T/  of  the  vation  having  put  the  poicers 
of  Government  into  the  hands  of  the  minority.  If  any  one  can 
doubt  this,  let  him  look  back  at  the  elements  of  the  Executive,  at 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  at  the  composition  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  most  important  committees,  who  shape  and 
direct  the  public  business  in  Congress.  Let  him  look,  above  all, 
at  measures,  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  anomalous 
state  of  things — internal  improvements  gone,  or  going  ;  the  whole 
American  system  threatened,  and  the  triumphant  shouts  of  antici- 
pated victory  sounding  in  our  ears.  Georgia,  extorting  from  the 
fears  of  an  affrighted  majority  of  Congress  an  Indian  bill,  which 
may  prostrate  all  the  laws,  treaties,  and  policy  which  have  regu- 
lated our  relations  with  the  Indians  from  the  commencement  of 
our  Government ;  and  politicians  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  same 
time,  brandishing  the  torch  of  civil  war,  and  pronouncing  un- 
bounded eulogiums  upon  the  President,  for  the  good  he  has  done, 
and  the  still  greater  good  whith  they  expect  at  his  hands,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  tlie  interests  of  the  majority. 

Another  reason  assigned  in  the  Maysville  message  is,  the  desire 
of  paying  the  national  debt.      By  an  act  passed  in  the  vear  1817, 
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an  annual  appropriation  was  made  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
which  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt.  That  act  was 
prepared  and  carried  through  Congress  by  one  of  the  most  esti- 
mable and  enlightened  men  that  this  country  ever  produced, 
whose  premature  death  is  to  be  lamented  on  every  account,  but 
especially  because,  if  he  were  now  living,  he  would  be  able, 
more  than  any  other  man,  to  check  the  exti'avagance  and  calm 
the  violence  raging  in  South  Carolina,  his  native  State.  Under 
the  operation  of  that  act,  nearly  one  hundred  and  lifiy  millions 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  were  paid,  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration.  During 
that  of  Mr.  Adams,  between  forty  and  fifty  were  paid,  while 
larger  appropriations  of  money  and  land  were  made,  to  objects 
of  internal  improvements,  than  ever  had  been  made  by  all  pre- 
ceding administrations  together.  There  only  remained  about 
fifty  millions  to  be  paid,  when  the  present  chief  magistrate 
entered  on  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  can  not  be  discharged  during  the  present  official  term. 

The  redempuon  of  the  debt  is,  therefore,  the  work  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  President  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  being  directed  annually  to  pay  the  ten  millions  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply 
the  amount  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.  The  Secretary 
himself  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  operation,  than  the  hydrants 
through  which  the  water  passes  to  the  consumption  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city.  He  turns  the  cock  on  the  first  of  January, 
and  the  first  of  July,  in  each  year,  and  the  public  treasure  is 
poured  out  to  the  public  creditor  from  the  reservoir,  filled  by 
the  wisdom  of  Congress.  It  is  evident,  from  this  just  view  of 
the  matter,  that  Congress,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  providing 
the  wa}^s  and  means,  was  as  competent  as  the  President  to 
determine  what  portion  of  their  constituents'  money  could  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  As  much  of  the 
public  debt  as  can  be  paid,  will  be  discharged  in  four  years  by 
the  opei'ation  of  the  sinking  fund.  I  have  seen,  in  some  late 
paper,  a  calculation  of  the  delay  which  would  have  resulted,  in 
20 
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its  payment,  from  the  appropriation  to  the  Maysville  loa  I,  and  it 
was  less  than  one  week  !  How  has  it  happened,  that,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  during  every  year  of  it,  such 
large  and  liberal  appropriations  could  be  made  for  internal  im- 
provements, without  touching  the  fund  devoted  to  the  public 
debt,  and  that  this  administration  should  find  itself  balked  in 
its  first  year  ? 

The  veto  message  proceeds  to  insist,  that  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  road  is  not  a  national,  but  a  local  road,  of  sixty  miles 
in  length,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  State.  If, 
as  that  document  also  asserts,  the  power  can,  in  no  case,  be  exer- 
cised until  it  shall  have  been  explained  and  defined  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  the  discrimination  of  national  and  local 
roads  would  seem  to  be  altogether  unnecessary.  What  is  or  is 
not  a  national  road,  the  message  supposes  may  admit  of  contro- 
versy, and  is  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition.  The  difficulty 
which  its  authors  imagine,  grows  out  of  their  attempt  to  substi- 
ttite  a  rule  founded  upon  the  extent  and  locality  of  the  road, 
instead  of  the  use  and  purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable.  If  the 
road  facilitates,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time 
promotes  internal  commerce  among  several  States,  and  may  tend 
to  accelerate  the  movement  of  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
munitions  of  war,  it  is  of  national  consideration.  Tested  by  this, 
the  true  rule,  the  Maysville  road  was  undoubtedly  national.  It 
connects  the  largest  body,  perhaps,  of  fertile  land  in  the  Union, 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and 
with  the  canals  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  It  begins  on  the  line  which  divides  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  and,  of  course,  quickens  trade  and  intercourse 
between  them.  Tested  by  the  character  of  other  works,  for 
which  the  President,  as  a  Senator,  voted,  or  which  were  approved 
by  him  only  about  a  month  before  he  rejected  the  Maysville  bill, 
the  road  was  undoubtedly  national. 

But  this  view  of  the  matter,  however  satisfactory  it  ought  to 
be,  is  imperfect.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  Cumberland  road  is 
national.     It  is  completed  no  farther  than  Zanesville.  in  the  State 
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of  Ohio.  On  reaching  that  point,  two  routes  present  themselves 
for  its  further  extension,  both  national,  and  both  deserving  of 
execution.  One  leading  north-westwardly,  through  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  Missouri,  and  the  other  south- 
westwardly,  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Both  have  been  long 
contemplated.  Of  the  two,  the  south-western  is  the  most 
wanted,  in  the  present  state  of  population,  and  will  probably 
always  be  of  the  greatest  use.  But  the  north-western  route  is 
in  progress  of  execution  beyond  Zanesville,  and  appropriations 
toward  part  of  it,  were  sanctioned  by  the  President  at  the  last 
session.  National  highways  can  only  be  executed  in  sections, 
at  different  times.  So  the  Cumberland  road  was  and  continues 
to  be  constructed.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  south-western  route, 
the  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington  is  most  needed,  whether 
■we  regard  the  amount  of  transportation  and  traveling  upon  it,  or 
the  impediments  which  it  presents  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  It  took  my  family  four  days  to  reach  Lexington  from 
Maysville,  in  April,  1829. 

The  same  scheme  which  has  been  devised  and  practiced  to 
defeat  the  tariff,  has  been  adopted  to  undermine  internal  improve- 
ments. They  are  to  be  attacked  in  detail.  Hence  the  rejection 
of  the  Maysville  road,  the  Fredericktown  road,  and  the  Louis- 
ville canal.  But  is  this  fair?  Ought  each  proposed  road  to  be 
viewed  separately  and  detached  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  other  great  works  which  are  in  progress  of 
execution,  or  are  projected  ?  The  policy  of  the  foes  indicates 
what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  the  power. 

The  blow  aimed  at  internal  improvements  has  fallen  with 
unmerited  severity  upon  the  State  of  Kentucky.  No  State  in  the 
Union  has  ever  shown  more  generous  devotion  to  its  preserva- 
tion and  to  the  support  of  its  honor  and  its  interest,  than  she  has. 
During  the  late  war,  her  sons  fought  gallantly  by  the  side  of  the 
President,  on  the  glorious  eighth  of  January,  when  he  covered 
himself  with  unfading  laurels.  Wherever  the  war  raged,  they 
were  to  be  found  among  the  foremost  in  battle,  freely  bleeding 
in  the  service  of  their  country.     They  have  never  threatened  nor 
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calculated  the  value  of  this  happy  Union.  Their  representatives 
in  Congress  have  constantly  and  almost  unanimously  supported 
the  power,  cheerfully  voting  for  large  appropriaiions  to  works 
of  internal  improvements  in  other  States.  Not  one  cent  of  the 
common  treasure  has  been  expended  on  any  public  road  in  that 
State.  They  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  President, 
under  a  firm  conviction,  produced  by  his  deliberate  acts,  and 
his  solemn  assertions,  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  power.  Under 
such  circumstances,  have  they  not  just  and  abundant  cause 
of  surprise,  regret  and  mortification,  at  the  late  unexpected 
decision  ? 

Another  mode  of  destroying  the  system,  about  which  I  fear  I 
have  detained  you  too  long,  which  its  foes  have  adopted,  is  to 
assail  the  character  of  its  friends.  Can  you  otherwise  account 
for  the  spirit  of  animosity  with  which  I  am  pursued  ?  A  senti- 
ment this  morning  caught  my  eye,  in  the  shape  of  a  fourth  of 
July  toast,  proposed  at  the  celebration  of  that  anniversary  in 
South  Carolina,  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  never  saw,  and  to  whom 
I  am  a  total  stranger.  With  humanitj',  charit}',  and  Christian 
benevolence  unexampled,  he  wished  that  I  might  be  driven  so 
far  beyond  the  frigid  regions  of  the  northern  zone,  that  all  hell 
could  not  thaw  me  !  Do  you  believe  it  was  against  me,  this 
feeble  and  frail  form,  tottering  with  age,  this  lump  of  perishing 
clay,  that  all  this  kindness  was  directed  ?  No,  no,  no.  It  was 
against  the  measures  of  policy  which  I  have  espoused,  against 
the  system  which  I  have  labored  to  uphold,  that  it  was  aimed. 
If  I  had  been  opposed  to  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements, 
and  in  favor  of  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification,  the 
same  worthy  gentleman  would  have  wished  tliat  I  might  be  ever 
fanned  by  soft  breezes,  charged  with  aromatic  odors, — that  my 
path  might  be  strewed  with  roses,  and  my  abode  be  an  earthly 
paradise.  I  am  now  a  private  man,  the  humblest  of  the  humble, 
possessed  of  no  office,  no  power,  no  patronage,  no  subsidized 
press,  no  post-office  department  to  distribute  its  effusions,  no 
army,  no  navy,  no  official  corps  to  chant  my  praises,  and  to 
di'ink,  in  flowing  bowls,  my  health  and  prosperity.  I  have 
nothing  but  the  warm  affections  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  and 
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«  fair  reputation,  the  only  inheritance  derived  from  my  tather, 
and  almost  the  only  inheritance  which  I  am  desirous  of  trans- 
mitting to  my  children. 

The  present  chief  magistrate  has  done  me  much  wrong,  but  I 
have  freely  forgiven  him.  He  believed,  no  doubt,  that  I  had 
done  him  previous  wrong.  Although  I  am  unconscious  of  it, 
he  had  that  motive  for  his  conduct  toward  me.  But  others,  who 
had  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  me,  had  no  such  pretext. 
Why  then  am  I  thus  pursued,  my  words  perverted  and  distorted, 
my  acts  misrepresented  ?  Why  do  more  than  a  hundred  presses 
daily  point  their  cannon  at  me,  and  thunder  forth  their  peals  of 
abuse  and  detraction  ?  It  is  not  against  me.  That  is  impossible. 
A  few  years  more,  and  this  body  will  be  where  all  is  still  and 
silent.  It  is  against  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  against  the 
tariff  and  internal  improvements,  to  which  the  better  part  of  my 
life  has  been  devoted,  that  this  implacable  war  is  waged.  My 
enemies  flatter  themselves,  that  those  systems  may  be  overthrown 
by  my  destruction.  Vain  and  impotent  hope  !  My  existence  is 
not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  their  preservation.  They  will 
survive  me.  Long,  long  after  I  am  gone,  while  the  lofty  hills 
encompass  this  fair  city,  the  offspring  of  those  measures  shall 
remain  ;  while  the  beautiful  river  that  sweeps  by  its  walls,  shall 
continue  to  bear  upon  its  proud  bosom  the  wonders  which  the 
immortal  genius  of  Fulton,  with  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
has  given;  while  truth  shall  hold  its  sway  among  men,  those 
systems  will  invigorate  the  industry,  and  animate  the  hopes,  of 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  and  all  other  classes 
of  our  countrymen. 

People  of  Ohio  here  assembled, —  mothers, —  daughters, — 
sons  and  sires,  when  reclining  on  the  peaceful  pilloAV  of  repose, 
and  communing  with  your  own  hearts,  ask  yourselves,  if  I  ought 
to  be  the  unremitting  object  of  perpetual  calumny  ?  If,  when  the 
opponents  of  the  late  President  gained  the  victory  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1829,  the  war  ought  not  to  have  ceased,  quarters  been 
granted,  and  prisoners  released?  Did  not  those  opponents 
obtain  all  the  honoi-s,  offices,  and  emoluments  of  Government; 
the  power,  which  they  have  frequently  exercised,  of  rewarding 
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whom  they  pleased,  and  punishing  whona  they  could  ?  Was  not 
all  this  sufficient?  Does  it  all  avail  not,  while  Mordecai,  the 
Jew,  stands  at  the  king's  gate  ? 

I  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  again  and  again,  for  the  numerous 
proofs  you  have  given  me  of  your  attachment  and  confidence. 
And  may  your  fine  city  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
enterprise,  industry,  and  public  spirit  of  its  mechanics  and  other 
inhabitants,  until  it  rises  in  wealth,  extent  and  prosperity,  with 
the  largest  of  our  Atlantic  capitals. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  BILL. 


IN  THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,   DECEMBER  29,  1835. 


The  public  lands,  from  their  wide  extent  and  immense  value,  have  been 
an  interesting  subject  in  our  legislation.  The  reader  will  be  interested  to 
know  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay  upon  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  them.  The 
following  is  a  speech  upon  the  subject,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Decembel 
29,  1835. 


Although  I  find  myself  borne  down  by  the  severest  affliction 
with  which  Providence  has  ever  been  pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have 
thought  that  my  private  griefs  ought  not  longer  to  prevent  me 
from  attempting,  ill  as  I  feel  qualified,  to  discharge  my  public 
duties.  And  I  now  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has 
been  given,  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  granting  land  to  certain  States. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
highly  important  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  pro- 
pose. The  bill,  which  I  desire  to  introduce,  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  years 
1833,  1834,  1835,  1836  and  1837,  among  the  tAventy-four  States 
of  the  Union,  and  conforms  substantially  to  that  which  passed 
in  1833.  It  is,  therefore,  of  a  temporary  character;  but  if  it 
shall  be  found  to  have  salutary  operation,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  a  future  Congress  to  give  it  an  indefinite  continuance ;  and, 
if  otherwise,  it  will  expire  by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event  of 
war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any  foreign  power,  the  bill 
is  to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes  is  to  be  applied   to 
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the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  directs  that  ten  per  centum 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  sold  within  the  limits 
of  the  seven  new  States,  shall  be  fii'St  set  apart  for  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  per  centum  reserved  by  their  several  compacts 
with  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  residue  of  the  proceeds, 
whether  from  sales  made  in  the  States  or  Territories  shall  be 
divided  among  the  twenty-four  States,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  Federal  population.  In  this  respect  the  bill  conforms 
to  that  which  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one  I  should  have 
been  willino-  to  have  allowed  the  new  States  twelve  and  a  half 
instead  of  ten  per  centum,  but  as  that  was  objected  to  by  the 
President,  in  his  veto  message,  and  has  been  opposed  in  other 
quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to  restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more 
moderate  sum.  The  bill  also  contains  large  and  liberal  grants 
of  land  to  several  of  the  new  States,  to  place  them  upon  an 
equality  with  others  to  which  the  bounty  of  Congress  has  been 
heretofore  extended,  and  provides  that,  when  other  new  States 
^hall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  shall  receive  their  share 
of  the  common  fund. 

The  net  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year 
1833  was  tlie  sum  of  three  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollais  and  fifty-five 
cents  ;  in  the  year  1834  was  four  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents ; 
and  in  the  year  1835,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  three 
first  quarters  and  an  estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  twelve  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ;  making  an  aggregate  for  the  three  years 
of  twenty-one  million  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
four  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents.  This  aggregate  is  what  the 
bill  proposes  to  distribute  and  pay  to  the  twenty-four  States,  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1836,  upon  the  principles  which  I  have 
stated.  The  difference  between  the  estimate  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy  and  that  which  I  have  offered  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises  from  my  having 
taken,  as  the  probable  sum,  one  third  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  three   first  quarters,   and   he  some   other  conjectural    sum. 
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Deducting  from  the  twentj'^-one  million  forty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents,  the  fifteen 
per  centum  to  which  the  seven  new  States,  according  to  the  bill, 
will  be  first  entitled,  amounting  to  two  million  six  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents,  there  will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four 
States  of  the  Union  the  sum  of  eighteen  million  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  twenty-one 
cents.  Of  this  sum  the  proportion  of  Kentucky  will  be  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  dol- 
lars and  forty-one  cents,  of  Virginia  the  sum  of  one  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents,  of  North  Carolina  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
and  forty-two  cents,  and  of  Pennsylvania  two  million  eighty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-thrse  dollars  and  thirty-two 
cents.  The  proportion  of  Indiana,  \nckiding  the  fifteen  per 
centum,  will  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  of  Ohio 
one  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  and  of  Mississippi 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars  and  forty-two  cents.  And  the  proportions  of  all  the 
twenty-four  States  are  indicated  in  a  table  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  prepared  at  my  instance  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  which  any  Senator  may  have  access.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  extra  allowance  is  made  to  the  new  States 
are,  first,  their  complaint  that  all  lands  sold  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  five  years  exempted  from  State  taxation ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  will  augment  the  value 
of  the  unsold  public  lands  within  them ;  and  lastly,  their  recent 
settlement. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  third  of  March, 
1833,  for  the  distribution  of  the  amount  received  from  the  public 
lands,  upon  the  principles  of  that  now  offered.  The  President, 
in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  session, 
21 
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had  especially  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subjec" 
of  the  public  lands ;  had  adverted  to  their  liberation  from  the 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ;  and  had  intimated 
his  readiness  to  concur  in  any  disposal  of  them  which  might 
appear  to  Congress  most  conducive  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and 
general  inteicst  of  the  American  people. 

After  such  a  message,  the  President's  disapprobation  of  the 
bill  could  not  have  been  anlicipated.  It  was  presented  to  him 
on  the  second  of  March,  1833.  It  was  not  returned  as  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  biit  was  retained  by  him  after  the  expiration 
of  his  official  term,  and  until  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
which  had  no  power  to  act  upon  it.  It  was  understood  and 
believed  that,  in  anticipaiion  of  the  passage,  of  the  bill,  the 
President  had  prepared  objections  to  it,  which  he  had  intended 
to  return  with  his  negative  ;  but  he  did  not.  If  the  bill  had 
been  returned,  there  L'^.  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
passed,  notwithstanding  '*hose  objections.  In  the  House,  it  had 
been  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thirds.  And,  in 
the  Senate,  although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its  passage,  it 
was  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise bili,  some  of  the  Senators  who  had  voted  against  the 
land  bill  had  changed  their  views,  and  would  have  voted  for  it 
upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the  Senate. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  bill  was  unconstitution- 
ally retained  by  the  President  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the 
public  domain  in  trust  for  the  common  beneiit  of  all  the  States ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  competent  to  provide  by  law  that  the  trustee 
shall  make  distribution  of  the  proceeds  ox  he  three  past  years, 
as  well  as  future  years,  among  those  en;i  ^-d  to  the  beneficial 
interest.  The  bill  makes  such  a  provision.  And  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  the  sum  which  it  proposes  to  distribute  is  about 
\he  gross  surplus,  or  balance,  estimated  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
first  of  January,  1 836.  When  the  returns  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  come  in,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  surplus  is 
larger  than  the  sum  which  the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should 
not  be,  there  will  remain  (he  seven  millions  held  in  the  Bank  of 
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the  United  States,  applicable,  as  far  as  it  may  be  received,  to  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  revenue  of  future  years  ;  but,  at  the  proper  time,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  what  may  be 
received  from  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient 
for  all  the  economical  purposes  of  Government,  in  a  time  of 
peace.  And  the  bill,  as  I  have  already  stated,  provides  for 
seasons  of  war.  I  wish  to  guard  against  all  misconception  by 
repeating,  what  I  have  heretofore  several  times  said,  that  this 
bill  is  not  founded  upon  any  notion  of  a  power  in  Congress  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  and  distribute  the  amount  among  the  several 
States.  I  think  Congress  possesses  no  such  power,  and  has  no 
right  to  exercise  it  until  such  amendment  as  that  proposed  by 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  shall  be  adopted. 
But  the  bill  rests  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  grant 
of  power  to  Congress  over  the  territories  and  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  express  stipulations 
in  the  deeds  of  cession. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  regret,  the  decision  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  himself  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  it 
had  been  his  pleasure  to  approve  it,  the  heads  of  departments 
would  not  now  be  taxing  their  ingenuity  to  find  out  useless 
objects  of  expenditures,  or  objects  which  may  be  well  postponed 
to  a  more  distant  day.  If  the  bill  had  passed,  about  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  have  been,  during  the  three  last  years,  in 
the  hands  of  the  several  States,  applicable  by  them  to  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  internal  improvement,  education,  or  coloniza- 
tion. What  immense  benefits  might  not  have  been  diffused 
throughout  the  land  by  the  active  employment  of  that  large 
sum  ?  What  new  channels  of  commerce  and  communicatiou 
might  not  have  been  opened  ?  What  industry  stimulated,  what 
labor  rewarded?  How  many  youthful  minds  might  have  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  education  and  knowledge,  and  been 
rescued  from  ignorance,  vice,  and  ruin?  How  many  descend- 
ants of  Africa  niiglit  liave  been  aausporled  from  a  country  where 
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they  never  can  enjoy  political  or  social  equality,  to  the  native 
land  of  their  fathers,  vrhere  no  impediment  exists  to  their  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  ?  Where  they  might  have  been  successful  instruments, 
in  the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion  of  his  son,  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  civil  liberty  ! 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between  what  might 
have  been  effected,  and  what  has  been  in  fact  done,  with  that 
large  amount  of  national  treasure,  our  sensations  of  regret,  on 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  bill  of  1833,  are  still  keener.  Instead 
of  its  being  dedicated  to  the  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people, 
and  our  entire  country,  it  has  been  an  object  of  scrambling 
among  local  corporations,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults,  or  loaned 
out  by  the  directors  of  a  few  of  them,  who  are  not  under  the 
slightest  responsibility  to  the  government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  liberal,  enlightened,  and  national  pur- 
poses, it  has  been  partially  applied  to  local,  limited  and  selfish 
uses.  Applied  to  increase  the  semi-annual  dividends  of  favorite 
stockholders  in  favorite  banks !  Twenty  millions  of  the  national 
treasure  are  scattered  in  parcels  among  petty  corporations  ;  and 
while  they  are  growling  over  the  fragments  and  greedy  for  more, 
the  secretaries  are  brooding  on  schemes  for  squandering  the 
whole. 

But  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  tells  us  that  the  principal  is  yet  safe,  and  much 
good  may  be  still  achieved  with  it.  The  general  government, 
by  an  extraordinaiy  exercise  of  executive  power,  no  longer 
affords  aid  to  any  new  works  of  internal  improvement.  Although 
it  sprang  from  the  Union,  and  can  not  survive  the  Union,  it  no 
longer  engages  in  any  public  improvement  to  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  the  Union.  It  is  but  iustice  to  it  to  acknowledo-e, 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  public-spirited  State  of  Mary- 
land, it  eflTected  one  national  road  having  that  tendency.  But 
the  spirit  of  improvement  pervades  the  land,  in  every  variety  of 
form,  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising,  wanting  pecuniary  aid 
as  well  as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  have  undertaken 
wliat  the  general  government  is  prevented  from  accomplishing. 
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They  are  strengthening  the  Union  by  various  lines  of  commu- 
nication thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains.  New  York 
has  completed  one  great  chain.  Pennsylvania  another,  bolder 
in  conception  and  far  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Virginia 
has  a  similar  work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enterprise  and 
energy.  A  fourth  further  south,  where  the  parts  of  Ihe  Union 
are  too  loosely  connected,  has  been  projected,  and  it  can  certainly 
be  executed  with  the  supplies  which  this  bill  affords,  and  per- 
haps not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings 
completed,  Ave  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  Union 
will  be  bound  by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluble. 
As  the  general  government  withholds  all  direct  agency  from 
these  truly  national  works,  and  from  all  new  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement, ought  it  not  to  yield  to  the  States,  what  is  their  own, 
the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands  ?  It  would  thus  but 
execute  faithfully  a  trust  expressly  created  by  the  original  deeds 
of  cession,  or  resulting  from  the  treaties  of  acquisition.  With 
this  ample  resource,  every  desirable  object  of  improvement,  in 
every  part  of  our  extensive  country,  may,  in  due  time,  be  accom- 
plished. Placing  this  exhaustless  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  confederacy,  their  common  federal  head 
may  address  them  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  British 
bard,  and 

'  Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend. 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projecting  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command. 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land." 

The  affair  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  me.  In  the 
session  of  1831  and  1832  a  motion  from  a  quarter  politically 
unfriendly  to  me,  was  made  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  man- 
ufactures, of  which  I  was  a  member.  I  strenuously  opposed 
the  reference.  I  remonstrated,  I  protested,  I  entreated,  I  im- 
plored.    It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that  the  committee  on  the 
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public  lands  was  the  I'egular  standing  committee  to  which  the 
reference  should  be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  contended  that 
the  public  lands  and  domestic  manufactures  were  subjects  abso- 
lutely incongruous.  The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embar- 
rassment was  intended  me.  I  felt  that  the  design  was  to  place 
in  my  hands  a  many-edged  instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch 
without  being  wounded.  Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repug- 
nance, and  I  engaged  assiduously  in  the  task  which  had  been  so 
unkindly  assigned  me.  This,  or  a  similar  bill,  was  the  offspring 
of  my  deliberations.  When  reported,  the  report  accompanying 
it  was  referred  by  the  same  majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  very 
committee  on  the  public  lands  to  which  I  had  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  have  the  subject  originally  assigned,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  counteracting  report.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  it  passed  the  Senate  at  that  session.  At  the  next, 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  confess,  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate  of  this  measure,  less  on 
account  of  any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposing  it,  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  than  from  a  firm,  sincere,  and  thorough  conviction,  that 
no  one  measure,  ever  presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
was  fraught  with  so  much  unmixed  good,  and  could  exert  such 
powerful  and  enduring  influence  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  itself,  and  upon  some  of  its  highest  interests.  If  I  can 
be  instrumental,  in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of  it,  I  shall 
enjoy,  in  that  retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enter,  a 
heart- feeling  satisfaction  and  a  lasting  consolation.  I  shall  carry 
there  no  regrets,  no  complaints,  no  i-eproaches  on  my  own 
account.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  humble  origin,  left  an 
orphan  too  young  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles 
and  caresses,  with  a  widowed  mother,  surrounded  by  a  numer- 
ous offspring,  in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  without 
a  regular  education,  without  fortune,  without  friends,  without 
patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  public  career. 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high  places  and  honors  to  which 
I  have  been  called  by  the  favor  and  partiality  of  my  country- 
men, and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful.     And  I  sliall  take  with 
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me  the  pleasing  consciousness,  tha:,  :a  whatever  station  I  hav^ 
been  placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify 
their  confidence  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  zealous  discharge 
of  my  public  duties.  Pardon  these  personal  allusions,  I  make 
the  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given. 


PETITMS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAYERY. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OB"  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  7,  1839. 


Mr.  Clay's  views  upon  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  several  Abolition  petitions.  After  indicating  various  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  emancipation,  he  con- 
tinues : 


I  HAVE  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  Senate.  It  is  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabit- 
ants of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  chiefly  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  Among  them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly 
esteemed  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  respectable  names,  some 
of  which  are  personally  and  well  known  to  me.  They  express 
their  regret  that  the  subject  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  continues  to  be  pressed  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress  by  inconsiderate  and  misguided  individuals 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  state,  that  they  do 
not  desire  the  abolition  of  Slavery  within  the  District,  even  if 
Congress  possess  the  very  questionable  power  of  abolishing  it, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  whose  interests  would  be  im- 
mediately and  directly  afiected  by  the  measure  ;  that  it  is  a 
question  solely  between  the  people  of  the  District  and  their  only 
constitutional  Legislature,  purely  municipal,  and  one  in  which 
no  exterior  influence  or  interest  can  justly  interfere  ;  that  if,  at 
any  future  period,  the  people  of  this  District  should  desire  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  within  it,   they  will  doubtless  make  their 
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wishes  known,  when  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration  ;  that  they  do  not,  on  this  occasion,  present 
themselves  to  Congress  because  they  are  slaveholders;  many  of. 
them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
Slavery ;  but  they  appear  because  they  justly  respect  the  rights 
of  those  who  own  that  description  of  property,  and  because  they 
entertain  a  deep  conviction  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  has  an 
injurious  influence  on  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  who  are 
held  in  subjection  ;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  the  unau- 
thorized intervention  of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  compliance  therewith. 
But  as  I  wish  these  respectable  petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard, 
I  request  that  their  petition  may  be  read.  [It  was  read  accord- 
ingly, and  Mr.  Clay  proceeded.]  I  am  informed  by  the  com- 
mittee which  requested  me  to  oflfer  this  petition,  and  believe,  that 
it  expresses  the  almost  unanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity, of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  mean  now 
to  avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only  on  the  particular  ob* 
jects  of  the  petition,  but  upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject 
with  which  it  is  intimately  associated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  that  I  have  thought  that  the 
most  judicious  course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  by  Congress.  I  have  believed  that  it  would  have 
been  wisest  to  receive  and  refer  them,  without  opposition,  and 
report  against  their  object  in  a  calm,  and  dispassionate,  and 
argumentative  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  community. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  that 
it  was  most  expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or, 
if  formally  received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There  is 
no  substantial  difference  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since 
both  look  to  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
But  there  is  a  great  difieience  in  the  form  of  proceeding  ;  and, 
Mr.  President,  some  experience  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
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has  tiiuglit  me  to  believe,  that  a  neglect  to  observe  established 
forms  is  ofien  attended  with  more  mischievous  consequences  than 
the  infliction*  of  a  positive  injury.  We  all  know  that,  even  in 
private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages  and  ceremonies  of 
society  can  not  take  place  without  serious  prejudice.  I  fear,  sir, 
that  the  Abolitionists  have  acquired  a  considerable  apparent  force 
by  blending  with  the  object  which  they  hav^e  in  view  a  collateral 
and  totally  different  question,  arising  out  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  testifying,  that  nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  differed,  than  to  vio- 
late the  right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  according  to  its 
judgment,  that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or 
where  the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly 
granted.  Still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  Abolitionists  have  seized 
hold  of  the  fact  of  the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have 
received  in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  This,  I  think,  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  course  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those 
topics  which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a 
report  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested 
the  efforts  of  Abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  much 
happier  effect,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be 
b}'  me.  But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute  whatever  is 
in  my  power  to  the  harmony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this 
great  people,  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is 
in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  to  dissuade  tho 
public  from  continuing  to  agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most 
direful  consequences. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently  op- 
posed, to  the  continued  existence  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and 
humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  existence  of  Slavery, 
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but  who  are  no  less  opposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturbance 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or  the  infringement  of 
the  powers  of  the  States  composing  the  confederacy.  In  this 
class  may  be  comprehended  that  peaceful  and  exemplary  Society 
of  '"Friends,"  one  of  whose  established  maxims  is,  an  abhor- 
rence of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  mankind.  The  next  class  consists  of  apparent 
Abolitionists  ;  that  is,  those  who,  having  been  persuaded  that  the 
right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co-operate  with 
the  Abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  and  vindicating 
that  right.  And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra  Abolitionists, 
who  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object  at 
all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  however 
calamitous  they  may  be.  With  them  the  rights  of  property  are 
nothing  ;  the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
is  nothing;  the  acknowledged  and  incontestable  powers  of  the 
States  are  nothing ;  civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  overthrow  of  a  government  in  which  are  concentrated  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized  world,  are  nothing.  A  single  idea 
has  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it, 
overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences. With  this  class,  the  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Florida,  the 
prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  and  the 
refusal  to  admit  any  new  State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the 
institution  of  domestic  Slavery,  are  but  so  many  means  con- 
ducing to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but  perilous  end 
at  which  they  avowedly  and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short 
stages  in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal  at  which 
they  would  finally  arrive.  Their  purpose  is  Abolition,  universal 
Abolition ;  peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must  be.  Their 
object  is  no  longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  vail ;  it  is  avowed 
and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of  constitutional  or  other 
rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to 
the  communities  in  which  the  subject  on  svhich  they  would 
operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns  political  power  over  that 
subject,   as  if  they  lived  in   Afiica  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless 
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promulgate  to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be,  to  manumit  forthwith, 
and  without  compensation,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three 
millions  of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdiction  altogether  separated 
from  those  under  which  they  live.  I  have  said,  that  immediate 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new  States,  were  only  means 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  and  much  more 
lamentable  one  is  that  which  this  class  is  endeavoring  to  employ, 
of  arraying  one  portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and  publications,  the 
alleged  horrors  of  Slavery  are  depicted  in  the  most  glowing 
and  exaggerated  colors,  to  excite  the  imaginations  and  stimulate 
the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States,  against  the  people  in 
the  slave  States.  The  slaveholder  is  held  up  and  represented 
as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  beings.  Advertisements  of 
fugitive  slaves  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold,  are  carefully  collected 
and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation  and  hatred 
asfainst  one  entire,  and  the  laro-est,  section  of  the  Union.  And, 
like  a  notorious  agitator  upon  another  theater,  they  would  hunt 
down  and  proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
say,  that  while  I  recognize  in  the  justly  wounded  feelings  of  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  much 
to  excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provoked  to  take  of  that 
agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  would  better  have  consulted 
the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  his  country  in  treating  him  with 
contemptuous  silence.  He  would  exclude  us  from  European 
society, — he  who  himself  can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admis- 
sion, and  is  received  with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  he 
be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are  of  his,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist  be- 
tween us.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  the  American  Minister  would  have 
best  pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity,  by  regarding  the  lan- 
ffua^e  of  the  member  of  the  Briiish  House  of  Commons  as  the 
malignant  ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
Hbeler  of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 
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But  the  means  to  which  I  have  ah'eady  adverted  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employ- 
ing to  eflfect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their  operations  by 
professing  to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  the 
humanity,  and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there  were  some  kindness  in 
this  avowed  motive,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was 
rather  a  presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  superiority  in 
intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some  time  they  continued  to 
make  these  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  interest ;  but  impatient 
with  the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid  minds, 
they  recently  resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To  the 
agency  of  their  powers  of  persuasion,  they  .now  propose  to  sub- 
stitute the  powers  of  the  ballot-box ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to 
what  is  passing  before  us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  their  proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found 
insufiicient,  to  invoke,  finally,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the 
bayonet. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ultra-abolitionists,  that  I  would  seriously  invite  every  con- 
siderate man  in  the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture,  but  upon  that 
dreadful  precipice  down  which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is 
because  these  ultra-abolitionists  have  ceased  to  employ  the 
instruments  of  reason  and  persuasion,  have  made  their  cause 
political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot-box,  that  I  am  induced, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  address  you. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country ,-- 
at  which  the  spirit  of  Abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  govern- 
ment. When  the  Constitution  was  about  going  into  operation, 
its  powers  were  not  well  understood  by  the  community  at  large, 
and  remained  to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  defined.  At  that 
period  numerous  abolition  societies  were  formed,  comprising  not 
merely  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
Slavery.    They  were  received  without  serious  opposition,  referred. 
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and  reported  upon  by  a  committee.  The  report  stated,  that 
the  general  government  had  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery,  as 
it  existed  in  the  several  States,  and  that  these  States  themselves 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  report  was 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  ensued  ; 
the  abolition  societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in 
respect  to  the  black  population,  to  offices  of  humanity  within  the 
scope  of  existing  laws. 

The  next  period  "when  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  Abolition 
incidentally,  Avas  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union.  The  struo-o-le  was  long-  stienuous,  and  fearful. 
It  is  too  recent  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely 
advert  to  it,  and  to  say,  that  it  Avas  finally  composed  by  one  of 
those  compromises  characteristic  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which 
the  Constitution  itself  is  the  most  signal  instance. 

The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Various 
causes,  Mr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  Abolition.  The  principal  one,  per- 
haps, is  the  example  of  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
islands  adjacent  to  our  country.  Such  is  the  similarity  in  laws, 
in  lano'uao-e,  in  institutions,  and  in  common  orio-in,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  no  great  measure  of 
national  policy  can  be  adopted  in  the  one  country  without  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the  other.  Confound- 
ing the  totally  different  cases  together,  of  the  powers  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  those  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  totally  different  situations  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
and  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign  and  independent  States  of  this 
confederacy,  superficial  men  have  inferred,  from  the  undecided 
British  experiment,  the  practicability  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  these  Slates.  The  poAvers  of  the  British  Parliament  are  un- 
limited, and  are  often  described  to  be  omnipotent.  The  powers 
of  the  American  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously 
limited,  scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not  granted,  and, 
aboA'e  all,  carefully  and  absolutely  excluding  all  power  OA^er  the 
exisLeuco  or  eouLi nuance  of  Slaveiv  in  the  several  States.     Tho 
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slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  operated,  were  not  in 
the  bosom  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies 
having  no  voice  in  Parliament.  The  West  India  slaveholder 
was  neither  represented  nor  representative  in  that  Parliament. 
And  while  I  most  fervently  wish  complete  success  to  the  British 
experiment  of  West  India  emancipation,  I  confess,  that  I  have 
feai'ful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  it.  Whatever 
it  may  be,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  the  British  Par- 
liament treated  the  West  India  slaves  m  freemen,  it  also  treated 
the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  of  these  slaves 
being  separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three 
or  four  millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed 
over  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners 
had  been  members  of  the  British  Parliament — a  case  which 
would  have  presented  some  analogy  to  that  of  our  own  country — • 
does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have  been  expedient  or  prac- 
ticable to  have  emancipated  them,  leaving  them  to  remain,  with 
all  their  imbittered  feelings,  in  the  united  kingdom,  boundless  as 
the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  are  ? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any 
designs  or  aim  at  Abolition.  I  should  deeply  lament  if  it  were 
true.  I  should  consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  dano-er  to  the 
stabihty  of  our  system  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which 
does,  I  hope,  actually  exist.  While  neither  party  can  be,  I  think, 
justly  accused  of  any  abolition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have 
profited,  and  both  have  been  injured,  in  particular  localities,  by 
tlje  accession  or  abstraction  of  abolition  support.  If  the  account 
were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  party  to  which  I  am  opposed  has 
profited  much  more,  and  been  injured  much  less,  than  that  to 
which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason,  from  being  dis- 
posed to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  being  Abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  immediate 
abolition,  let  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences 
which  would  inevitably  ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  in  the  progress  of  these  remarks.     It  is  the 
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struggle  which  would  instantaneously  arise  between  the  two 
races  in  most  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States.  And 
what  a  dreadful  struggle  would  it  not  be !  Imbittered  by  all 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  by  the  unconquerable  prejudices 
which  would  prevail  between  the  two  races,  and  stimulated  by 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in 
which  the  extermination  of  the  blacks,  or  their  ascendency  over 
the  whites,  would  be  the  sole  alternative.  Prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion, or  during  the  prepress  of  such  a  contest,  vast  numbers, 
probably,  of  the  black  race  would  migrate  into  the  free  States ; 
and  what  effect  would  such  a  migration  have  upon  the  laboring 
classes  in  those  States  ! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geographi- 
cal ;  the  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the 
slave  laborers  the  other  ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avocations 
almost  altogether  unmixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  immediate  abolition,  the  black  class,  migrating  into  the 
free  States,  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  white  class, 
diminishing  the  wages  of  their  labor,  and  augmenting  the  hard- 
ships of  their  condition. 

This  is  not  all.  The  Abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  sep- 
aration of  the  two  races.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen 
with  regret,  grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to 
the  project  of  colonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to  the 
acceptance  of  man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or 
not,  is  characterized  bj^more  unmixed  humanity  and  benevolence, 
than  that  of  transporting,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people 
of  color  in  the  United  States  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  It  has 
the  powerful  recommendation,  that  whatever  it  does,  is  good ; 
and,  if  it  effects  nothing,  it  inflicts  no  one  evil  or  mischief  upon 
any  portion  of  our  society.  There  is  no  necessary  hostility 
between  the  objects  of  Colonization  and  Abolition.  Colonization 
deals  only  with  the  free  man  of  color,  and  that  with  his  owir  free, 
voluntary  consent.  I<  has  nothing  to  do  with  Slavery.  It  dis- 
turbs no  man's  property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the  slave 
Slates,  nor  to  attribute  any  to  the  general  government.  All  its 
action  and  all  its  ways  and  means  are  voluntary,  depending  upon 
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the  blessing-  of  Providence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled 
upon  it.  And  yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is, 
no  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  denounces  it  with 
so  much  persevering  zeal,  and  such  unmixed  bitterness,  as  do 
the  Abolitionists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation 
whatever  between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  forever 
"pent  up  tog-ether  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their  ani- 
mosities and  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  community. 
They  proclaim,  indeed,  that  color  is  nothing ;  that  the  organic 
and  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  races  ought  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  and  disregarded.  And,  elevating  themselves 
to  a  sublime  but  impracticable  philosophy,  they  would  teach  us 
to  eradicate  all  the  repugnances  of  our  nature,  and  to  take  to  our 
bosoms  and  our  boards,  the  black  man  as  we  do  the  white,  on 
the  same  footing-  of  equal  social  condition.  Do  they  not  per- 
ceive that  in  thus  confounding  all  the  distinctions  which  God 
himself  has  made,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Providence  itself?  It  has  been  his  divine  pleasure  to  make  the 
black  man  black,  and  the  white  man  white,  and  to  distinguish 
them  by  other  repulsive  constitutional  differences.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  maintain,  nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  prove,  that 
it  was  any  part  of  his  divine  intention  that  the  one  race  should 
be  held  in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  other ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  those  whom  he  has  created  different,  and  has  declared,  by 
their  physical  structure  and  color,  ought  to  be  kept  asunder, 
should  not  be  brought  together  by  any  process  whatever  of  un- 
natural amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  civil  contest  which  I  have  supposed 
could  be  avoided,  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peaceful 
alternative,  if  it  were  possible  to  effectuate  the  project  of  Aboli- 
tion. The  Abolitionists  oppose  all  colonization,  and  it  irresistibly 
follows,  whatever  they  may  protest  or  declare,  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  amalgamation.  And  who  are  to  bring-  about  this  amal- 
gamation ?  I  have  heard  of  none  of  these  ultra-abolitionists 
furnishing  in  their  own  families  or  persons  examples  of  inter- 
marriage.    Who  is  to  begin  it?     Is  it  their  purpose  not  only  to 
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create  a  pinching  competition  between  black  labor  and  white 
labor,  but  do  they  intend  also  to  contaminate  the  industrious  and 
laborious  classes  of  society  at  the  North  by  a  revolting  admixture 
of  the  black  element  ? 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African  race 
among  us  ?  Are  they  forever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?  That 
question  was  asked  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been 
answered  by  fifty  years  of  prosperity  but  little  checkered  from 
this  cause.  It  will  be  repeated  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence. 
The  true  answer  is,  that  the  same  Providence  who  has  hitherto 
guided  and  governed  us,  and  averted  all  serious  evils  from  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  races,  will  guide  and  govern 
our  posterity.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  We 
have  hitherto,  Avith  that  blessing,  taken  care  of  ourselves.  Pos- 
terity will  find  the  means  of  its  own  preservation  and  prosperity. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  direful  event  which  can  befall  this  people, 
that  this  great  interest,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests, 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts,  the 
black  population  is  gaining  upon  the  white,  it  only  constitutes 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States.  And 
taking  the  aggregate  of  the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantl}', 
though  slowly,  gaining  upon  the  African  portion.  This  fact  is 
demonstrated  by  the  periodical  returns  of  our  population.  Let 
us  cease,  then,  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings  about  the  im- 
penetrable future.  But,  if  we  may  attempt  to  lift  the  vail,  and 
contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I,  too,  have  ventured  on  a 
speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  now  trouble  you,  but  which 
has  been  published  to  the  world.  According  to  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years 
hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will  remain  among  oiir 
posterity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  afterward,  our  patriotic  ancestors  apprehended  danger 
to  the  Union  from  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  moiin- 
tains,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  those  which  found  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  seemed  to  present  a  natural  separation.     That  danger  has 
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vanished  before  the  noble  achievements  of  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement,  and  the  immortal  genius  of  Fulton.  And  now, 
nowhere  is  found  a  more  loyal  attachment  to  the  Union,  than 
among  those  very  western  people,  who,  it  was  apprehended, 
would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

The  other  cause,  domestic  Slavery,  happily  the  sole  remaining 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist. 
It  was  this,  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle,  and  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  that 
adopted  the  general  Constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that 
has  ever  been  regarded  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  the  permanency  of  our  Union.  The  father 
of  his  country,  in  his  last  affecting  and  solemn  appeal  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  deprecated,  as  a  most  calamitous  event,  the 
geographical  divisions  which  it  might  produce.  The  Conven- 
tion wisely  left  to  the  several  States  the  power  over  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary  to  the  plan  of  Union 
which  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  the  general  govern- 
ment could  not  be  invested  without  planting  the  seeds  of  certain 
destruction.  There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by  any  unhallowed 
hand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility 
of  dissolving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate  knows  that  I  have 
deprecated  allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful  event. 
The  country  will  testify,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history 
of  my  public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But 
we  should  be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be 
assailed.  Abolition  should  no  long-er  be  regarded  as  an  imao-in- 
ary  danger.  The  Abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their 
present  aim  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  as  one 
man,  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  States.  Union  on  the 
one  side  will  beget  union  on  the  other.  And  this  process  of 
reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  all  the  violent  pre- 
judices, imbittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosities,  which 
ever  degraded  or  deformed  human  nature.     A  virtual  dissolution 
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of  the  Union  will  have  taken  place,  while  the  forms  of  its  exist- 
ence remain.  The  most  valuable  element  of  union,  mutual  kind- 
ness, the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds,  which  now 
happily  unite  us,  will  have  been  extinguished  forever.  One 
section  will  stand  in  menacing  and  hostile  array  against  the  other. 
The  collision  of  opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  clash  of 
arms.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily 
lie  concealed  from  our  view.  Abolitionists  themselves  would 
shrink  back  in  dismay  and  horror  at  the  contemplation  of  deso- 
lated fields,  conflagrated  cities,  murdered  inhabitants,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government  that  ever 
rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  man.  Nor  should  these 
Abolitionists  flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can  succeed  in  their 
object  of  uniting  the  people  of  the  free  States,  they  will  enter  the 
contest  with  a  numerical  superiority  that  must  insure  factory. 
All  history  and  experience  prove  the  hazard  and  uncertainty  of 
war.  And  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ,  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to 
conquer,  whom  would  they  conquer  ?  A  foreign  foe  ;  one  who 
had  insulted  our  flag,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country- 
waste  ?  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  It  would  be  a  conquest  without 
laurels,  without  glory ;  a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest ;  a  conquest 
of  brothers  over  brothers,  achieved  by  one  over  another  portion 
of  the  descendants  of  common  ancestors,  who,  nobly  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  had  fought  and 
bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a  hard  battle  on  land  and  ocean, 
severed  our  country  from  the  British  crown,  and  established  our 
national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  States  are  sometimes  accused  by 
their  Northern  brethern  with  displaying  too  much  rashness  and 
sensibility  to  the  operations  and  proceedings  of  Abolitionists. 
But,  before  they  can  be  rightly  judged,  there  should  be  a  reversal 
of  conc^tions.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  slave  States 
were  to  form  societies,  subsidize  presses,  make  large  pecuniary 
contribulions,  send  forth  numerous  missionaries  throughout  all 
their  own  borders,  and  enter  into  machinations  to  burn  the  beau- 
tiful capitals,  destroy  the  productive  manufactories,  and  sink  in 
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the  ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  Northern  States.  Would  these 
incendiary  proceedings  be  regarded  as  neighborly  and  friendly, 
and  consistent  with  the  fraternal  sentiments  which  should  ever 
be  cherished  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  toward  another  ? 
Would  they  excite  no  emotion  ?  occasion  no  manifestations  of 
dissatisfaction,  nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence  ?  But 
the  supposed  case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most 
essential  circumstance.  In  no  contingency  could  these  capitals, 
manufactories  and  ships,  rise  in  rebellion,  and  massacre  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Northern  States. 

I  am,  Mr.  President,  no  friend  of  Slavery.  The  searcher  of 
all  hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and 
strong  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and 
practicable,  I  desire  every  portion  of  the  human  family  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to 
that  of  any  other  people ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that 
of  any  other  race.  The  liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in 
the  United  States  is  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
the  European  descendants.  There  Slavery  forms  an  exception, — 
an  exception  resulting  from  a  stern  and  inexorable  necessity, — to 
the  genei'al  liberty  in  the  United  States.  We  did  not  originate, 
nor  are  we  responsible  for  this  necessity.  Their  liberty,  if  it 
were  possible,  could  only  be  established  by  violating  the  incon- 
testable powers  of  the  States,  and  subverting  the  Union.  And 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later, 
the  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not 
obscured  by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that 
beams  all  around  us  ?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as 
we  are,  if  true  to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain 
within  its  bosom  so  many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness, 
and  of  glory  ?  Our  only  real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous, 
elevated  and  visible.  It  was  clearly  discerned  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  distinctly  seen  throughout  our  whole  career.  Shall 
we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and  destroy  all  the  glorious  anticipa- 
tions of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  us  ?  I  beseech  the  Aboli- 
tionists themselves,   solemnly  to  pause  in   their  mad  and  fatal 
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course.  Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  of  humanity  and 
benevolence  which  invite  the  employment  of  their  energies,  let 
them  select  some  one  more  harmless,  that  does  not  threaten  to 
deluge  our  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon  that  small  portion  of 
the  clergy,  which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild  and  ruinous 
schemes,  not  to  forget  the  holy  nature  of  the  divine  mission  of 
the  founder  of  our  religion,  and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful  exam- 
ples. I  entreat  that  portion  of  my  countrywomen  who  have 
given  their  countenance  to  abolition,  to  remember,  that  they  are 
ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in  their  own  appro- 
priate and  delightful  sphere  ;  and  to  reflect  that  the  ink  which 
they  shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolition  petitions, 
may  prove  but  the  prelude  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  I  adjure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States  to  rebuke 
and  discountenance,  by  their  opinion  and  their  example,  measures 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences. 
And  let  us  all,  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cher- 
ish, in  unfading  memory,  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors 
triumphantly  through  all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  ad- 
hered to,  it  will  conduct  their  posterity  through  all  that  may,  in 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  be  reserved  for  them. 
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IN     REPLY     TO 


THE  SPEECH  OE  ME.  RIVES,  OP  VIRGINIA,  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
CONTAINING  THE  PRESIDENT'S  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BANK  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  19,  1841. 

Mr.  Rives  having  concluded  his  remarks, 

Mr.  Clay  rose  in  rejoinder.  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  pro- 
long this  unpleasant  discussion  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  remark,  especially,  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion. I  found  him  several  years  ago  in  the  half-way  house, 
where  he  seems  afraid  to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet 
unwilling  to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  riddling 
which  the  roof  of  the  house  had  received  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  pet-bank  system,  he  would  have  fled  somewhere  else  for 
refuge  ;  but  there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering 
and  pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm.  The  sub-treasury  is  repealed ; 
the  pet-bank  system  is  abandoned  ;  the  United  States  Bank  bill 
is  vetoed ;  and  now,  when  there  is  as  complete  and  perfect  a 
reunion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive as  ever  there  was  under  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
the  senator  is  for  doing  nothing !  The  senator  is  for  going- 
home,  leaving  the  treasury  and  the  country  in  their  lawless  con- 
dition !  Yet  no  man  has  heretofore  more  than  he  has,  deplored 
and  deprecated  a  state  of  things  so  utterly  unsafe,  and  repugnant 
to  all  just  precautions,  indicated  alike  by  sound  theory  and 
experience  in  free  governments.  And  the  senator  talks  to  us 
about  applying  to  the  wisdom  of  practical  men,  in  respect   to 

(  263) 
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banking,  and  advises  further  deliberations  !  Why,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  we  are  at  present  in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon 
the  subject.  Beside  the  many  painful  years  we  have  had  for 
deliberation,  we  liave  been  near  three  months  almost  exclusively 
engrossed  with  the  very  subject  itself.  We  have  heard  all 
manner  of  facts,  statements,  and  arguments  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it.  We  understand,  it  seems  to  me,  all  we  ever  can 
learn  or  comprehend  about  a  national  bank.  And  we  have,  at 
least,  some  conception,  too,  of  what  sort  of  one  will  be  acceptable 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue.  Yet  now,  with  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  crying  out  to  us  for  a  bank ; 
with  the  people  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  it  as  indispensable  to 
their  well-being,  and  pointing  to  their  losses,  their  sacrifices,  and 
their  sufferings,  for  the  want  of  such  an  institution ;  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  we  are  gravely  and  coldly  told  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Virginia,  that  we  had  best  go  home,  leaving  the 
purse  and  the  sword  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a  party  bank !  Why, 
sir,  does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  believe  that  we  ever  can 
make  a  bank  but  by  the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in  favor  of  it, 
in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  I  depre- 
cate this  expression  of  opinion  from  that  gentleman  the  more, 
because,  although  the  honorable  senator  professes  not  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  President,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the 
sequel,  that  there  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
fended the  motives  and  the  course  of  the  President  with  all  the 
solicitude  and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  prii>i/ 
council.  There  is  a  rumor  abroad,  that  a  cabal  exists, — a  new 
sort  of  kitchen  cabinet, — whose  object  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
regular  cabinet,  the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  the  dispersion 
of  Congress  Avithout  accomplishing  any  of  the  great  purposes  of 
the  extra  session,  and  a  total  change,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  face 
of  our  political  aff'airs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  the 
honorable    senator    is    not,  can    not    be,  one    of  the    component 
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members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but  I  must  say,  that  there  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  astonish- 
ing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost  all  of  what  I  have 
said,  and  a  perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in  misunder- 
standing,— for  I  will,  not  charge  him  with  willfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting, — the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the 
address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  my- 
self bound  in  duty  to  make  to  this  body. 

The  senator  begins  with  saying  that  I  charge  the  President 
with  "perfidy!"  Did  I  use  any  such  language?  I  appeal  to 
every  gentleman  who  heard  me,  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single 
instance  gone  beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of  the 
Executive  objections  to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with 
"arraigning"  the  President,  with  indicting  him  in  various 
counts,  and  with  imputing  to  him  motives  such  as  I  never  even 
"intimated  or  dreamed ;  and  that,  when  I  was  constantly  express- 
ing, over  and  over,  my  personal  respect  and  regard  for  President 
Tyler,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  while  I  expressly  said,  that 
if  that  friendship  should  now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not  be 
my  fault !  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable  motive 
can  I  have  to  quarrel  with  the  President,  or  to  break  up  the 
whig  party  ?  What  earthly  motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for 
any  other  result  than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  perfect 
harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undismayed  boldly  and 
unitedly  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  all-important 
public  objects  vfhich  it  has  avowed  to  be  its  aim  ?  What  im- 
aginable interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other  than  the  success, 
the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the  whig  party  ?  But  that  there  may 
be  designs  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  individuals 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  President,  and  to  repre- 
sent me  as  personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine, — indi- 
viduals who  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form 
a  third  party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  compose  a  decent  corporal's  guard.  I  fear  there  are  such 
individuals,  though  I  do  not  charge  the  senator  as  being  himself 

one  of  theiTi.    What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation 
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duriner  this  entire  session  of  Cono-ress !  That  of  the  cherished 
and  confidential  friends  of  John  Tyler,  persons  who  boast  and 
claim  to  be,  par  excellence,  his  exclusive  and  genuine  friends, 
being  the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents of  every  leading  measure  of  John  T3'ler's  administration ! 
Was  there  ever  before  such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any 
ether  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country?  I  have  myself  known 
the  President  too  long,  and  cherislied  toward  him  too  sincere  a 
friendship,  to  allow  my  feelings  to  be  affected  or  alienated  by 
any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to-day.  If  the  President 
chooses, — which  I  am  sure  he  can  not,  unless  falsehood  has  been 
whispered  into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart, — to  de- 
tach himself  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  fur  the  sake  of  our 
common  friendship,  and  our  common  country.  I  now  repeat, 
what  I  before  said,  that,  of  all  the  measures  of  relief  which  the 
American  people  have  called  upon  us  for,  that  of  a  national  bank, 
and  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  has  been  the  most  loudly 
and  importunately  demanded.  The  senator  says,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  bank  was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at  the 
late  election.  I  can  say  for  one,  my  own  conviction  is  diametri- 
cally the  contrary.  What  may  have  been  the  character  of  the 
canvass  in  Virginia,  I  will  not  say ;  probably  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  were,  everywhere,  governed  in  some  degree  by  considera- 
tions of  local  policy.  What  issues  Ta&^,  therefore,  have  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  below  tide- 
water, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however,  of 
the  honorable  senator  is,  in  thinking,  that  the  sentiments  of  a 
particular  party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  Union.  I  can  tell  that  senator,  that 
wherever  I  was,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  Tennessee,  in  Maryland, — in  all  the  circles  in  which  I 
moved, — everywhere,  "bank  or  no  bank"  was  the  great,  the 
leading,  the  vital  question.  At  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  during  the 
last  summer,  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  respectable, 
and  gratifying  assemblages  that  I  ever  attended,  I  distinctly 
announced  my  conviction,  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
indispensable.     As  to  the  opinions  of  General  IlarriscMi,  I  know 
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that,  like  many  others,  he  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  bank ;  but  I  also  know  that,  as  the  election 
approached,  his  opinions  turned  more  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank;  and  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  his 
opinions,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  no  more  doubt  he  would  have 
signed  that  bill,  than  that  you,  Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that 
chair,  or  that  I  am  addressing  you. 

1  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings 
of  President  Tyler.  The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like 
circumstances,  I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting 
a  direct  veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and 
he  does  me  the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern 
and  unbending  intrepidity.  I  hope,  that  in  all  that  relates  to 
personal  firmness, — all  that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
insignificance  of  human  life, — whatever  may  be  attempted  to 
threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not  easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed 
or  intimidated  by  menace, — a  stout  heart  and  a  steady  eye,  that 
can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted,  any  mere  personal  perils 
that  assail  this  poor,  transient,  perishing  frame,  I  may,  without 
disparagement,  compare  with  other  men.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
courage,  which,  I  frankly  confess  it,  I  do  not  possess,  a  boldness 
to  which  I  dare  not  aspire,  a  valor  which  I  can  not  covet.  I  can 
not  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
my  country.  That  I  can  not,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do.  I  can 
not  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested,  a  power 
conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  my  country's  good,  to  check  her  onward  march 
to  greatness  and  glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am  too 
cowardly  for  that.  I  would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of 
such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  This  is  a  sort 
of  courage  widely  different  from  that  which  a  man  may  display  iu 
his  private  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or  private 
courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher  and  nobler  courage 
which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to 
his  country's  good. 

Uov  dill   I   sflv,  as   il'.e  spn.i^or  veprcs'^nts,  that  ihe   President 
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should  have  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire 
that  he  should  resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable 
resignation  in  his  public  life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that 
there  were  other  alternatives  before  him  beside  vetoing  the  bill ; 
and  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  consideration  whether  consistency 
did  not  require  that  the  example  which  he  had  set  when  he  had  a 
constituency  of  one  State,  should  not  be  followed  when  he  had  a 
constituency  commensurate  with  the  whole  Union.  Another 
alternative  was  to  suffer  the  bill,  without  his  signature,  to  pass 
into  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  And  I  must 
confess  I  see,  in  this,  no  such  escaping  by  the  back  door,  no  such 
jumping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  senator  talks  about.  Appre- 
hensions of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes 
impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.  It  is  the  greatest 
courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  courage. 
But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in  private 
life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of  crimes  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  these 
passions  can  not  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle 
of  his  own  personal  interests.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn 
from  his  country,  and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firm- 
ness, himself.  The  high,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a 
patriotism,  which,  soaring  toward  heaven,  rises  far  above  all 
mean,  low,  or  selfish  things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul-trans- 
porting thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's  country,  are 
never  felt  in  his  impenetrable  bosom.  That  patriotism  which, 
catching  its  inspirations  from  the  immortal  God,  and  leaving  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  below  all  lesser,  groveling,  personal 
interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself, — that  is 
public  virtue  ;  that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public 
virtues ! 

I  said  nothing  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  conform  his  judgment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  although  the  senator  argued  as  if  I 
had,  and  persevered  in  so  arguing,  after  repealed  corrections.  I 
said  no  such  thing.    I  know  and  ro^:p^M•l  tlie  peifeot  inih'pendenoe 
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of  each  department,  acting  within  its  proper  sphere,  of  other 
departments.  But  I  referred  to  the  majorities  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  as  further  and  strong  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I  contended  that,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  instructions  whixih  prevailed  in  Virginia,  and  of 
■v^hich  the  President  is  a  disciple,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  exam- 
ple already  cited,  he  ought  not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  March  last,  when  interrogated  how  far  he  meant  to  con- 
form, in  his  new  station,  to  certain  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
held  in  Virginia,  he  made  this  patriotic  and  noble  reply  :  "I  am 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  the  State  of 
Virginia ;  and  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  my  constituents."  When  I  heard  of  this  encouraging  and 
satisfactory  reply,  believing,  as  I  most  religiously  do,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
a  national  bank  (and  gentlemen  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
deny  or  dispute,  or  reason  it  away  as  they  please,  but  it  is  my 
conscientious  conviction  that  two  thirds,  if  not  more,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  desire  such  an  institution),  I  thought 
I  beheld  a  sure  and  certain  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible, that  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  great  people,  who  had 
bestowed  such  unbounded  and  generous  confidence,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  such  exalted  honors,  should  be  disregarded  and 
disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  my  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  one,  who  had  shown  so  much  deference  and  respect  to  the 
presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  State,  should  display  less  toward 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  performing  the  painful  duty 
which  had  devolved  on  me,  I  have  not  transcended  the  limits  of 
legitimate  debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  the  assur- 
ance to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stern, 
reluctant,  and  indispensable  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  could 
have   forced   fi'om   me   the   response  which  I  have  maile  to  the 
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President's  objections.  But,  instead  of  yielding  without  restraint 
to  the  feelings  of  disappointment  and  mortification  excited  by  the 
perusal  of  his  message,  I  have  anxiously  endeavored  to  temper 
the  notice  of  it,  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  take,  by  the 
respect  due  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  and  by  the  personal 
regard  and  esteem  which  I  have  ever  entertained  for  its  present 
incumbent. 


0^  HIS  RETIREMENT  TO  PRIYATE  LIFE. 


AT  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  JUNE  9,  1842. 


Tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  gave  him  a  complimentary  banquet  in  June, 
1842,  after  his  retirement  to  private  life.  The  following  sentiment  was 
offered  by  Judge  Robertson,  who  presided  upon  the  occasion,  in  honor  of 
the  illustrious  guest: 

"Henry  Clay, — Farmer  of  Ashland,  patriot  and  philanthropist, — the  Ameri- 
can statesman,  and  unricaled  orator  of  the  age, — illustrious  abroad,  beloved 
at  home;  in  a  long  career  of  eminent  public  service,  often,  like  Aristid^s, 
he  breasted  the  raging  storm  of  passion  and  delusion;  and  by  offering 
himself  a  sacrifice,  saved  the  Republic;  and  now,  like  Cincinnatus  and 
Washington,  having  voluntarily  retired  to  the  tranquil  walks  of  private 
life,  the  grateful  hearts  of  his  countrymen  will  do  him  ample  justice;  but 
come  what  may,  Kentucky  vMl  stand  by  him,  and  still  continue  to  cherish 
and  defend,  as  her  own,  the  fame  of  a  son  who  has  emblazoned  her 
escutcheon  with  immortal  renown." 

Mr.  Clay  responded  in  the  following  interesting  speech: 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  was  given  to  our  countryman,  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the 
lightning  from  heaven.  To  enable  me  to  be  heard  by  this  im- 
mense multitude,  I  should  have  to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw 
mto  my  voice,  its  loudest  thunders.  As  I  can  not  do  that,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  such  a  use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practi- 
cable, and  not  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  my  health. 
And  I  feel  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  express  our  obligations 
to  a  kind  and  bountiful  Providence,  for  the  copious  and  genial 
showers  with  which  he  has  just  blessed  our  land, — a  refreshment 
of  which  it  stood  much  in  need.  For  one,  I  offer  to  him  my 
humble  and  dutiful  llianks.     The  inconvenience  to  us,  on  this 

(2711 
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festive  occasion,  is  very  slight,  Avhile  the  sum  of  good  which 
those  timely  rains  will  produce,  is  very  great  and  encouraging. 

I  can  not  but  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  my  respectful 
acknowledgment  for  the  honor  done  me  in  the  eloquent  address 
which  you  have  just  delivered,  and  in  the  sentiment  with  which 
you  concluded  it,  that  your  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent 
friendship  which  has  so  long  existed  between  us,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  my  neighbors  and  friends  around  me,  have  prompted  an 
exaggerated  description,  in  too  glowing  colors,  of  my  public 
services  and  my  poor  abilities. 

I  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
whole  people  of  Kentucky,  for  all  the  high  honors  and  distin- 
guished favors  which  I  have  received,  during  a  long  residence 
with  them,  at  their  hands ;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I 
received  from  them  in  my  professional  pursuit ;  for  the  eminent 
places  in  which  they  have  put  me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach  ;  for  the 
generous  and  unbounded  confidence  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  me,  at  all  times ;  for  the  gallant  and  unswerving  fidelity 
and  attachment  with  which  they  stood  by  me,  throughout  all  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  and  arduous  life  ;  and 
above  all,  for  the  scornful  indignation  with  which  they  repelled 
an  infamous  calumny,  directed  against  my  name  and  fame,  at  a 
momentous  period  of  my  public  career.  In  recalling  to  our 
memory  but  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  one  can  not  but  be 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  indefatigability  with  which  the 
calumny  was  propagated,  and  the  zealous  partisan  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  a 
full  and  complete  refutation.  Under  whatever  deception,  delu- 
sion, or  ignorance,  it  was  received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  with  the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it 
received  no  countenance ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  venom  and  the 
malevolence  of  its  circulation  was  the  vigor  and  magnanimity 
with  which  I  was  generally  supported.  Upheld  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  I  should  have  borne 
myself  with  becoming  fortitude,  if  I  had  been  abandoned  by  you 
as  I  was  by  so  large  a  portion  of  my  counti-ymen.  But  to  have 
been  sustained  ami  vindicated  as  I  was,  by  tlie  people  of  my  own 
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State,  by  you  who  know  me  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many 
reasons  to  love  and  esteem,  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me, 
in  my  onward  progress.  Eternal  thanks  and  gratitude  are  due 
from  me. 

I  thank  you,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  for  your  distinguished 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day  ;  and  for  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  the  barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our 
entertainment ;  and  I  thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my 
fair  countrywomen,  for  honoring',  and  gracing-,  and  adding  bril- 
liancy to  this  occasion,  by  their  numerous  attendance.  If  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix 
in  the  rougher  scenes  of  human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  when- 
ever, by  their  presence,  their  smiles  and  approbation  are  bestOAved, 
it  is  no  ordinary  occurrence.  That  presence  is  always  an  abso- 
lute guarantee  of  order,  decorum  and  respect.  I  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their  A^alue  and  their  virtue.  I 
have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  steadfast  friends,  generously 
sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  courageous  fortitude  in 
bearing  it  themselves,  encouraging  us  to  imitate  their  example. 
And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840,  they  can  pow- 
erfully aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  without  any  departure  from 
the  propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and  progress  through  life,  1 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My  father  died  in  1781,  leav- 
ing me  an  infant  of  too  tender  years  to  retain  any  recollection  of 
his  smiles  or  endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to 
this  State,  in  1792,  leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in 
the  office  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, without  guardian,  without  pecuniary  means  of  support, 
to  steer  my  course  as  I  might  or  could.  A  neglected  education 
was  improved  by  my  own  irregular  exertions,  without  the  benefit 
of  systematic  instruction.  I  studied  law  principally  in  the  office 
of  a  lamented  friend,  the  late  Governor  Brooke,  then  Attorney 
General  of  Virginia,  and  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  vener- 
able and  lamented  Cl-.ancelior  Wythe,  for  whom  I  had  acted  as  an 
amanupnsis.  I  obtained  a  license  to  practice  the  profession  from 
the  judges  of  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  Yiig-inia,  and  established 
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myself  in  Lexington,  in  1797,  without  patrons,  -without  the  fevor 
or  countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent,  without  the  means  of 
paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bar  uncommonly 
distinguished  by  eminent  members.  I  remember  how  comfort- 
able I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make  one  hundred  pounds, 
Vii'ginia  money,  per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received  the 
first  fifteen  shillings  fee.  My  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I 
immediately  rushed  into  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  '4,  when  I  was  absent  from  the  county  of  Fayette, 
at  the  Olympian  springs,  without  my  knowledge  or  previous 
consent,  I  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  and  elected  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  State.  I  served  in  that  body 
several  years,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  after- 
ward to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  I 
'will  not  dwell  on  the  subsequent  events  of  my  political  life,  or 
enumerate  the  offices  which  I  have  filled.  During  my  public 
career,  I  have  had  bitter,  implacable,  reckless  enemies.  But  if 
I  have  been  the  object  of  misrepresentation  and  unmerited  cal- 
umny, no  man  has  been  beloved  or  honored  by  more  devoted, 
faithful,  and  enthusiastic  friends.  I  have  no  reproaches,  none, 
to  make  toward  my  country,  which  has  distinguished  and  elevated 
me  far  beyond  what  I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  forgive  my 
enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
their  own  hearts. 

It  would  neither  be  fitting  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be 
excused  for  one  or  two  observations,  which  the  occasion  appears 
to  me  to  authorize. 

I  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure 
of  national  policy,  or  on  any  great  principle  of  construction  of 
the  national  Constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate  considera- 
tion, I  adopted  the  principles  of  interpreting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, which  had  been  so  ably  developed  and  enforced  by  Mr. 
Madison,  in  his  memorable  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature ; 
and  to  them,  as  I  understood  them,  I  have  constantly  adhered. 
Upon  the  question  coming  up  in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  re-charter  tlie  first  Bank  of  the  Uniied  Siates,  ihirlv  years  ago, 
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I  opposed  the  re-charter,  upon  convictions  which  I  honestly- 
entertained.  The  experience  of  the  war,  which  shortly  followed, 
the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of  the  country  was  thrown, 
without  a  bank,  and,  I  may  now  add,  later  and  more  disastrous 
experience,  convinced  me  I  was  wrong.  I  publicly  stated  to 
my  constituents,  in  a  speech  in  Lexington  (that  which  I  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  not  hav- 
ing been  reported),  my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  they  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  that 
record,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by 
their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of 
opinion,,  as  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact. 
I  will  however  say,  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of 
any  public  man,  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any 
change,  but  upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the 
public  can  clearly  see  and  approve  them.  If  we  could  look 
throus'h  a  window  into  the  human  breast,  and  there  discover  the 
causes  which  led  to  changes  of  opinion,  they  might  be  made 
without  hazard.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  human 
heart,  and  distinguish  between  the  sinister  and  honest  motives 
which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  that  changes  his  opinion,  once 
deliberately  formed  and  promulgated,  under  other  circumstances 
than  those  which  I  have  stated,  draws  around  him  distrust, 
impairs  the  public  confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve 
his  country. 

I  Avill  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
long  satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  politic  in 
me,  to  have  declined  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
1825.  Not  that  my  motives  were  not  as  pui-e  and  as  patriotic  as 
ever  carried  any  man  into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny 
which  was  applied  to  the  fact  was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded 
as  any  that  was  ever  propagated.  [Here  somebody  cried  out 
that  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been  made  the  organ  of 
announcing  it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to  its  being  un- 
founded. Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  true  that  he  had  voluntarily 
borne  such  tebtimony.     But,  vritli  great  earnestness  and  emphasis. 
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Mr.  Clay  said,  I  want  no  testimony — here,  here,  here,  here, 
repeatedly  touching  his  heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here 
is  the  best  of  all  witnesses  of  my  innocence.]  Not  that  valued 
friends,  and  highly  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging 
my  acceptance  of  the  office.  Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams  will  not,  I  sincerely  believe,  advantageously  compare 
with  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  economy,  purity,  prudence,  and 
wisdom.  Not  that  Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting  in  any  of 
those  high  qualifications  and  upright  and  patriotic  intentions 
which  were  suited  to  the  office.  Of  that  extraordinary  man,  of 
rare  and  varied  attainments,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  his  recent  course  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are  some  things  in  it 
which  I  deeply  regret),  it  is  with  no  less  truth  than  pleasure, 
I  declare  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration, 
annoyed,  assailed,  and  assaulted  as  it  was,  no  man  could  have 
shown  a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  all  its  great 
interests,  a  more  ardent  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  his  whole 
duty,  or  brought  to  his  aid  more  useful  experience  and  knowl' 
edge,  than  he  did.  I  never  transacted  business  with  any  man, 
in  my  life,  with  more  ease,  satisfaction,  and  advantage,  than  I 
did  with  that  most  able  and  indefatigable  gentleman,  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  will  add,  that  more  harmony  never 
prevailed  in  any  cabinet  than  in  his. 

But  my  error  in  accepting  the  office,  arose  out  of  my  under- 
rating the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and 
abiding  with  too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  my  own  motives.  Of  that  ignorance,  I  had  a 
remaikable  and  laughable  example  on  an  occasion  which  I  will 
relate.  I  was  traveling,  in  1828,  through  I  believe  it  was  Spott- 
sylvania  county,  in  Virginia,  on  my  return  to  Washington,  in 
company  with  some  young  friends.  We  halted  at  night  at  a 
tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  I  quickly  perceived, 
from  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  reigned,  had  not  the  hap- 
piness to  have  a  Avife.  After  a  hurried  and  bad  supper,  the  old 
gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  my  name,  but 
understajiding  that  I  was  from  Kenluckv,  remarked  that  he  had 
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four  sons  in  that  State,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were 
divided  in  politics,  two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson  ; 
he  wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson.  Why  ?  I  asked  him.  Be- 
cause, he  said,  that  fellow  Clay,  and  Adams,  had  cheated  Jack- 
son out  of  the  presidency.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence,  my 
old  friend,  said  I,  of  that  ?  No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  none.  But,  I  observed,  looking  him  directly  and  steadily 
in  the  face,  suppose  Mr.  Clay  were  to  come  here  and  assure  you, 
upon  his  honor,  that  it  was  all  a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it,  would  you  believe  him  ?  No,  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman, promptly  and  emphatically.  I  said  to  him,  in  conclu- 
sion, will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to  bed,  and  bade  him 
good  night.  The  next  morning,  having  in  the  interval  learned 
my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies ;  but  I  at  once  put 
him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not  feel  in  the  slight- 
est degree  hurt  or  offended  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambition,  often  accused 
of  ambition.  I  believe,  however,  that  by  accusers,  will  be  gen- 
erally found  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  friends  of  aspirants 
in  whose  way  I  was  supposed  to  stand ;  and  it  was  thought, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to 
point  out  any  act  or  instance  of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought 
the  attainment  of  office  by  dishonorable  or  unworthy  means. 
Did  I  display  inordinate  ambition  when,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a  foreign  mission  of  the  first 
grade,  and  an  executive  department,  both  of  which  he  succes- 
sively kindly  tendered  to  me  ?  when,  under  that  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Monroe,  I  was  first  importuned  (as  no  one  knows  better 
than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Jonathan  Roberts,  now  threatened, 
as  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from  an  office  which  was 
never  filled  with  more  honesty  and  uprightness,  because  he 
declines  to  be  a  servile  instrument),  to  accept  a  secretaryship, 
and  was  afterward  offered  a  carte  blanche  of  all  the  foreign  mis- 
sions? At  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  1825,  I  believe  no  one 
doubted  at  Washington,  that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for 
General  Jackson,  he  would  have  invited  me  to  take  charge  of  a 
department.     And  such  undoubtedly  Mr.  Ci'awfoi'd  would  have 
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done  if  he  had  been  elected.  Wber  the  Harrisburg  convention 
assembled,  the  general  expectation  was  that  the  nomination  would 
be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the  lamented  Harrison.  Did 
I  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when,  cheerfully  acquiescing,  I 
threw  myself  into  the  canvass  and  made  every  exertion  in  my 
power  to  insure  it  success  ?  Was  it  evidence  of  unchastened 
ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in  the 
Senate — to  resign  the  dictatorship,  with  which  my  enemies  had 
so  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  walks  of 
private  life  ? 

But  I  am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen 
fit  to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  Presidential 
office.  Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done, 
or  not  done,  in  connection  with  that  object?  Have  they  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine 
in  respect  to  it  ?  I  believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach 
with  all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  the  exalted  station  ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  speak  to  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  without 
reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  candor. 

I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people, 
of  which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  are  altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert 
with  me,  but  most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowl- 
edge on  my  part.  That  I  am  thankful  and  grateful,  profoundly 
o-rateful,  for  these  manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment, 
I  will  not  conceal  or  deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to 
remain,  a  passive,  if  not  an  indifferent  spectator.  I  have  reached 
a  time  of  life,  and  seen  enough  of  high  official  stations,  to  enable 
me  justly  to  appreciate  their  value,  their  cares,  their  responsi- 
bilities, their  ceaseless  duties.  That  estimate  of  their  worth, 
in  a  personal  point  of  view,  would  restrain  me  from  seeking  to 
fill  any  one,  the  highest  of  them,  in  a  scramble  of  doubtful  issue, 
with  political  opponents,  much  less  with  political  friends.  That 
I  should  fee]  gi'eatly  honored  by  a  call  from  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  the  highest  office  within  their  gift,  1 
shall  not  deny  ;  nor,  if  my  health  were  pieserved,  might  I  feel 
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at  liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authoritative  and  command- 
in  c  But  I  declare  most  solemnly,  that  I  have  not,  up  to  this 
moment,  determined  whether  I  v^ill  consent  to  the  use  of  my 
name  or  not  as  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy.  Tliat  is  a 
grave  question,  which  should  be  decided  by  all  attainable  lights, 
which,  I  think,  is  not  necessary  yet  to  be  decided,  and  a  decision 
of  which  I  reserve  to  myself,  as  far  as  I  can  reserve  it,  until  the 
period  arrives  when  it  ought  to  be  solved.  That  period  has  not, 
as  I  think,  yet  arrived.  When  it  does,  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state  of  public  opinion  prop- 
erly considered,  and  one's  personal  condition,  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, duly  examined  and  weighed.  In  thus  announcing  a 
course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any 
opinion  whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  which  have 
been  made,  or  may  be  contemplated,  in  respect  to  the  next  elec- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  country  during  a  long  series  of  years  with 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity,  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  legislative  halls  and  in  an  executive 
department;  if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the 
embarrassment  and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  Union, 
and  when  they  came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the 
extra  session,  and  at  this,  to  devise  healing  remedies ;  if  to  have 
desired  to  introduce  economy  and  reform  in  the  general  admin- 
istration, curtail  enormous  executive  power,  and  amply  provide, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  wants  of  the  government  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  by  a  tariff  which  would  give  it  revenue  and  them 
protection;  if  to  have  earnestly  sought  to  establish  the  bright 
but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  in  power  faithful  to  its  promises 
and  pledges  made  when  out  of  power;  if  these  services,  exer- 
tions, and  endeavors,  justify  the  accusation  of  ambition,  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but  I  defy 
the  most  malignant  of  my  enemies  to  show  that  I  have 
attempted  to  gain  it  by  any  low  or  groveling  arts,  by  any 
mean    or    unwoi-lhv   saci'iiices,    by   the   violaiion  of  any  of   tl^e 
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obligations  of  honor,  or  by  a  breach  of  any  of  the  duties  which 
I  owed  to  my  country. 

I  turn,  sir,  from  these  personal  allusions  and  reminiscences, 
to  the  vastly  more  important  subject  of  the  present  actual  con- 
dition of  this  country.  If  they  could  ever  be  justifiable  or 
excusable,  it  would  be  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  I  am 
addressing  those  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and 
friendly  ties. 

[After  speaking  at  length  upon  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
he  continues :] 

I  have  traced  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  country,  I  hope  with  candor  and  fairness,  and 
without  giving  offense  to  any  of  my  fellow-citizens,  who  may 
have  differed  in  political  opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  have  dwelt,  as  I  did  in 
1832,  during  the  third  year  of  the  first  term  of  President  Jack- 
son's administration,  upon  bright  and  cheering  prospects  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  I  thought  it  useful  to  contrast  that  period  with 
the  present  one,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
brought  upon  us  such  a  sad  and  dismal  reverse.  A  much  more 
important  object  remains  to  me  to  attempt,  and  that  is,  to  point 
out  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  disorders. 

And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
government  and  the  people  ;  it  is  economy  and  frugality,  strict 
and  persevering  economy,  both  in  public  and  private  aff'airs. 
Government  should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be 
justly  and  honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do  the 
sa.me.  The  prosperity  of  the  countr}'  has  been  impaired  by 
causes  operating  throughout  several  years,  and  it  will  not  be 
restored  in  a  day  or  a  year,  perhaps  not  in  a  period  less  than  it 
has  taken  to  destroy  it.  But  we  must  not  only  be  economical, 
we  must  be  industrious,  indefatigably  industrious.  An  immense 
amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  and  squandered  in  visionary 
or  unprofitable  enterprises,  public  and  private.  It  can  only  be 
reproduced  by  labor  and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  suggest,  and  that  without 
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which  all  others  must  prove  abortive  or  ineffectual,  is  a  sound 
currency,  of  uniform  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  redeem- 
able in  specie  upon  the  demand  of  the  holder.  I  know  of  but  one 
mode  in  which  that  object  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  practical  experience.  If  any  other  can 
be  devised  than  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be 
Bafe  and  certain,  and  free  from  the  influence  of  Government,  and 
especially  under  the  control  of  the  executive  department,  I 
should  for  one  gladly  see  it  embraced.  I  am  not  exclusively 
wedded  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  do  I  desire  to  see 
one  established  against  the  will  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  but  all  my  observation  and  reflection  have  served  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  my  conviction,  that  such  an  institution, 
emanating  from  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  prop- 
erly restricted  and  guarded,  with  such  improvements  as  expe- 
rience has  pointed  out,  can  alone  supply  a  reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  extra  session,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contained  an  excellent  char- 
ter, with  one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure 
by  a  supplemental  bill,  if  the  veto  had  not  been  exei-cised.  That 
charter  contained  two  new,  and  I  think  admirable  features ;  one 
was  to  separate  the  operation  of  issuing  circulation  from  that  of 
banking-  confidinar  these  faculties  to  different  Boards :  and  the 
other  was  to  limit  the  dividends  of  the  bank,  bringing  the  excess 
beyond  the  prescribed  amount,  into  the  public  treasury.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  charter,  every  sacrifice  was  made  that  could 
be  made  to  accommodate  it,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  instead  of  meeting  as  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, he  fired,  as  was  aptly  said  by  a  Virginia  editor,  upon  the 
flag  of  truce  sent  from  the  Capitol. 

Congress,  anxious  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  people, 
another  bank  bill  was  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  a 
bank  sketched  by  the  acting  President  in  his  veto  message,  after 
a  previous  consultation  between  him  and  some  distinguished 
members  of  Congress,  and  two  leading  members  of  his  cabinet. 
The  bill  was  shaped  in  precise  conformity  to  his  views,  as  com- 
municated bv  those  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  as  communi- 
24 
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cated  to  others,  and  was  submitted  to  his  inspection  after  it  was 
so  prepared  ;  and  he  gave  his  assurances  that  he  would  approve 
such  a  bill.  I  was  no  party  to  the  transaction,  but  I  do  not 
enierlain  a  doubt  of  what  I  state.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  without  any  alteration  or  amendment  whatever,  and 
the  veto  was  nevertheless  again  employed. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  advert  to  a  grave  occurrence,  marked  by 
fciuch  dishonor  and  bad  faith.  Although  the  President,  through 
his  recognized  organ,  derides  and  denounces  the  whigs,  and 
disowns  being  one  ;  although  he  administers  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  in  violation 
of  their  principles ;  and  although  all  whom  he  chooses  to  have 
denominated  as  ultra  whigs,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  body  of 
the  whig  party,  have  come  under  his  ban,  and  those  of  them  in 
ofl&ce  are  threatened  with  his  expulsion,  I  wish  not  to  say  of 
him  one  word  that  is  not  due  to  truth  and  to  the  country.  1 
will,  however,  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  whigs  can  not  justly 
be  held  responsible  for  his  admiration  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, for  the  measures  he  may  recommend,  or  his  failure  to 
recommend  others,  nor  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
distributes  the  public  patronage.  They  will  do  their  duty,  I 
hope,  toward  the  country,  and  render  all  good  and  proper  sup- 
port to  government ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable 
for  his  conduct.  They  elected  him,  it  is  true,  but  for  another 
office,  and  he  came  into  the  present  one  by  a  lamentable  visita- 
tion of  Providence.  There  had  been  no  such  instance  occurring 
under  the  government.  If  the  whigs  were  bound  to  scrutinize 
his  opinions,  in  reference  to  an  office  which  no  one  ever  antici- 
pated he  would  fill,  he  was  bound  in  honor  and  good  faith  to 
decline  the  Harrisburg  nomination,  if  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously co-operate  with  the  principles  that  brought  him  into 
office.  Had  the  President  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that 
honest  and  good  man,  on  whose  face,  in  that  picture,  we  now 
gaze,  been  spai'ed,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures 
which  the  principles  of  the  whigs  authorized  tlie  country  to 
expect,  including  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been 
cari'ied. 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  I  have 
described,  is  unattainable  during  tlie  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
It  will  be,  if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion, 
as  he  has  done  in  regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  chief  magistrate  possesses  more  powers,  in 
some  respects,  than  a  king  or  queen  of  England.  The  crown  is 
never  separated  from  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its 
will.  If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and 
is  thrown  into  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  crown 
is  constrained  to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose 
opinions  coincide  with  the  nation.  This  Queen  Victoria  has 
recently  been  obliged  to  do ;  and  not  merely  to  change  her 
ministry,  but  to  dismiss  the  official  attendants  upon  her  person. 
But  here,  if  the  President  holds  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of 
Congress  and  the  nation  upon  important  public  measures,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  upon  the  periodical  return  of  the  rights  of  the 
ballot-box. 

Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  sound 
state,  is  a  Tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and 
tend  to  increase  supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.  I 
have  so  often  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  recently 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
occasion  for  my  enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  exorbitant  or  very  high  tariff  is  necessary ;  but  one  that 
shall  insure  an  adequate  revenue  and  reasonable  protection  ;  and 
it  so  happens  that  the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  the  wants  of  the 
people  now  perfectly  coincide.  Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest 
interest.  No  one  can  look  beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror 
and  dismay.  Harmony  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  It  was  a  leading,  although  not  the  only  motive  in  pro- 
posing the  compromise  act,  to  preserve  that  harmony.  The 
power  of  protecting  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  can  never 
be  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  without  a  cul- 
pable dereliction  of  duty.  Of  this  truth,  all  parts  of  the  nation 
are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  sensible.     In  the  mean 
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time  tL^.s  indispensable  power  should  be  exercised  with  a  discre- 
tion and  moderation,  and  in  a  form  least  calculated  to  revive 
prejudices,  or  to  check  the  progress  of  reforms  now  going  on  in 
public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  a  system  of  remedial  measures,  I  shall 
only  allude  to,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on,  the  distribution  bill, 
that  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  a  great  national  question, 
which  sprang  up  during  the  revoluntionary  war,  which  has  seri- 
ously agitated  the  country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
had  not  been  settled  ten  years  ago,  as  then  proposed.  Independent 
of  all  other  considerations,  the  fluctuation  in  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  the  public  lands  is  so  great  and  constant,  that  it  is  a 
resource  on  which  the  general  government  ought  not  to  rely  for 
revenue.  It  is  far  better  that  the  advice  of  a  Democratic  land 
committee  of  the  Senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  experi- 
enced and  distinguished  Mr.  King  of  Alabama,  given  some  years 
ago,  should  be  followed,  that  the  Federal  Treasury  be  replenished 
with  duties  on  imports,  without  bringing  into  it  any  part  of  the 
land  fund. 

I  have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  differ- 
ences which  unfortunately  exist  between  the  two  leading  parties 
into  which  our  people  are  unhappily  divided.  In  considering 
the  question,  whether  the  counsels  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  parties  are  wisest,  and  best  calculated  to  advance  the 
interest,  the  honor,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  every 
citizen  ought  to  do,  we  should  discard  all  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  exercise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  perfect  impartiality.  And  we 
should  not  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the  particular  measures 
which  those  parties  respectively  espouse  or  oppose,  but  extend 
it  to  their  general  course  and  conduct,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
purposes  by  which  they  are  animated.  We  should  anxiously 
inquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led  by  following  in  the  lead  of  one 
or  the  other  of  those  parties ;  shall  we  be  carried  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  glorious  destiny,  which  patriots  here,  and  the  liberal 
portion  of  mankind  everywhere,  have  fondly  hoped  awaits  us  ? 
or  shall  we  inu'loriouslv  terminate  our  career,  by  adding  another 
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melancholy  example  of  the  inslability  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
folly  with  which  self-government  is  administered  ? 

The  present  situation  of  our  country  is  one  of  unexampled 
distress  and  difficulty  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  despond- 
ency. A  kind  and  bountiful  Providence  has  never  deserted  us ; 
punished  us  he  perhaps  has,  for  our  neglect  of  his  blessings 
and  our  misdeeds.  We  have  a  varied  and  fertile  soil,  a  genial 
climate  and  free  institutions.  Our  whole  land  is  covered,  in 
profusion,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  comforts  of  life. 
Our  gallant  ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies  helpless,  tossed  on 
a  tempestuous  sea,  amid  the  conflicting  billows  of  contending 
parties,  without  a  rudder  and  without  a  faithful  pilot.  But  that 
ship  is  our  country,  embodying  all  our  past  glory,  all  our  future 
hopes.  Its  crew  is  our  whole  people,  by  whatever  political 
denomination  they  are  known.  If  she  goes  down,  we  all  go 
down  together.  Let  us  remember  the  dying  words  of  the  gal- 
lant and  lamented  Lawrence.  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  The 
glorious  banner  of  our  country,  Avith  its  unstained  stars  and 
stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  mast-head.  With  stout  hearts 
and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  difficulties.  Let  us 
all,  all  rally  round  that  banner,  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetuate 
our  liberties  and  regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs  !  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  which  encom- 
passes you ;  awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  lie  bound ; 
cast  from  you  that  unworthy  apathy  which  seems  to  make  you 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  your  country.  Arouse  !  awake !  shake 
off  the  dew-drops  that  glitter  on  your  garments,  and  once  more 
march  to  battle  and  to  victory.  You  have  been  disappointed, 
deceived,  betrayed  ;  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed.  But  will 
you,  therefore,  also  prove  false  and  faithless  to  your  country,  or 
obey  the  impulses  of  a  just  and  patriotic  indignation  ?  As  for 
Captain  Tyler,  he  is  a  mere  snap,  a  flash  in  the  pan ;  pick  your 
whig  flints  and  try  your  rifles  again. 


ON  THE  COMPROMISE  MEASURES, 

EEPOETED  BY  THE  C03OIITTEE  OF  THIRTEEN. 

IN    THE    SENATE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,   MAT  13,  1850. 


The  following  speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Clay,  May  13tli,  1850,  was  one 
of  his  last  public  efforts.  It  is  his  reply  to  objections  raised  by  senators 
opposed  to  the  "  Resolutions  "  embraced  in  the  memorable  "  Compromise 
Measures."  The  Resolutions  were  all  finally  carried,  not  as  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  Bill,  but  separately.  It  is  well  known  that 
for  several  months,  during  that  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  enlisted  all  their  energies  in  support  of  the  BiU. 


Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said :  I  have  risen,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  further  explanation,  and  an  addi- 
tional exposition  to  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  which  has  recently  been  in  consultation  upon  the 
important  subjects  referred  to  them.  When  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  presented  to  the  Senate  last  week,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  rose  in  their  places,  and  stated  that  certain 
parts  of  the  report  did  not  meet  with  their  concurrence.  It 
might  have  been  stated  with  perfect  truth  that  no  one  member 
of  the  committee  concurred  in  all  that  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  a  majority  upon  most,  and  even  upon  all  the 
subjects  reported  by  them  ;  and  each  member,  perhaps,  if  left  to 
himself  separately,  would  have  presented  the  various  matters 
which  were  reported  to  the  Senate  in  a  form  somewhat  different 
from  tliat  in  wh.ich  tliey  wei-e  presented  in  the  report.  I  was 
myself,  upon  one  dcrasidn.  in  tlie  minoritv  in  the  committee;  yet 
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I  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the  least  degree  by  the  differences 
which  existed  in  the  committee,  or  which  were  manifested  in  the 
Senate  last  week.  Gentlemen  who  did  not  exactly  agree  to  what 
was  done,  will,  in  the  progress  of  the  measure,  endeavor  to  make 
it  conformable  to  their  wishes.  If  it  should  not  be  so  modified, 
I  indulge  with  great  confidence  in  the  hope  that  no  one  or  them 
is  so  irrevocably  committed  against  the  measures  as  to  induce 
him,  upon  the  question  of  its  final  passage,  to  vote  against  it.  I 
am  not  authorized  to  say,  and  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there 
will  be  an  afiirmative  vote  of  every  member  of  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  the  measure  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  I  indulge  the  hope,  whether  all  modifications  which 
were  desired  by  various  members  of  the  committee  may  or  may 
not  be  made,  that  finally  there  will  be  not  only  a  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  committee  generally  in  the  measure  recommended, 
but  I  trust  it  will  leave  this  branch  of  Congress  with  a  large 
majority  in  its  favor.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  discouraged  by 
any  thing  that  has  transpired  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  Senate, 
or  in  the  country,  upon  the  subject  of  this  measure.  I  have 
believed  from  the  first,  and  I  yet  firmly  believe,  that  if  these 
unhappy  subjects  which  have  divided  the  country  shall  be 
accommodated  by  an  amicable  adjustment,  it  must  be  done  upon 
some  such  basis  as  that  which  the  committee  has  reported.  And 
can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject  ?  The  crisis  of  the  crisis, 
I  repeat,  has  arrived,  and  the  fate  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  reported  by  the  committee,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
determines  the  fate  of  the  harmony  or  distraction  of  this  country. 
Entertaining  that  belief,  I  can  not  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  no 
honorable  senators,  who,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  the  report, 
might  have  seen  some  matters  in  it  objectionable,  according  to 
their  wishes  or  judgment,  will  see  fit  to  oppose  its  final  passage ; 
but  that  the  entire  Senate,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  plan 
proposed,  and  after  a  fair  contrast  between  this  and  all  other  pro- 
posed plans, — at  least  all  other  practicable  plans  of  adjustment  of 
the  question, — whatever  expectations  or  hopes  may  have  been 
announced  elseAvhere,  out  of  this  body,  will  concur  in  this 
measure  brought  forward   by  the   Committee  of  Thirteen,  and 
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that  ultimately  the  measure  will  obtain  the  general  concurrence 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

But  I  have  risen,  as  I  announced,  more  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  some  further  explanation  of  the  course 
of  the  committee,  and  of  throwing  out  some  few  observations  in 
support  of  the  measures  which  they  have  recommended,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  measure  upon  which  they  reported  was  that  of  the 
true  exposition  of  the  compact  between  the  United  States  and 
Texas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the 
Union.  Upon  that  subject,  as  already  announced  in  the  report, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  there  was  an  undivided  opinion.  Two  hon- 
orable senators, — one  of  whom  is  now  absent,  and  the  other 
present, — while  they  declared  that  they  would  not  hold  them- 
selves, and  did  not  intend  to  be  regarded  as  holding  themselves, 
in  every  possible  state  of  things,  and  in  every  contingency,  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  States  that  might  hereafter  be  carved 
out  of  Texas ;  but  that  they  reserved  to  themselves,  as  I  under- 
stood them,  the  right  to  determine  this  question  whenever  any 
new  States  formed  out  of  Texas  should  present  themselves  for 
admission. — Whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  new  State  might  present 
itself,  it  should  or  should  not  be  admitted,  they  made  this 
reservation ;  and  yet  they  united  most  heartily  in  the  true  ex- 
position of  the  compact  between  Texas  and  the  United  States, 
according  to  which,  as  we  all  know,  a  number  of  States,  not 
exceeding  four,  with  or  without  slavery,  having  the  requisite 
population,  with  the  consent  of  Texas,  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  might  be  formed,  and  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  I 
will  now  approach  that  which,  in  the  committee,  and  perhaps  in 
the  two  Houses,  has  given  the  most  trouble  and  created  the  most 
anxiety,  among  all  the  measures  upon  which  the  committee  have 
reported, — I  mean  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union. 
Against  that  monsure  there  were  various  objections.  One  of 
these  (ibjeclions  was  wiili  respect  to  its  population.      Tt  has  been 
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contended  that  it  ought  only  to  be  admitted,  if  admitted  at  all, 
with  one  representative ;  that  if  admitted  with  two  representa- 
tives, it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  before  the  Senate 
and  the  country  that  its  population  would  entitle  it  even  to  one 
representative.  I  suppose  that  no  one  will  contend — California 
and  the  other  acquisitions  from  Mexico  having  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  only  about  two  years  ago  last  February  (that,  I 
believe,  was  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo) — 
that  that  sort  of  evidence,  to  entitle  her  to  one  or  two  representa- 
tives, which  is  furnished  by  the  decennial  enumeration  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  would  be  requisite.  It  is  impos- 
sible, with  respect  to  California,  that  any  such  evidence  should  be 
furnished,  she  having  been  a  part  of  a  common  empire  only  for 
the  short  time  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  let  me  ask,  what  was 
done  in  the  institution  of  the  first  apportionment  of  the  repre- 
sentation among  the  States  of  the  Union  ?  There  was  no  Federal 
enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  which  that 
apportionment  was  made.  So  many  representatives  were  allowed 
to  one  State,  and  so  many  to  another,  and  so  on,  completing  the 
number  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
but  in  that  instance,  the  convention  that  allotted  these  representa- 
tives to  the  vai'ious  States  based  it  upon  all  the  information  which 
they  possessed,  whether  it  was  perfectly  authentic  or  not.  It  is 
known  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  question  of  representation  among  the  several  States,  that 
in  several  of  them  (I  may  mention  Georgia)  it  was  pretty  well 
known  at  the  time  that  a  larger  number  of  representatives  were 
allotted  than  the  exact  state  of  the  population  would  authorize. 
But  it  was  said  in  that  case,  **  Georgia  is  a  new  State,  rapidly 
filling  up  ;  a  strong  current  of  emigration  is  flowing  into  her 
limits,  and  she  will  soon  have, — perhaps  by  the  time  the  two 
representatives  take  their  seats, — the  requisite  population."  In 
this  way,  not  upon  information  obtained  under  Federal  authority, 
but  upon  information  obtained  by  all  the  modes  by  which  it 
could  be  procured,  and  which  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
satisfy    ihp    judgment    of   the    convention,   was    the    apportion- 
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ment  of  the   representation   made  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

So  of  a  more  recent  acquisition  or  annexation, — that  of  Texas. 
Nobody  believed,  I  think,  at  the  time,  that  Texas  had  a  popula- 
tion sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  two  representatives.  As  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  so  in  the  case  of  Texas, 
it  was  known  that  she  was  rapidly  filling  up, — as  I  hare  no  doubt 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact  when  the  next  census  comes  to  be 
taken  in  Texas, — that  before  the  enumeration  of  the  next  census 
was  taken,  she  would  have  a  population  entitling  her  to  two,  and 
probably  more  representatives. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  an  error  existing,  as  it  seemed  to  me  from 
the  observation  of  one  or  two  friends,  the  oiher  day,  with  regard 
to  the  requisite  population  to  entitle  California  to  two  representa- 
tives. It  is  not,  as  it  is  supposed,  double  the  ratio  which  was 
fixed  by  Congress  ten  years  ago.  The  ratio  was  fixed  at  seventy 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty ;  but  it  was  expressly  provided 
in  the  law  establishing  it,  that  any  State  which  had  an  excess 
beyond  a  moiety  of  the  i-atio  established,  should  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  representative.  According  to  the  provision  of  that 
law,  to  entitle  'California  to  two  representatives,  she  would  only 
be  required  to  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand and  twenty-one,  and  not  as  was  supposed,  one  hundred  and 
forty-odd  thousand.  Now,  the  question  is,  leaving  out  of  view 
altogether  the  rapid  augmentation  which  is  daily  taking  place  in 
the  population  of  California,  whether  she  has  a  population  at  ihis 
time, — at  the  time  when  two  members  come  to  be  admitted, — 
which  would  entitle  her  to  two  representatives  ?  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  that  which  appears  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and  I 
trust,  to  the  minds  of  other  senators. 

In  the  first  place,  I  offer  to  the  Senate  an  extract  from  a  memo- 
rial of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  State  of  California 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates.  To  read  this  memorial, 
or  to  state  it  in  substance  in  detail,  would  take  up  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  as  that  memorial  has  been  before  senators,  anil  can  at 
any  time  be  refiM-red  to  and  persuod  by  any  who  have  not  already 
examined  it,  I  will  merely  state,  that  according  to  the  statements 
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of  that  memorial, — a  portion  of  which  are  conjectural  and  a  part 
official, — the  population  of  California,  from  the  first  of  January, 
1850,  was  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  sixty-nine, 
exceeding  the  number  requisite  to  entitle  the  State  to  two  repre- 
sentatives. But  that  brings  it  down  only  to  January,  1850. 
Since  that  time  we  are  authorized  to  add  to  the  number,  by  that 
of  the  arrivals  by  sea  at  the  port  at  San  Francisco,  as  shown  by 
the  official  report  of  the  harbor  master  from  the  first  of  January, 
1850,  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1850.  Without  going 
into  the  elassification,  there  are  of  Americans,  eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  of  Californians,  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  of  foreigners,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three, — making  a  total  of  sixteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  number  of  deserters  from  ships, 
as  stated  in  the  memorial  before  alluded  to,  is  put  at  three  thou- 
sand, in  round  numbers.  The  official  statement  of  the  harbor 
master,  made  on  the  first  of  March  last,  to  the  Legislature,  states 
the  number  of  officers  and  seamen  that  left  their  vessels  from 
various  causes,  to  be  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty. 
The  aggregate  of  all  these  statements  will  give  the  following 
result,  viz  :  First  January,  1849,  twenty-six  thousand, — eight 
thousand  Americans,  thirteen  thousand  Californians,  and  five 
thousand  foreigners;  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  the  popula- 
tion was  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  sixty-nine, — 
making  a  total  number,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1850, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  and  twenty-six;  to 
which  add  the  number  of  deserting  seamen,  fourteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty,  makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Add  to  this  the  popu- 
lation arrived  from  the  United  States  and  other  places  since  that 
time,  and  altogether,  I  have  no  earthly  doubt, — I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind, — that,  putting  all  these  statements 
together,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  population  in  California  that 
would  entide  her  to  two  representatives,  even  supposing  there 
had  been  no  provision  for  a  fraction  exceeding  the  moiety  of  the 
ratio  fixed  bv  Congress. 

Upon  tliis  quosiioii  of  populaM^m  I  do  not  wiali  to  :ake  up  tlie 
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time  of  the  Senate  unnecessarily.  They  are  bone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  for  the  greater  part.  They  have  lost 
nothing  of  intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-government  hy 
passing  from  the  United  States  into  California.  By  the  treaty 
of  Hidalgo,  the  Californians  who  remain,  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  do  not  adopt  the  alternative  of  remaining 
Mexicans,  within  one  year  after  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo  was  signed. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  anywhere  fix  any 
term  of  residence  sufficient  to  constitute  an  individual  one  of  the 
permanent  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Constitution,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  repre- 
sentation, the  term  is  people  and  number.  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  there  to  entitle  California  to  two  representatives.  Well,  as 
they  will  not  be  represented  in  the  United  States,  they  ought  to 
be  represented  somewhere.  Having  gone  to  California,  it  is 
said  that  they  have  gone  there  only  for  temporary  purposes. 
They  have  gone  there  to  dig  in  the  mines ;  and  how  many  will 
return,  how  many  will  remain  there,  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  tell.  We  have  all  a  right  to  move  from  place 
to  place. 

With  regard  to  Louisiana, — I  am  sure  I  state  a  fact  that  will 
be  borne  out  and  affirmed  by  the  senator  in  my  eye  from  that 
State  (Mr.  Downs), — thousands  and  thousands  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  other  parts  of  Louisiana  shortly  after  the  acquisition 
of  that  Territory  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana, — and  even  up  to 
(he  present  time  they  go  there  for  temporary  purposes,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  fortune,  if  they  can,  and  then  return  home. 
But  so  delightful  is  the  climate,  so  happy  do  they  find  themselves 
when  they  get  there,  the  number  of  those  who  go  thei-e  for  such 
purposes,  Avho  ultimately  return  to  their  individual  homes,  I  do 
not  believe  amounts  to  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred.  So  it  is  and 
will  be  of  California,  I  dare  say.  Vast  numbers  liave  gone  there 
with  the  intention  of  returning,  but  afier  they  have  become  con- 
nected by  marriage,  by  social  ties,  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  by  all  those  circumslances  that  tend  to  fix  to  a  pei'manent 
localioi)    ihe   residence   of  lliis  animal    n-inii,  ihey  will    vplinquish 
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their  purpose  of  returning-  to  the  United  States,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  become  permanent  and  fixed  residents  of  California.  On  tlie 
question  of  population,  therefore,  I  think  there  is  no  ground  of 
rational  objection  to  the  number  "  two,"  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  committee,  and  which  is  precisely  the  number  in  the  case 
of  Texas. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  California.  Upon  that 
subject,  a  proposition  was  offered  in  the  committee  to  extend  a 
line  through  California,  first  by  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes. 
A  member  of  the  committee,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  and  proposed  thirty-five  degrees  thirty  minutes.  I  believe 
that  a  majority  of  tlie  committee  was  in  favor  of  that  amendment ; 
but  when  the  question  of  any  line  came  up,  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
proposition, — this  attempt  to  cut  California  in  two  by  the  line 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  or  thirty-five  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  or  by  any  other  line, — does  not  come  from  the  North 
at  all,  from  whence  it  might  be  supposed  it  would  come  ? 
For,  with  respect  to  the  North,  there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt 
but  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  States  made  out  of  California  they 
would  all  be  free  States.  But  the  North  does  not  ask  for  a 
division.  It  is  from  the  South  that  the  proposition  to  divide 
the  existing  limits  of  California  comes.  The  South  wants  some 
other  States,  or  another  State  there.  Some  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  it  is  true,  propose  that  there  should  be  an  express  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  the  proposed  line. 
But  I  believe  that  the  major  part  of  those  who  ask  for  this  line, 
do  not  even  ask  for  this  recognition,  or  for  this  enactment,  to 
carry  slaves  south  of  this  line  ;  and  I  ask  every  body  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  country,  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  look 
over  the  map,  if  he  has  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  friend 
of  mine  (I  believe  now  within  my  hearing)  from  the  South,  and 
a  large  planter,  came  to?  He  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  "Mr. 
Clay,  if  Congress  was  to  offer  me  five  hundred  dollars  for  every 
slave  I  miglit  own,  requiring  me  to  take  them  to  one  of  these  new 
Territories  and  keep  them  there  for  ten  years,  I  would  not  accept 
the  proposiiion." 
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Now,  suppose  you  were  to  take  the  line  thirty-five  deo-rees 
thirty  minutes,  or  whatever  line  was  proposed,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  There  would  be  an  open  sea  on  the  one  side 
for  the  escape  of  slaves, — California,  reduced  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, on  another;  and  Mexico,  with  her  boundless  mountains, 
on  another.  Who  would  think, — who  believes, — that,  if  you 
establish  the  line  proposed.  Slavery  would  ever  be  carried  there, 
or  would  be  maintained  there  ?  Moreover,  I  think  I  have  under- 
stood that  the  delegation  in  the  Convention,  south  of  the  line  of 
thirty-five  degrees  thirty  minutes,  or  north  of  it,  voted  unani- 
mously against  the  introduction  of  Slavery  there.  It  can  not, 
thei-efore,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  designed  with  any  hope  that 
there  would  be  Slavery  carried  there  upon  the  limits  of  the 
Pacific  at  all.  The  making  of  a  new  State  or  States  out  of  the 
present  limits  of  California  is,  therefore,  but  adding  to  the  objec- 
tif^n  which  has  been  made  by  the  South  to  the  preponderance  and 
influence,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  preponder- 
ance and  influence  of  Northern  power.  If  the  North  is  satisfied, 
if  the  thing  is  not  unreasonable,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  on  the  part  of  our  Southern  friends  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
these  limits.  But  they  are  said  to  be  unreasonable.  California  is 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  in  extent  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
it  is  too  large.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  with  respect  to 
all  that  portion  of  California  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  shortly  after  you  have  left  the  coast,  you  encounter 
deserts  of  sand,  which  never  can  be  inhabited ;  and  after  you 
pass  these  deserts  of  sand,  you  approach  mountains,  and  are 
involved  in  successive  chains  of  mountains  until  you  reach  a 
population  that  has  no  intercourse  with  the  Pacific,  but  whose 
intercourse  is  carried  on  exclusively  with  Mexico  and  other 
countries  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  When 
you  come  to  the  northern  portion  of  California,  there  is  a  vast 
desert  which  is  said  to  have  never  been  passed, — or  which  was 
never  known  to  be  passed, — extending  from  the  country  which 
the  Mormons  occupy  down  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  seems 
to  me,  then,  to  be  no  adequate  motive  for  the  decreasing  of  the 
limifs  upon   tl>e  Pacific,  with  a  view  to  the  addition  of  future 
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States, — at  least  from  any  amount  of  geographical  knowledge 
which  we  possess  at  present. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  reporl  that  there  are  other  eases  of 
States  which  have  been  admitted  without  the  previous  authority 
of  Congress.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Clemens),  stated  that  in  all  the  other  instances  of  States  admitted 
into  the  Union,  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  so  many 
years.  But  the  statement  in  the  report  stands  uncontradicted. 
Michigan,  Arkansas,  Florida,  if  no  other  States,  came  into  tht 
Union  without  any  previous  act  of  Congress,  according  to  the 
usage  which  prevailed  in  the  early  admission  of  States,  authoriz- 
ino-  them  to  meet  in  Convention  and  form  a  Constitution.  But  it 
is  said  that  they  were  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
So  much  the  better  for  them  ;  they  had  a  good  government, — a 
Territorial  government.  But  how  was  it  with  California  ?  She 
had  no  government.  You  abandoned  and  desei-ted  her, — violated 
the  engagement  of  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo, — left  her  to  shift  for 
herself  as  well  as  she  could.  In  this  state  of  abandonment,  she 
has  formed  a  Constitution  and  come  here.  I  ask  again,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  ask  some  three  months  ago,  if  she  does  not  present 
stronger  claims  upon  our  consideration  than  any  of  those  States 
which  had  Territorial  governments,  but  which,  not  satisfied  with 
them,  chose  to  form  for  themselves  State  Constitutions,  and  come 
here  to  be  admited  into  the  Union  ? 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  with  respect  to  the  popula- 
tion of  California,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  California,  and 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  presents  her- 
self to  Congress  for  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  all  are 
fcivorable  to  the  grant  of  what  she  solicits,  and  that  we  can  find 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  a  sufiicient  motive  to  reject  or  to 
throw  her  back  into  the  state  of  lawless  confusion  and  disorder 
fiom  which  she  has  emerged. 

With  the  committee  I  say  upon  this  occasion,  that  all  the  con- 
siderations which  devolve  upon  Congress  to  admit  California, 
sai.ction  what  she  has  done,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  self-gov- 
ernment, apply  with  equal  force  to  the  two  Territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  President,  allow  me,  at  this  stage  of  the  few  observations 
which  I  propose  to  address  to  the  Senate,  to  contrast  the  plans 
which  have  been  presented  for  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
One  has  come  to  us  from  very  high  authority,  recommending, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  admission  of  California,  and  doinof  nothinsr 
more,  leaving  the  question  unsettled  of  the  boundary  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  leaving  the  people  who  inhabit  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  unprovided  for  by  government.  I  will  take  the 
occasion  to  say,  that  I  came  to  Washington  with  a  most  anxious 
desire, — a  desire  which  I  still  entertain,-^ — to  co-operate  in  my 
legislative  position,  in  all  cases  in  which  I  can  judiciously  co- 
operate, with  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  I  need 
not  add,  however,  sir,  that  I  came  here,  also,  with  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  follow  the  deliberate  dictation  of  my  own  judgment, 
wherever  that  judgment  might  carry  me.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  sir,  that  I  state  that  we  do  co-operate  with  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  extent  which  he  recommends.  He  recommends  the 
admission  of  California.  The  committee  propose  it.  There  the 
President's  recommendation  stops.  There  we  take  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  proceed  to  act  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico.  Now,  sir,  which  course  of  the  two 
recommends  itself  best  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  to  act 
in  the  case  ? 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  if  we  do  not  provide  governments  for  the 
other  portions  of  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico,  we  fail  to 
fulfill  the  oblio-ation,  the  sacred  obligation,  in  the  treatv  with 
Mexico.  It  is  said  that  they  will  have  a  government  of  their 
own — a  local  government ;  that  they  have  such  a  one  now ;  but 
they  have  not  such  a  one  now  as  they  had  when  they  were  part 
of  Mexico.  When  they  were  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
with  the  common  government  of  Mexico  stretching  over  all  the 
parts  constituting  that  republic,  they  had  all  the  benefit  resulting 
from  their  own  local  laws,  and  the  additional  benefit  and  security 
resulting  from  the  laws  of  the  supreme  government,  covering  all 
parts  of  the  republic.  We  have  the  place  of  that  supreme  gov- 
ernment. They  Avere  transferred  from  that  sovereignty  to  this 
sovereignty,  and  we  stipulated  with  that  former  sovereignty  that 
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we  would  extend  to  them  protection  to  their  persons,  security  to 
their  property,  and  the  benefit  of  preserving  their  own  religion 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Now,  sir,  if 
you  admit  California,  and  do  nothing  for  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico,— nothing  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion Avith  Texas, — I  ask  you,  in  what  condition,  in  what  state, 
will  you  leave  these  countries  ?  There  are  the  Mormons — a  com- 
munity of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in  disrespect.  I 
know  very  little  about  them.  I  have  heard  very  often  things 
said  against  them ;  and  I  believe  during  this  session  my  col- 
league, who  sits  before  me,  [Mr.  Underwood,]  has  had  occasion 
to  present  some  petition  or  document,  showing  some  very  harsh, 
oppressive,  and  tyrannical  treatment  extended  by  those  Mormons 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  did  not  compose  a  por- 
tion of  their  community,  and  who  were  merely  passing  through. 
Of  that  people,  of  their  capacity  to  govern,  of  the  treatment  they 
would  give  to  the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  might 
settle  among  them,  or  who  might  wish  to  pass  through,  not 
belonging  there, — of  all  these  matters  I  shall  not  speak.  The 
members  from  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  much  more  competent  to 
afford  information  to  the  Senate  upon  them  than  I  am. 

But  I  care  not  whether  they  are  as  bad  as  they  are  represented 
by  their  enemies,  or  as  good  as  they  are  represented  by  then- 
friends,  or  what  they  are  ;  they  are  a  portion  of  the  people  whom 
we  are  bound  by  treaty,  as  well  as  other  high  oblii^ations,  to 
govern ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  is  it  right  to  say  of  the  people 
of  Utah,  comprehending  the  Mormons,  and  to  the  people  of  Ncav 
Mexico,  deprived  as  they  are  of  tlie  benefit  of  the  government 
which  they  once  had,  the  supreme  authority  of  which  resides  at 
Mexico, — is  it  right  in  us  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  (o 
say,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves,  I  dare  say ;  and  when 
they  get  ripe, — ay,  when  will  they  be  ripe  for  a  State  govern- 
ment?— when  thej^  gfet  ripe,  afler  the  lapse  of  many  years,  let 
them  come  forward,  and  we  will  receive  them  ?  Is  that  dis- 
charging our  dulv? 

I  will  go  further  in  reference  to  the  message,  which  I  am  sorry 
tfiat  I  think  it  my  duty  to  contrast  with  the  plan  of  the  committee 
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which  is  now  under  consideration ;  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  were  strong,  at  least  plausible  reasons,  for  the 
adoption  of  that  recommendation  in  the  message  of  the  President, 
at  the  time  it  was  sent  into  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  have  no  doubt  it  was  apprehended  at  that  time  that  it 
was  impossible  to  create  any  goverments  for  those  Territories, 
without  producing  scenes  in  Congress  of  the  most  painful  and 
unpleasant  character.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  believed,  as  indeed 
it  was  stated  in  the  message,  that  disti-action  would  be  asfgra- 
vated — differences  of  opinion,  perhaps,  carried  to  extreme  lengths, 
if  any  attempts  should  be  made  to  extend  government  over  those 
Territories. 

But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  recognize  what  all  have  seen, 
that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  most  gratifving 
change  in  the  public  mind  has  taken  place.  The  North,  the 
glorious  North,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  Union  of  ours. 
She  has  displayed  a  disposition  to  abate  in  her  demands.  The 
South,  the  glorious  South, — not  less  glorious  than  the  other  sec- 
tion of  the  Union, — has  also  come  to  the  rescue.  The  minds 
of  men  have  moderated.  Passion  has  given  place  to  reason. 
Everywhere, — everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  there  is  a 
demand, — the  force  and  effect  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  felt  in 
both  branches  of  Congress, — for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  these 
questions,  for  the  relinquishment  of  extreme  opinions  enter- 
tained, whether  upon  one  side  of  the  question  or  upon  the  other, 
and  coming:  tog-ether  once  more  as  friends  and  brethren,  livings 
under  the  common  country,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  and  happi- 
ness which  have  flowed  from  a  common  government.  I  think 
that  if  the  President  had  to  make  a  recommendation  to  Congress, 
with  all  the  lights  which  have  been  shed  upon  the  subject  since 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  now  that  nearly  five  months  of 
the  session  have  gone,  he  would  not  have  limited  himself  simply 
to  a  recommendation  to  admit  California,  or  to  leave  the  Terri- 
tories to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  could  or  might. 

He  tells  us  in  one  of  those  messages, — I  forget  whether  it  is 
the  message  of  December  or  January, — that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  one  of  those  Territories  at  least  (New  Mexico)  would 
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possibly  form  a  State  government  for  herself,  and  might  come 
here,  even  during  the  progress  of  this  debate.  At  all  events,  if 
there  had  been  such  a  state  of  circumstances  at  the  period  that 
this  message  was  sent  in  as  exists  down  to  the  present  time,  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  the  gentleman  who  now  presides  at  the  head 
of  our  political  affairs,  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  our  light, 
would  have  made  a  recommendation  much  more  comprehensive, 
much  more  general  and  healing  in  its  character,  than  the  simple 
recommendation  of  the  admission  of  California,  leaving  all  the 
other  questions  untouched  and  unsettled. 

With  regard  to  the  abandoned  condition  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  left  without  any  authority  of 
this  government,  acting  locally  to  protect  the  citizen  who  goes 
there  to  settle,  and  to  protect  the  citizen  who  is  in  transitu 
between  these  countries,  without  any  authority  connected  with 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Government  here, — when  they  are 
communicating  fi'om  time  to  time  this  state  of  things  existing  in 
those  countries,  I  submit  that  to  abandon  them,  in  face  of  our 
obligation  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and 
other  high  obligations,  is  not  conformable  to  that  duty  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Well,  then,  there  is  the  boundary  question  with  Texas.  Why, 
sir,  at  this  very  moment  we  learn  through  the  public  papers  that 
Texas  has  sent  her  civil  commissioners  to  Santa  Fe,  or  into  New 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  her  authority  ; 
and  if  you  leave  the  Texas  boundary  question  unsettled,  and 
establish  no  government  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  I  venture  to 
say  that,  before  we  meet  again  next  December,  we  shall  hear  of 
some  civil  commotion,  perhaps  the  shedding  of  blood,  in  the 
contest  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas  with  respect  to  the 
boundary ;  for,  without  meaning  to  express  at  this  time,  or  at 
any  time,  any  positive  opinion  on  that  question,  we  know  that 
the  people  of  Santa  Fe  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  government 
of  Texas,  and  as  much  convinced  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
Texai,  that  they  constitute  no  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Texas, 
as  we  know  Texas  to  be  earnest  in  asserting  the  contrary,  and 
affirming  her  right  to  all  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
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Grande  to  its  uppermost  sources.  Is  it  right,  then,  to  leave  these 
Territories  unprovided  for  ?  Is  it  right  to  leave  this  important 
question  of  the  boundary  between  Nev?  Mexico  and  Texas  un- 
settled, to  produce  possibly  the  fearful  consequences  to  which  I 
adverted  ? 

Sir,  on  these  questions,  I  believe, — though  I  do  not  recollect 
the  exact  state  of  the  vote  in  committee, — that  there  was  no 
serious  diversity  of  opinion.  We  all  thought  we  should  estab- 
lish governments  for  them  if  we  could ;  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
should  make  the  attempt,  and  if  we  failed,  after  making  the 
attempt,  we  should  stand  irreproachable  for  any  voluntary  aban- 
donment or  neglect  of  them  on  our  part. 

The  next  question  which  arose  before  the  committee,  after 
having  agreed  upon  the  proposal  to  be  made  to  Texas  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  between  her  and  New  Mexico,  was 
the  question  of  the  union  of  these  three  measures  in  one  bill. 
And  upon  that  subject,  sir,  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which 
had  developed  itself  in  the  Senate  displayed  itself  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

[A  senator,  in  his  seat. — What  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  Texas?] 

Mr.  Clay. — Ah  !  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  Texas,  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  her  title  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  north 
of  the  proposed  line.  The  committee,  I  hope,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Senate,  thought  it  best  not  to  fill  up  that  blank  until 
the  last  moment,  upon  the  final  reading  of  the  bill ;  that  if  it  were 
inserted  in  the  bill  it  would  go  out  to  the  country,  and  might 
lead  to  improper  speculation  in  the  stock  markets ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  better  to  leave  it  out  until  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill. — When  we  arrive  at  that  point,  which  I  hope  we  shall 
do  in  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  propose  the  sum 
Avhich  has  been  thought  of  by  the  committee. 

Sir,  The  committee  recommended  the  union  of  these  three 
measures.  If  the  senator  from  Missouri  will  allow  me  the  benefit 
of  those  two  cannons  pointed  to  thi.s  side  of  tlie  liouse,  [alluding 
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to  two  volumes  of  Hatsel,]  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  him.     I 
believe  the  senator  from  Missouri  has  them  on  his  table. 

[Mr.  Benton. — They  are  in  the  Secretary's  office.] 

The  union  of  these  three  measures  in  one  bill  has  been  objected 
to,  and  has  been  already  very  much  discussed  in  the  Senate.  Out 
of  respect  to  the  senator  from  Missouri  and  to  the  Senate,  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  give  some  answer  to  the  argument  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Senate  some  days  ago,  to  show  that  it  was 
improper  to  connect  them  together.  I  must  begin  by  stating 
what  I  imderstand  to  be  Parliamentary  law  in  this  country.  It 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress ; 
and  if  you  please,  sir,  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  has  been 
respected  as  authority,  and  used,  I  believe,  in  most  of  the  delib- 
erative bodies  in  this  country.  Now,  sir,  either  the  senator  from 
Missouri  or  myself  totally  misunderstands  what  is  meant  by 
Hatsel  in  the  use  of  the  word  "tacking."  We  have  no  such 
thing  as  tacking  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term.  Jefferson  has 
no  chapter  in  his  Manual  on  this  subject  of  tacking.  Hatsel 
first.  Tacking  in  England  is  this  :  By  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land,— or,  in  other  words,  by  the  practice  of  England,  which 
makes  her  Constitution, — money  bills,  supply  bills,  bills  of 
subsidy  and  aid  of  all  kinds,  are  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Lords  are  oblig-ed  to 
take  them  word  for  word,  without  making  any  amendment  what- 
ever. They  are  sent  in  that  shape  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown 
is  obliged  to  take  them  without  amendment  at  all.  The  practice 
of  tacking  in  England  is  this :  knowing  that  a  money  bill  is 
obliged  to  be  passed  without  any  alteration  or  amendment  in  the 
Lords,  the  Commons  in  England  frequently,  when  they  have  a 
public  object  or  measure  to  carry  out,  tack  that  measure  to  a 
money  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  They  know  that 
the  overruling  necessity  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown  is 
such  that  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  granted  to  them, 
agree  to  that  clause  favorable  perhaps  to  liberty,  or  to  something 
else  that  is  tacked  on  (o  it.      The  pi-ocess  of  ta(dfing  in  England 
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is  therefore  objected  to  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  aristocfacy 
always.  It  is  never  objected  to  by  the  Commons. — And  accord- 
ing as  the  prevalence  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, or  of  the  public  branch  of  the  legislature  takes  place, 
the  practice  of  tacking  is  resorted  to.  Hence  the  quotation  read 
by  the  senator  the  other  day  from  Chancellor  Finch.  The  King 
always,  and  the  Lords  always  complain  of  it.  Hatsel,  in  the 
very  loose  and  very  unsatisfactory  work  of  his  wliich  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  complains  of  it ;  but  the  fact  is, 
the  process  of  tacking  in  England  is  favorable  to  liberty ;  it  is 
favorable  to  the  Commons  of  England.  It  is  never  objected  to 
by  them,  but  it  is  always  objected  to  by  the  Crown  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. Her  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  get  the  money  without 
being  obliged  to  make  any  concessions  to  her  subjects  ;  and 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be  equally  disposed  with  her  Majesty 
to  think  it  very  wrong  to  be  compelled  to  swallow  the  whole. 
They  would  be  willing  to  take  the  money,  but  they  would  have 
to  take  along  with  it  the  clause  which  has  been  tacked  on  in 
favor  of  personal  liberty  or  of  some  rights  of  the  subjects. 

Sir,  I  had  intended  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  honorable  senator ;  but,  reall3%  I  think  it  is 
hardly  necessary.  You  find  in  the  third  volume  of  Hatsel  that 
he  has  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  bills  tacked  to  bills  of  supply. 
I  repeat,  sir,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  that  tacking  process 
in  this  country.  And  why  ?  Because,  although  lax  bills  and 
other  bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  bv  tbe 
Constitution  are  required  to  originate  there,  the  Senate  have  a 
right  to  am.end,  to  strike  out  any  clause,  to  reduce  the  tax,  or 
to  make  any  additions  or  amendment  which  they  please.  The 
Senate  is  under  no  such  restraint  as  is  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England.  Hence  we  have  no  such  thing  as  tacking,  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliamentar}'  sense  of  the  term.  But  tacking,  even  in  Eng- 
land, is  confined  to  what  are  considered  incongruous  measures. 
Now,  sir,  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  incongruity  in 
these  measures  :  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California :  a  bill 
establishing-  a  Territorial  government  in  Utah  ;  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  Territorial    government    for    New  Mexico ;    and  what  is 
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indispensable,  if  we  give  her  a  government,  a  bill  providing 
what  shall  be  her  boundary,  provided  Texas  shall  accede  to  the 
liberal  proposal  made  to  her  ?  Is  there  any  thing,  I  ask,  incongru- 
ous in  all  this  ?  Where  is  it  ?  What  is  the  incongruity  ?  What 
is  the  indignity  ?  for  I  have  heard  time  after  time  that  it  is  undig- 
nified, or  that  it  is  ill-treating  California,  to  attach  her  to  those 
portions  of  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  included  in  Utah  and 
New  Mexico.  What  is  the  indignity  ?  I  admit  that  in  general, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  business,  it  is  better  not  to  make  any 
one  bill  complex,  or  even  to  embrace  too  great  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  a  congruous  nature.  But  that  rests  in  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.  It  rests  in  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  Sir, 
it  has  been  said  that  California  has  set  us  a  very  good  example, 
by  providing  by  her  Constitution  that  no  two  subjects  are  to  be 
united  in  the  same  bill.  Lt)uisiana  has  done  the  same  thing:  in 
her  Constitution.  Ask  the  senator  from  Louisiana,  or  ask  an 
honorable  member  of  that  Legislature,  who  has  just  arrived  here 
from  Baton  Rouge,  and  they  will  tell  you  to  what  vast  incon- 
venience legislative  action  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  this 
Constitutional  restriction.  What  are  incongruous  subjects,  what 
are  distinct  subjects,  is  a  matter  not  always  absolutely  certain. 
If  any  thing  which  is  thought  incongruous  is  incorporated  in  a 
bill  in  that  Legislature,  it  is  sent  to  the  judiciary,  and  if  the  judi- 
ciary thinks  the  subjects  are  incongruous,  the  law  can  not  be 
constitutional,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  declared  that  the  Legislature 
should  pass  only  congruous  bills.  I  have  been  told,  and  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  can  state  whether  I  have  been  coi-rectly 
informed  or  not,  that  in  two  or  three  instances  laws  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  in  consequence  of  this  Constitutional  restriction 
upon  legislative  action,  and  the  Courts  would  not  enforce  them. 
I  mentioned,  sir,  a  while  ago,  acts  which  embraced  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  legislation.  I  referred  to  an  act  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  military  academy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1838,  and  for  other  purposes.  That  act  makes  thirty  or 
forty  appropriations  for  different  objects  !     It  makes  appropi'ialions 
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for  the  documentary  history  of  the  revolution,  for  continuing 
the  construction  of  the  patent  office,  for  furnishing  machinery 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  outfit  of  the  branch  mint  at 
New  Orleans,  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega ;  for  the  salaries  of  the 
governor,  chief  judge,  associate  justices,  district  attorney,  mar- 
shal, and  pay  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  the  expense  there  of  taking 
the  census,  and  for  other  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of 
that  Territory,  and  in  relation  to  the  investment  in  State  stock 
of  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Smithson,  of  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  at  Washington,  in  this  district,  an  institu- 
tion we  denominate  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  and 
various  other  acts  are  all  comprehended  in  a  bill  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Now,  sir,  after  this,  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  want  of 
power,  or  any  non-conformity  in  the  practice  of  Congress,  in 
endeavoring  to  unite  together,  not  three  incongruous  and  dis- 
cordant measures,  but  three  measures  of  the  same  character, 
having,  in  different  form,  the  same  general  object  ? 

I  will  pass  on,  with  a  single  observation  on  an  amendment 
introduced  by  the  committee  into  the  Territorial  bill.  To  that 
amendment  I  was  opposed,  but  it  was  carried  in  the  committee. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  section  of 
one  of  the  bills  limiting  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
upon  the  subject  of  laws  which  it  may  pass.  Among  other 
limitations,  it  declares  "that  the  Territorial  Legislature  shall 
have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  in  respect  to  African  Slavery." 
I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  attach  much  importance  to  the 
amendment, which  was  proposed  by  an  honorable  senator,  now  in 
my  eye,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  effect 
of  that  clause  will  at  once  be  understood  by  the  Senate.  It 
speaks  of  "  African  "  Slavery.  The  word  African  was  intro- 
duced so  as  to  leave  the  government  at  liberty  to  legislate  as  it 
might  think  proper  on  any  other  condition  of  Slavery, — "Peon" 
or  "Indian"  Slavery,  which  has  so  long  existed  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  The  object  was  to  impose  a  restriction  upon 
tliem  as  to  the  passage  of  any  law  either  to  admit  or  exclude 
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African  Slavery,  or  of  any  law  restricting  it.  The  effect  of  that 
amendment  will  at  once  be  seen.  If  the  Territorial  Legislature 
can  pass  no  law  with  respect  to  African  Slavery,  the  state  of  the 
law  as  it  exists  now  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
will  continue  to  exist  until  the  people  form  a  Constitution  for 
themselves,  when  they  can  settle  the  question  of  Slavery  as  they 
please.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  admit  or  exclude  it.  They 
will  be  restrained  on  the  one  hand  from  its  admission,  and  on 
the  other  from  its  exclusion.  Sir,  I  shall  not  repeat  now  the 
expression  of  opinion  which  I  have  already  announced  to  the 
Senate  as  being  held  by  me  on  this  subject.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  law  of  Mexico,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  legislation 
can  take  place, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  edict  of  a  dictator,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  by  the  act  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  Mexico, — by  all  these  modes  of  legislation,  Slavery 
has  been  abolished  there.  I  am  aware  that  some  other  senators 
entertain  a  different  opinion  ;  but  without  going  into  discussion 
of  that  question,  which  I  think  altogether  unnecessary,  I  feel 
authorized  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  jurists  of  the 
United  States,  is  in  coincidence  with  that  which  I  entertain ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  at  this  moment,  by  law  and  in  fact,  there  is  no 
Slavery  there,  unless  it  is  possible  that  some  gentlemen  from  the 
slave  States,  in  passing  through  that  country,  may  have  taken 
along  their  body  slaves.  In  point  of  fact,  and  in  point  of  law,  I 
entertain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session.  Sir,  we  have  heard  since,  from  authority  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  from  no  less  authority  than  that  of  the  delegate 
from  New  Mexico,  that  labor  can  be  there  obtained  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  dollars  per  month  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  got  at  that  rate, 
can  any  body  suppose  that  any  owner  of  slaves  would  ever  carry 
them  to  that  country,  where  he  could  only  get  three  or  four  dol- 
lars per  month  for  them  ? 

I  believe,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  said  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  me  to  say ;  but  there  remain  two  or  three 
subjects  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  close 
what  I  have  to  offer  for  the  consideratio-n  of  the  Senate. 
26 
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The  next  subject  upon  which  the  committee  acted  was  that  of 
Fugitive  slaves.  The  committee  have  proposed  two  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Mason),  whenever  the  bill  is  taken  up.  The  first  of  these 
amendments  provides  that  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave,  when 
leaving  his  own  State,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable, — for  some- 
times, in  the  hot  pursuit  of  an  immediate  runaway,  it  may  not 
}>e  in  the  power  of  the  master  to  wait  to  get  such  record,  and  he 
will  always  do  it  if  it  is  possible, — shall  carry  with  him  a  record 
from  the  State  from  which  the  fugitive  has  fled ;  which  record 
shall  contain  an  adjudication  of  two  facts ;  first,  the  fact  of 
Slavery,  and  secondly,  the  fact  of  elopement ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  such  a  general  description  of  the  slave  as  the  court  shall 
be  enabled  to  give  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be  brought 
before  it.  It  also  provides  that  this  record,  taken  from  the 
county  court,  or  from  the  court  of  record  in  the  slaveholding 
State,  shall  be  taken  to  the  free  State,  and  shall  be  there  held  to 
be  competent  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  which  it  avows. 
Now,  sir,  I  heard  objection  made  to  this,  that  it  would  be  an 
inconvenience  and  an  expense  to  the  slaveholder.  I  think  the 
expense  will  be  very  trifling  to  the  great  advantages  which  will 
result.  The  expenses  will  be  only  two  or  three  dollars  for 
the  seal  of  the  court,  and  the  certificate  and  attestation  of  the 
clerk,  etc.  Sir,  we  know  the  just  reverence  and  respect  in  which 
records  are  ever  held.  The  slaveholder  himself  will  feel,  when 
he  goes  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  with  this  record,  that  he  has  got  a 
security  which  he  never  possessed  before  for  the  recovery  of  his 
property.  And  when  the  attestation  of  the  clerk,  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  is  exhibited  to  the  citizen  of  Ohio,  that  citizen  will 
be  disposed  to  respect,  and  bound  to  respect,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  a  record  thus  exhibited,  coming  from  a  sister 
State.  The  inconvenience  will  be  very  slight,  very  inconsider- 
able, compared  with  the  great  security  of  the  slaveholder. 

With  respect  to  the  other  amendment  oftered  by  the  committee 
to  the  fugitive  bill,  I  regretted  extremely  to  hear  the  senator  from 
Arkansas  object  so  earnestly  and  so  seriously  to  it.  I  did  not 
pretend  to  question  his  right,  or  the  right  of  any  other  senator, 
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but  he  will  surely  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  kindness,  that  of  all  the 
Stales  in  this  Union,  without  exception,  I  will  not  except  even 
Vii'ginia  herself.  I  believe  that  the  State  which  suffers  more 
than  any  other  by  the  escaping  of  slaves  from  their  owners,  seek- 
ing refuge  either  in  Canada,  or  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  Kentucky  is  the  one.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
State  of  Arkansas  ever  lost  a  slave.  They  may,  very  possibly, 
once  in  awhile,  run  off  to  the  Indians,  but  very  rarely.  So  of 
other  interior  States.  So  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  a  slave  escapes  from  their  seaports,  but  very 
rarely  by  land.  Kentucky  is  the  most  suffering  State,  but  I 
venture  to  anticipate  for  my  own  State,  that  she  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  President,  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind  we  must  deal  fairly 
and  honestly  by  all.  We  must  recollect  that  there  are  feelings, 
and  interests,  and  sympathies  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and 
no  man  who  has  ever  brought  his  mind  seriously  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  suitable  measure  for  the  re-capture  of  runaway 
slaves,  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  owner  of  the  slave  could 
go  into  this  non-slaveholding  State,  and  seize  the  negro,  put  his 
hands  upon  him,  and  the  whole  world  would  recognize  the  truth 
of  his  ownership  of  property,  and  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  that 
property,  thei'e  would  be  no  difficulty  then  in  those  States  where 
prejudice  against  Slavery  exists  in  the  highest  degree.  But  he 
goes  to  a  State  which  does  not  recognize  Slavery.  Recollect 
how  different  the  state  of  fact  is  now  from  what  it  was  in  1793, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  There  were  then,  comparatively,  few  free 
persons  of  color, — few,  compared  to  the  numbers  which  exist  at 
present.  By  the  progress  of  emancipation  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  the  multiplication  of  them  by  natural  causes,  vast 
numbers  of  them  have  rushed  to  the  free  States.  There  are 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston, — I  have 
not  looked  into  the  precise  number, — some  eight  or  ten  to  one 
in  proportion  to  the  number  there  were  in  1793,  when  the  act 
passed. 
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In  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  blacks,  multiplied  in  the 
free  States,  does  the  difficulty  increase  of  recovering  a  fugitive 
from  a  slaveholding  State.  Recollect,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
rule  of  law  is  reversed  in  the  two  classes  of  States.  In  the 
wlaveholding  States  the  rule  is,  that  color  implies  Slavery,  and 
the  onus  prohandi  of  freedom  is  thrown  on  the  persons  claiming 
it,  as  every  person  in  the  slaveholding  States  is  regarded  prima 
facie  as  a  slave.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  go  to  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  color  implies  freedom  and  not  Slavery. 
Every  man  who  is  seen  in  the  free  States,  though  he  be  a  man 
of  color,  is  regarded  as  free.  And  when  a  stranger  from  Vir- 
ginia or  Kentucky  goes  to  remote  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
sees  a  black  person,  who  perhaps  has  been  living  there  for  years, 
and  claims  him  to  be  his  slave,  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the 
neighborhood  are  naturally  and  necessarily  excited  in  favor  of 
the  colored  person.  "We  all  respect  these  feelings,  where  they 
are  honestly  entertained.  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  to  do  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  ?  You  will  give  every  satisfaction  that  can  be  given 
that  the  person  whom  you  propose  to  arrest  is  your  property,  and 
is  a  fugitive  from  your  service  or  labor.  That  is  the  extent  of 
one  amendment  which  we  propose  to  offer,  but  there  is  also 
another.  The  amendment  upon  which  I  have  been  commenting 
provides  for  the  production  of  a  record.  Now,  what  is  the  incon- 
venience of  that  ?  It  provides  that  when  the  owner  of  the  slave 
shall  arrest  his  property  in  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  shall 
take  him  before  the  proper  functionary  to  obtain  a  certificate  to 
authorize  the  return  of  that  property  to  the  State  from  which  he 
fled,  and  if  he  declares  to  that  functionary  at  the  time  that  he  is 
a  free  man  and  not  a  slave,  what  does  the  provision  require  the 
officer  to  do  ?  Why,  to  take  a  bond  from  the  agent  or  owner 
that  he  will  carry  the  black  person  back  to  the  count v  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled ;  and  that  at  the  first  court  which  may 
sit  after  his  return,  he  shall  be  carried  there,  if  he  again  assert 
the  right  to  his  freedom ;  the  court  shall  affbrd  and  the  owner 
shall  afford  to  him  all  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  establish  his  right  to  freedom.  Now,  no  surety  is  even 
required  of  the  master.     The  committee  thought,  and  in  that  I 
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believe  they  all  concurred,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  demand  of 
a  stranger,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  home,  surety  to  take  back 
the  slave  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  The  trial  by  jury  is 
what  is  demanded  by  the  nou-slaveholding  States.  Well,  we  put 
the  party  claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  back  to  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  and  give  him  trial  by  jury  in  that  State. 

Well,  sir,  ought  we  not  to  make  this  concession  ?  It  is  but 
very  little  inconvenience.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  will  be  the 
practical  operation  of  this.  It  will  be  this :  When  a  slave  has 
escaped  from  the  master,  and  taken  a  refuge  in  a  free  State,  and 
that  master  eomes  to  re-capture  him  and  take  him  back  to  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  the  slave  will  cry  out,  "I  do  not  know 
the  man  ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  ;  I  am  a  free  man."  He 
will  say  any  thmg  and  do  any  thing  to  preserve  to  himself  that 
freedom  of  which  he  is  for  the  moment  in  possession.  He  will 
assert  most  confidently  before  the  Judge  that  he  is  a  free  man. 
But  take  him  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  to  his  com- 
rades, and  he  will  state  the  truth,  and  will  relinquish  all  claim  to 
freedom.  The  practical  operation,  therefore,  of  the  amendment 
which  we  have  proposed,  will  be  attended  with  not  the  least 
earthly  inconvenience  to  the  party  claiming  the  fugitive.  The 
case  is  bond  without  surety.  The  bond  is  transmitted  by  the 
officer  taking  it  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  State  from  which 
he  has  fled.  That  officer  sees  that  the  bond  is  executed,  and 
that  the  slave  is  taken  before  the  Court.  Perhaps,  before  the 
slave  reaches  home,  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  slave ; 
there  is  an  end  of  the  bond  and  an  end  of  the  trouble  about  the 
master.  Is  this  unreasonable  ?  Is  it  not  a  proper  and  rational 
concession  to  the  prejudices,  if  you  please,  which  exist  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States  ?  Sir,  our  rights  are  to  be  asserted  ;  our 
rights  are  to  be  maintained.  They  will  be  asserted  and  main- 
tained in  a  manner  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  sensibilities 
of  others.  And,  in  requiring  such  a  bond  as  this  amendment 
proposes  to  exact  from  the  owner,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
slightest  inconvenience  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  he  ought 
to  complain. 

Sir,  there  is  one  opinion  prevailing, — I  hope  not  extensively, — 
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in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  which  nothing  we  can 
do  will  conciliate.  I  allude  to  that  opinion  that  asserts  that  there 
is  a  hio-her  law, — a  divine  law, — a  natural  law, — which  entitles 
a  man,  under  whose  roof  a  runaway  has  come,  to  give  him 
assistance,  and  succor,  and  hospitality.  A  divine  law,  a  natural 
law !  and  who  are  they  that  venture  to  tell  us  what  is  divine  and 
what  is  natural  law  ?  Where  are  their  credentials  of  prophecy  ? 
Why,  sir,  we  are  told  that  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  some 
of  these  people  at  New  York,  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  were 
rejected,  and  that  the  name  even  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
treated  with  sacrilege  and  contempt  by  these  propagators  of  a 
divine  law,  of  a  natural  law  which  they  have  discovered  above 
all  laws  and  Constitutions.  If  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  our 
Saviour  and  all  others,  are  to  be  rejected,  will  they  condescend 
to  show  us  their  authority  for  propagating  this  new  law,  this 
new  divine  law  of  which  they  speak  ?  The  law  of  nature,  sir  ! 
Look  at  it  as  it  is  promulgated,  and  even  admitted  or  threatened 
to  be  enforced,  in  some  quarters  of  the  world.  Well,  sir,  some 
of  these  people  have  discovered  another  plausible  law  of  nature. 
There  is  a  large  class  who  say  that  if  a  man  has  acquired,  no 
matter  whether  by  his  own  exertions  or  by  inheritance,  a  vast 
estate,  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  himself 
and  family,  I  who  am  starving,  am  entitled  by  a  law  of  nature 
to  have  a  portion  of  these  accumulated  goods  to  save  me  from 
the  death  which  threatens  me.  Here  are  you,  with  your  barns 
full,  with  your  warehouses  full  of  goods,  collected  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  your  kitchens  and  laundries  and  pantries  all 
full  of  that  which  conduces  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of 
man ;  and  here  am  I  standing  by,  as  Lazarus  at  the  gate  of  the 
rich  man,  perishing  from  hunger, — will  not  the  law  of  nature 
allow  me  to  take  enough  of  your  superabundance  to  save  me  a 
little  while  from  that  death  which  is  inevitable  without  I  do  it? 
Why,  sir,  trace  this  pretended  law  of  nature,  about  which, 
seriously,  none  of  the  philosophers  are  agreed,  and  apply  it  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  solemn  ceremonies  of  life.  Go 
to  a  Mahometan  country,  and  the  Mahometan  will  tell  you  that 
you  are  entitled  to  as  many  wives  as  you  can  get.      Come  next 
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to  a  Christian  country,  and  you  will  be  told  that  you  are  entitled 
to  but  one.  Go  to  our  friends  the  Shakers,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  you  are  entitled  to  none.  But  there  are  persons  in  this 
age  of  enlightenment  and  progress  and  civilization,  who  will  rise 
up  in  public  assemblages,  and,  denouncing  the  church  and  all 
that  is  sacred  that  belongs  to  it, — denouncing  the  founders  of 
the  religion  which  all  profess  and  revere, — will  tell  you  that  not- 
wilhstanding  the  solemn  oath  which  they  have  taken  by  kissing 
the  book  to  carry  out  into  full  effect  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  there  is  a  law  of  their  God, — a  divine 
law,  which  they  have  found  out  and  nobody  else  has, — superior  and 
paramount  to  all  human  law ;  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  obey 
this  human  law,  but  the  divine  law,  of  which,  by  some  inspira- 
tion, by  some  means  undisclosed,  they  have  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge. That  is  the  class  of  persons  which  we  do  not  propose 
to  conciliate  by  any  amendment,  by  any  concession  which  we 
can  make. 

But  the  committee,  in  considering  this  delicate  subject,  and 
looking  at  the  feelings  and  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, thought  it  best  to  offer  these  two  provisions, — that  which 
requires  the  production  of  a  record  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  and  that  which  requires  a  bond  to  grant  to  the  real  claim- 
ant of  his  freedom  a  trial  by  jury,  in  the  place  where  that  trial 
ought  to  take  place  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  if  it  take  place  anywhere.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  have  been  presented, 
and  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  we 
propose  to  give  the  fugitive  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  State 
from  which  he  fled.  The  statement  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  perfectly  true,  that  the  greatest  facilities  are  always 
extended  to  every  man  of  color  in  the  slaveholding  States  who 
sues  for  freedom.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  person  thus  suing  to  procure  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment in  his  favor,  if  there  were  even  slight  grounds  in  support 
of  his  claim.  And,  sir,  so  far  is  the  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a 
person  suing  for  his  freedom  carried,  that  few  members  of  the 
bar  appear  against  them.     I  will  mention,  though  in  no  boastful 
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spirit,  that  I  myself  never  appeared  but  once  in  my  life  against  a 
person  suing  for  his  freedom,  but  have  appeared  for  them  in 
many  instances  without  charging  them  a  solitary  cent.  That,  I 
believe,  is  the  general  course  of  the  liberal  and  eminent  portion 
of  the  bar  throughout  the  country.  One  case  I  made  an  excep- 
tion, but  it  was  a  case  when  I  appeared  for  a  particular  friend. 
I  told  him :  "  Sir,  I  will  not  appear  against  your  negroes  unless 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have  no  right  to  freedom  ;  and 
even  if  I  shall  become,  after  the  progress  of  the  trial,  convinced 
that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom,  I  shall  abandon  your  cause." 
I  venture  to  say,  then,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  tenderness  of 
treatment  to  that  portion  of  our  population,  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  them,  and  the  supply  of  their  wants,  nothing 
can  be  found  in  the  slaveholding  Stateg  that  is  not  honorable  and 
creditable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  measure  remaining  upon  which  I  shall 
say  a  word  now,  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  is,  I  believe,  precious  little  of  it.  I  believe 
the  first  man  in  my  life  that  I  ever  heard  denounce  that  trade  was 
a  Southern  man — John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  time  within  the  last  forty  years  when,  if  earnestly 
pressed  upon  Congress,  there  would  not  have  been  found  a 
majority,  perhaps  a  majority  from  the  slaveholding  States  them- 
selves, in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  this  District. 
The  bill  which  the  committee  has  reported  is  founded  upon  the 
law  of  Maryland,  as  it  existed  when  this  District  was  set  apart 
and  ceded  to  the  United  States. — Maryland  has  since  very  often 
changed  her  laws. — What  is  their  exact  condition  at  present,  I 
am  not  aware.  I  have  heard  that  she  has  made  a  change  at  the 
last  session,  and  I  am  told  that  they  may  be  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.  Sir,  some  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  great  concession  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
North  to  abolish  this  slave-trade.  Now,  1  have  seen  some  of  the 
rabid  abolition  papers  denounce  it  as  amounting  to  nothing, 
Tliey  do  not  cai'e  for  that.  And  will  my  friends,  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  respect  to  their  course  in  rel.ilion  to  this  measure?     At 
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the  beginning  of  this  session,  as  you  know,  that  offensive  pro- 
viso, called  the  "Wilmot  proviso,"  was  what  was  most  appre- 
hended, and  what  all  the  slaveholding  States  were  most  desirous 
to  get  rid  of.  Well,  sir,  by  the  operation  of  causes  upon  the 
Northern  mind  friendly  to  the  Union,  hopes  are  inspired  which, 
I  trust,  will  not  be  frustrated  in  the  progress  of  this  measure, 
that  the  North,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  North,  are 
now  willing  to  dispense  with  the  proviso.  When,  three  months 
ago,  I  offered  certain  resolutions,  and  when  to  these  measures  it 
was  objected,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  they  were  simply  carry- 
ing out  my  own  plan,  my  honorable  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
at  the  moment,  justly  pointed  out  the  essential  differences  between 
the  plan,  as  contained  in  the  resolutions  offered  by  me,  and  that 
now  presented  by  the  committee. 

At  the  time  I  offered  those  resolutions,  knowing  what  con- 
sequences, and,  as  I  sometimes  feared,  fatal  consequences,  might 
result  from  the  fact  of  the  North  insisting  on  the  proviso,  by 
way  of  compensation,  in  one  of  those  resolutions  which  I 
offered, — the  second  one, — I  stated  two  truths,  one  of  law  and 
one  of  fact,  which  I  thought  ought  to  satisfy  the  North  that 
it  ought  no  longer  to  insist  on  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Those 
truths  were  not  incorporated  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  they  exist,  nevertheless,  as  truths.  I  believe  them 
both  now  as  much  as  I  did  in  February  last.  I  know  there  are 
others  who  do  not  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  Every  senator 
must  decide  for  himself,  as  the  country  will  decide  for  itself, 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  considered.  Well,  when  our 
Southern  friends  found  they  were  rid  of  the  proviso,  they  were 
highly  satisfied,  and  I  shared  with  them  in  their  satisfaction. 
If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  great  m.ajority  of  them  would 
have  said,  "  If,  Mr.  Clat,  you  had  not  put  those  two  obnoxious 
truths  in  them,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  with  your  reso- 
lution." Well,  sir,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  enactment  into  laws  of  the  two  truths  to 
which  I  refer,  but  I  fear  there  are  some  of  our  Southern  brethren 
who  are  not  satisfied.  There  are  some  who  say  that  there  is 
yet  the  Wilmot  proviso,  under  another  form,  lurking  in  the 
27 
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mountains  of  Mexico,  in  the  natural  fact  to  which  my  honorable 
friend  from  Massachusetts  adverted,  as  I  myself  did  when  I 
hinted  that  the  law  of  nature  was  adverse  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  there.  Now,  as  you  find  that  just  desire  is  to  be 
obtained,  there  is  something  further,  there  are  other  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  adjustment  of  these  unhappy  subjects  of  dif- 
ference, and  of  obtaining  that  which  is  most  to  be  desired,  the 
cementing  of  the  bonds  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  despair,  I  will  not  despair,  that  the 
measure  will  be  carried.  And  I  would  almost  stake  my  exist- 
ence, if  I  dared,  that  if  these  measures  Avliich  have  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Tliirteen  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to-morrow,  and  their  votes  were  taken  upon  them, 
there  would  be  nine-tenths  of  tliem  in  favor  of  the  pacification 
which  is  embodied  in  that  report. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  been  looking  at? — What  are 
we  looking  at  ?  The  "proviso;"  an  abstraction  always;  thrust 
upon  the  South  by  the  North  against  all  necessities  of  the  case, 
against  all  the  warnings  which  the  North  ought  to  have  listened 
to  coming  from  the  South ;  pressed  unnecessarily  for  any 
Northern  object ;  opposed,  I  admit,  by  the  South,  with  a  degree 
of  earnestness  uncalled  for,  I  think,  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vision, but  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  natural  to  the  South, 
and  which  the  North  itself  perhaps  would  have  displayed,  if  a 
reversal  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union 
could  have  taken  place.  Why  do  you  of  the  North  press  it  ? 
You  say,  because  it  is  in  obedience  to  certain  sentiments  in 
behalf  of  human  freedom  and  human  rights  which  you  enter- 
tain. You  are  likely  to  accomplish  those  objects  at  once  by  the 
progress  of  events,  without  pressing  this  obnoxious  measure. — 
You  may  retort,  why  is  it  opposed  at  the  South  ? — It  is  opposed 
at  the  South  because  the  South  feels  that,  when  once  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery  begins,  there  is  no  seeing  where 
it  is  to  end.  Begin  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  begin  it 
in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  and  California ; 
assert  your  power  there  to-day,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  protesta- 
tions,— and  you  are  not  wanting  in  making  protestations, — iha( 
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you  have  no  purpose  of  extending  it  to  the  Southern  States, 
what  security  can  you  give  them  that  a  new  sect  will  not 
arise  with  a  new  version  of  the  Constitution,  or  with  something 
above  or  below  the  Constitution,  which  shall  authorize  them 
to  carry  their  notions  into  the  bosoms  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  endeavor  to  emancipate  from  bondage  all  the  slaves  there  ? 
Sir,  the  South  has  felt  that  her  security  lies  in  denying  at  the 
threshold  your  right  to  touch  the  subject  of  slavery.  She 
said,  "  Begin,  and  who  can  tell  where  you  will  end  ?  Let 
one  generation  begin  and  assert  the  doctrine  for  the  moment, 
forbearing  as  they  may  be  in  order  to  secure  their  present 
objects,  their  successors  may  arise  with  new  notions,  and  new 
principles,  and  new  expositions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
nature,  and  carry  those  notions  and  new  principles  into  the 
bosom  of  the  slaveholding  States."  The  cases,  then,  gentlemen 
of  the  North  and  gentlemen  of  the  South,  do  not  stand  upon 
an  equal  footing.  When  you,  on  the  one  hand,  unnecessarily 
press  an  offensive  and  unnecessary  measure  on  the  South,  the 
South  repels  it  from  the  highest  of  all  human  motives  of  action, 
the  security  of  property  and  life,  and  every  thing  else  interesting 
and  valuable  in  life. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  have  got  rid,  as  I  had  hoped,  of  all 
these  troubles, — after  this  Wilmot  proviso  has  disappeared,  as 
I  trust  it  may  both  in  this  and  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, — 
after  we  have  been  disputing  two  or  three  years  more,  on 
the  one  hand,  about  a  mere  abstraction,  and  on  the  other,  if  it 
were  fiaught  with  evil,  not  so  much  present  as  distant  and 
future,  when  we  are  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  what  are  the 
new  difficulties  that  spring  up  around  us  ?  Matters  of  form. 
The  purest  question  of  form,  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
mind  of  man, — whether  we  shall  combine  in  one  united  bill 
three  measures,  all  of  which  are  necessary,  or  separate  them 
into  three  distinct  bills,  passing  each  in  its  turn,  if  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  feelings  of  attachment  to  the 
Union,  of  love  for  iis  past  glory,  of  anticipation  of  its  future 
benefits  and   happiness;  a  fi^aternnl   feeling  which,  I  trust,  will 
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be  common  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  desire  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  to  prosper  as  we  have 
prospered  heretofore,  to  hold  up  to  the  civilized  world  the 
example  of  one  great  and  glorious  Republic,  fulfilling  the  high 
destiny  that  belongs  to  it,  demonstrating  beyond  all  doubt 
man's  capacity  for  self-government;  these  motives  and  these 
considerations  will,  I  trust,  animate  us  all,  bringing  us  together 
to  dismiss  alike  questions  of  abstraction  and  form,  and  con- 
summating the  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heal  not  one  only, 
but  all  the  wounds  of  the  country. 


ADDEESS  TO  KOSSUTH. 


D£CX:MB£K     1851. 


The  last  public  service  rendered  to  his  country  by  Henry  Clat,  is  found 
in  his  brief  address  to  Louis  Kossuth,  the  exiled  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
movement  for  independence.  Mr.  Clat  warmly  sympathized  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  people  of  Hungary  and  their  brave  leaders,  yet  he  depre- 
cated the  course  recommended  by  Kossuth  to  the  American  Government, 
and  in  a  few  words  explained  to  him  how  unwise  and  inexpedient  it 
would  be  for  our  Government  to  depart  from  the  foreign  policy  laid  down 
by  the  founders  of  our  institutions. 

The  address  is  full  of  significance,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the  pure  patriot- 
ism of  Mr.  ClaT;  and  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  country, — a 
sentiment  that  animated  him  to  the  last  hours  of  his  existence. 


Kossuth  was  received  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  sick  chamber,  at 
the  city  of  Washington.  Several  distinguished  individuals  were 
present  at  the  interview.  After  the  usual  forms  of  introduction, 
Mr.  Clat  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"  I  owe  you,  sir,  an  apology  for  not  having  acceded  before  to 
the  desire  you  were  kind  enough  to  intimate  more  than  once  to 
see  me ;  but  really,  my  health  has  been  so  feeble  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  hazard  the  excitement  of  so  interesting  an  interview. 
Beside,  sir  (he  added,  with  some  pleasantry),  your  wonderful 
and  fascinating  eloquence  has  mesmerized  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  people  wherever  you  have  gone,  and  even  some  of  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (waving  his  hand  toward  the  two  or  three 
gentlemen  who  were  present),  that  I  feared  to  come  under  its 
influence,  lest  you  might  shake  my  faith  in  some  principles  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government,  which  I  have 
long  and  consfantly  cherished. 
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"And  in  regard  to  this  matter  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to 
speak  with  that  sincerity  and  candor  which  becomes  the  interest 
the  subject  has  for  you  and  for  myself,  and  which  is  due  to  us 
both,  as  the  votaries  of  freedom. 

"  I  trust  you  will  believe  me,  too,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  enter- 
tain the  liveliest  sympathies  in  every  struggle  for  liberty  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  every  country  ;  and  in  this  1  believe  I  express  the 
universal  sentiment  of  my  countrymen.  But,  sir,  for  the  sake 
of  my  country,  you  must  allow  me  to  protest  against  the  policy 
you  propose  to  her.  Waiving  the  grave  and  momentous  question 
of  the  right  of  one  nation  to  assume  the  executive  power  among 
nations  for  the  enforcement  of  international  law,  or  of  the  right 
of  the  United  Slates  to  dictate  to  Russia  the  character  of  her 
relations  with  the  nations  around  her,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  the  matter. 

"You  tell  us  yourself,  with  great  truth  and  propriety,  that 
mere  sympathy,  or  the  expression  of  sympathy,  can  not  advance 
your  pui'poses.  You  I'equire  'material  aid.'  And  indeed  it  is 
manifest  that  the  mere  declarations  of  sympathy  of  Congress,  or 
of  the  President,  or  of  the  public,  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
we  were  pi'epared  to  enforce  those  declarations  by  a  resort  to 
arms,  and  unless  other  nations  could  see  that  preparation  and 
determination  upon  our  part. 

"  Well,  sir,  suppose  that  war  should  be  the  issue  of  the  course 
you  propose  to  us.  Could  we  then  effect  any  thing  for  you,  our- 
selves, or  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  To  transport  men  and  arras 
across  the  ocean  in  sufficient  numbers  and  quantities  to  be 
effective  against  Russia  and  Austria  would  be  impossible.  It  is 
a  fact  which  perhaps  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the  most 
imperative  reason  with  Great  Britain  for  the  close  of  her  last  war 
with  us,  was  the  immense  cost  of  the  transportation  and  main- 
tenance of  forces  and  munitions  of  war  in  such  a  distant  theater, 
and  yet  she  had  not  perhaps  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  upon 
this  continent  at  any  time.  Upon  land,  Russia  is  invulnerable 
to  us,  as  we  are  to  her.  Upon  the  ocean,  a  war  between  Russia 
and  this  country  would  result  in  mutual  annoyance  to  commerce, 
but  probably  in  little  else.     I  learn  recently  that  her  war  marine 
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is  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  Great 
Britain.  Her  ports  are  few,  her  commerce  limited,  while  we,  on 
our  part,  would  offer  as  a  prey  to  her  cruisers  a  rich  and  extensive 
commerce. 

"  Thus,  sir,  after  effecting  nothing  in  such  a  war,  after  aban- 
doning our  ancient  policy  of  amity  and  non-intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  and  thus  justifying  them  in  abandoning 
the  terms  of  forbearance  and  non-interference  which  they  have 
hitherto  preserved  toward  us ;  after  the  downfall,  perhaps,  of 
the  friends  of  liberal  institutions  in  Europe,  her  despots,  imitat- 
ing, and  provoked  by  our  fatal  example,  may  turn  upon  us  in 
the  hour  of  our  weakness  and  exhaustion,  and,  with  an  almost 
equally  irresistible  force  of  reason  and  of  arms,  they  may  say 
to  us  '  You  have  set  us  the  example.  You  have  quit  your  own, 
to  stand  on  foreign  ground ;  you  have  abandoned  the  policy 
you  professed  in  the  daj^  of  your  weakness,  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people  upon  this  continent,  in  behalf  of  those 
principles,  the  supremacy  of  which  you  say,  is  necessary  to 
your  prosperity, — to  your  existence.  We,  in  our  turn,  believ- 
ing that  your  anarchical  doctrines  are  destructive  of,  and  that 
monarchical  principles  are  essential  to,  the  peace,  security  and 
happiness  of  our  subjects,  will  obliterate  the  bed  which  has 
nourished  such  noxious  weeds  ;  we  will  crush  you  as  the  propa- 
gandist of  doctrines  so  destructive  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  world.' 

"The  indomitable  spirit  of  our  people  might  and  would  be 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  we  might  remain  unsubdued  even 
by  so  tremendous  a  combination ;  but  the  consequences  to  us 
would  be  terrible  enough.  You  must  allow  me,  sir,  to  speak 
thus  freely,  as  I  feel  deeply,  though  my  opinion  may  be  of  but 
little  import,  as  the  expression  of  a  dying  man.  Sir,  the  recent 
melancholy  subversion  of  the  republican  government  of  France, 
and  that  enlightened  nation  voluntarily  placing  its  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  teach  us  to  despair  of  any  present  success 
for  liberal  institutions  in  Europe.  They  give  us  an  impressive 
warning  not  to  rely  upon  others  for  the  vindication  of  our  prin- 
ciples, but  to  look  to  ourselves,  and  to  cherish  with  more  oare 
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than  ever  the  security  of  our  institutions  and  the  preservation  of 
our  policy  and  principles. 

"By  the  policy  to  which  we  have  adhered  since  the  days  of 
Washington,  we  have  prospered  beyond  precedent, — we  have 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  world  than  arms  could 
effect.  We  have  showed  to  other  nations  the  way  to  greatness 
and  happiness  ;  and,  if  we  but  continue  united  as  one  people, 
and  persevere  in  the  policy  which  our  experience  has  so  clearly 
and  triumphantly  vindicated,  we  may  in  another  quarter  of  a 
century  furnish  an  example  which  the  reason  of  the  world  can 
not  resist.  But  if  we  should  involve  ourselves  in  the  tangled 
web  of  European  politics,  in  a  war  in  which  we  could  effect 
nothing,  and  if  in  that  struggle  Hungary  should  go  down,  and 
we  should  go  down  with  her,  where,  then,  would  be  the  last  hope 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  ?  Far  better  is 
it  for  ourselves,  for  Hungary,  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  that, 
adhering  to  our  wise,  pacific  system,  and  avoiding  the  distant 
wars  of  Europe,  we  should  keep  our  lamp  burning  brightly  on 
this  western  shore  as  a  light  to  all  nations,  than  to  hazard  its 
utter  extinction  amid  the  ruins  of  fallen  or  falling  republics  in 
Europe," 
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HENRY  CLAY. 


SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED   STATEF.. 


Me.  UKDERWOOD,  on  Weduesdaj,  June  30,  1852,  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President — I  rise  to  announce  the  death  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Clay.  He  died  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  National  Hotel  of 
this  city,  at  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  seventy -sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  expired  with 
perfect  composure,  and  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

By  his  death  our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent 
citizens  and  statesmen ;  and,  I  think,  its  greatest  genius.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  by  narrating  the  transactions  of  his 
long  and  useful  life.  His  distinguished  services  as  a  statesman 
are  inseparably  connected  Avith  the  history  of  his  country.  As 
Representative  and  Speaker  in  the  other  House  of  Congress,  as 
Senator  in  this  body,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  envoy  abroad, 
he  has,  in  all  these  positions,  exhibited  a  wisdom  and  patriotism 
which  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  g-rats* 
ful  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  thoughts  and  his  actions 
have  already  been  published  to  the  world  in  written  biography  ; 
in  Congressional  debates  and  reports ;  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses ;  and  in  the  pages  of  Ameiican  History.  They  have 
been  commemorated   by  monuments   erected   on   the   wayside, 
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They  have  been  engraven  on  medals  of  gold.  Their  memory 
will  survive  the  monuments  of  marble  and  the  medals  of  gold; 
for  these  are  effaced  and  decay  by  the  friction  of  ages.  But  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  my  late  colleague  have  become  identified 
with  the  immortality  of  ihe  human  mind,  and  Avill  pass  down, 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  a  portion  of  our  national  inher- 
itance, incapable  of  annihilation  so  long  as  Genius  has  an 
admirer,  or  Liberty  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  character  of  Henry  Clay  was  formed  and 
developed  by  the  influence  of  our  free  institutions.  His  phys- 
ical, menial,  and  moral  faculties,  were  the  gift  of  God.  That 
they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  faculties  allotted  to  most  men 
can  not  be  questioned.  They  were  not  cultivated,  improved,  and 
directed  by  a  liberal  or  collegiate  education.  His  respectable 
parents  were  not  wealthy,  and  had  not  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  children  at  college.  Moreover,  his  father  died  when  he 
was  a  boy.  At  an  eaily  period  Mr.  Clay  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  without  patrimony.  He  grew  up  in  a  clerk's 
ofl[ice,  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  there  studied  law.  He 
emigrated  from  his  native  Slate  and  settled  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  before 
he  was  of  full  age. 

The  road  to  wealth,  to  honor,  and  fame  was  open  before  him. 
Under  our  Constitution  and  laws  he  might  freely  employ  his 
great  faculties,  unobstructed  by  legal  impediments,  and  unaided 
by  exclusive  privileges.  Very  soon  Mr.  Clay  made  a  deep  and 
favorable  impression  upon  the  people  among  whom  he  began  his 
career.  The  excellence  of  his  natural  faculties  was  soon  dis- 
played. Necessity  stimulated  him  in  their  cultivation.  His 
assiduity,  skill,  and  fidelity  in  professional  engagements,  secured 
public  confidence.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky,  in  which  body  he  served  several  sessions  f  lioi  to 
1806.  In  that  year  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  bar,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Clay  first  manifested  those  high  qualities  as  a  public  speaker, 
which  have  secured  to  him  so  much  popular  applause  and  admi- 
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ration.  His  physical  and  mental  organization  eminently  qualified 
him  to  become  a  great  and  impressive  orator.  His  person  was 
tall,  slender,  and  commanding.  His  temperament  ardent,  fear- 
less, and  full  of  hope.  His  countenance  clear,  expressive,  and 
variable- -indicating  the  emotion  which  predominated  at  the 
momen  with  exact  similitude.  His  voice,  cultivated,  and  mod- 
nla  >ed  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  he  desired  to  express,  fell 
upon  the  ear  like  the  melody  of  enrapturing  music.  His  eye 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  flashing  with  coruscations  of 
genius.  His  gestures  and  attitudes  graceful  and  natural.  These 
personal  advantages  won  the  prepossessions  of  an  audience,  even 
before  liis  intellectual  powers  began  to  move  his  hearers ;  and 
when  his  strong  common  st*nse,  his  profound  reasoning,  his 
clear  conceptions  of  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  his  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  illustrations,  united  with  such  personal  quali- 
ties, were  brought  to  the  discussion  of  any  question,  his  audience 
was  enraptured,  convinced,  and  led  by  the  orator  as  if  enchanted 
by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

No  man  was  ever  blessed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  of  a 
higher  order  of  excellence  than  those  given  to  Mr.  Clay.  In 
the  quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  conclusions  were  formed,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 
He  was  eminently  endowed  with  a  nice  discriminating  taste  for 
order,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  He  detected  in  a  moment  every 
thing  out  of  place  or  deficient  in  his  room,  upon  his  farm,  in  his 
own  or  the  dress  of  others.  He  was  a  skillful  judge  of  the  form 
and  qualities  of  his  domestic  animals,  which  he  delighted  to 
raise  on  his  farm.  I  could  give  you  instances  of  the  quickness 
and  minuteness  of  his  keen  faculty  of  observation,  which  never 
overlooked  any  thing.  A  want  of  neatness  and  order  was  ofien- 
sive  to  him.  He  was  particular  and  neat  in  his  handwriting,  and 
his  apparel.  A  slovenly  blot  or  negligence  of  any  sort,  met  his 
condemnation ;  while  he  was  so  organized  that  he  attended  to, 
and  arranged  little  things  to  please  and  gratify  his  natural  love 
for  neatness,  order,  and  beauty,  his  great  intellectual  faculties 
grasped  all  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  with  a 
facility  amounting  almost  to  intuition.     As  a  lawyer  he  stood  at 
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the  head  of  his  profession.  As  a  statesman,  his  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  Republican  Whig  party  for  nearly  half  a  century,  estab- 
lishes his  title  to  pre-eminence  among  his  illustrious  associates. 

Mr.  Clay  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion. He  had  read  and  studied  biography  and  history.  Shortly 
after  I  left  college,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  him  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  was  attending  court,  and  well  I  remember  to  have 
found  him  with  Plutarch's  Lives  in  his  hands.  No  one  better 
than  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  human  motives,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  surrounded  a  subject,  or  could  present 
them  with  more  force  and  skill  to  accomplish  the  object  of  an 
argument. 

Mr.  Clay,  throughout  his  public  career,  was  influenced  by 
the  loftiest  patriotism.  Confident  in  the  truth  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  purity  of  his  purposes,  he  was  ardent,  sometimes 
impetuous,  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  believed  essential 
to  the  general  welfare.  Those  who  stood  in  his  way  were  thrown 
aside  without  fear  or  ceremony.  He  never  affected  a  courtier's 
deference  to  men  or  opinions,  which  he  thought  hostile  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country ;  and  hence  he  may  have  wounded 
the  vanity  of  those  who  thought  themselves  of  consequence.  It 
is  certain,  whatever  the  cause,  that,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Clay  might  have  been  referred  to  as  proof  that  there  is  more 
truth  than  fiction  in  those  profound  lines  of  the  poet : 

"  He  who  ascends  the  mountain  top  shall  find 

Its  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  iu  clouds  and  snow  ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below : 
Though  far  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  liis  naked  head, 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 

Cahimny  and  detraction  emptied  their  vials  upon  him.  But 
how  glorious  the  change  !  He  outlived  malice  and  envy.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  ambidon  was  no 
more  than  a  holy  aspiration  to  make  his  country  the  greatest, 
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most  powerful  and  best  goyerned  on  the  earth.  If  he  desired 
its  highest  office,  it  was  because  the  greater  power  and  influence 
resulting  from  such  elevation  would  enable  him  to  do  more  than 
he  otherwise  could  for  the  progress  and  advancement — first  of 
his  own  countrymen,  then  of  his  whole  race.  His  sympathies 
embraced  all.  The  African  slave,  the  Creole  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, the  children  of  renovated  classic  Greece — all  families  of 
men,  without  respect  to  color  or  clime,  found  in  his  expanded 
bosom  and  comprehensive  intellect  a  friend  of  their  elevation  and 
amelioration.  Such  ambition  as  that,  is  God's  implantation  in 
the  human  heart  for  raising  the  down-trodden  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  fitting  them  for  regenerated  existence  in  politics,  in 
morals,  and  religion. 

Bold  and  determined  as  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  his  actions,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  conciliating.  He  did  not  obstinately  adhere 
to  things  impracticable.  If  he  could  not  accomplish  the  best, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  nighest  approach  to  it.  He  has 
been  the  great  compromiser  of  those  political  agitations  and  op- 
posing opinions  which  have,  in  the  belief  of  thousands,  at  differ- 
ent times,  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  Union. 

Mr.  Clat  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  admirable  social 
qualities  than  for  his  intellectual  abilities.  As  a  companion,  he 
was  the  delight  of  his  fi'iends,  and  no  man  ever  had  better  or 
truer.  They  have  loved  him  from  the  beginning,  and  loved  him 
to  the  last.  His  hospitable  mansion  at  Ashland  was  always  open 
to  their  reception.  No  guest  ever  thence  departed  without  feel- 
ing happier  for  his  visit.  But,  alas  !  that  hospitable  mansion 
has  already  been  converted  into  a  house  of  mourning ;  already 
has  intelligence  of  his  death  passed  with  electric  velocity  to  that 
aged  and  now  widowed  lady,  who,  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
bore  to  him  all  the  endearing  relations  of  wife,  and  whose  feeble 
condition  prevented  her  from  joining  him  in  this  city,  and  sooth- 
ing the  anguish  of  life's  last  scene,  by  those  endearing  attentions 
which  no  one  can  give  so  well  as  woman  and  a  wife.  May  God 
infuse  into  her  heart  and  mind  the  Christian  spirit  of  submission 
under  her  bereavement !      It  can  not  be  long  before  she  may 
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expect  a  reunion  in   Heaven.      A  nation  condoles  with  her  and 
her  children  on  account  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  declined  very  grad- 
ually. He  bore  his  protracted  sufl'erings  with  great  equanimity 
and  patience.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,  that  when  death 
was  inevitable,  and  must  soon  come,  and  when  the  sufferer  was 
ready  to  die,  he  did  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of  praying  to  be 
"delivered  from  sudden  death."  He  thought,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  sooner  suffering  was  relieved  by  death  the 
better.  He  desired  the  termination  of  his  own  sufl'erings,  while 
he  acknowledged  the  duty  of  patiently  wailing  and  abiding  the 
pleasure  of  God.  Mr.  Clay  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  his  hope 
of  eternal  life,  founded  upon  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
Saviour ;  who,  as  he  remarked,  came  into  the  world  to  bring  "  life 
and  immortality  to  light."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
palian Church.  In  one  of  our  conversations  he  told  me,  that, 
as  his  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  he  found  that  his  affec- 
tions were  concentrating  more  and  more  upon  his  domestic 
circle — his  wife  and  children.  In  my  daily  visits  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  asking  me  to  detail  to  him  the  transactions  of  the  Senate. 
This  I  did,  and  he  manifested  much  interest  in  passing  occur- 
rences. His  inquiries  were  less  frequent  as  his  end  approached. 
For  the  week  preceding  his  death  he  seemed  to  be  altogether  ab- 
stracted from  the  concerns  of  the  world.  When  he  became  so 
low  that  he  could  not  converse  without  being  fatigued,  he  fre- 
quently requested  those  around  him  to  converse.  He  would 
then  quietly  listen.  He  retained  his  mental  faculties  in  great 
perfection.  His  memory  remained  peifect.  He  frequently 
mentioned  events  and  conversations  of  recent  occurrence,  show- 
ing that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  what  was  said  and  done. 
He  said  to  me  that  he  was  grateful  to  God  for  coniinuing  to  him 
the  blessing  of  reason,  which  enabled  him  to  contemplate  and 
reflect  on  his  situation.  He  manifested  during  his  confinement 
the  same  characteristics  which  marked  his  conduct  through  the 
vigor  of  his  life.  He  was  exceedingly  averse  to  give  his 
friends  "trouble,"  as  he  called  it.  Some  lime  before  he  knew 
it,  we   commenced  wailing   through    the  night  in  an  adjoining 
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room.  He  said  to  me,  after  passing  a  painful  day,  "perhaps 
some  one  had  better  remain  all  night  in  the  parlor."  From  this 
time  he  knew  some  friend  was  constantly  at  hand  ready  to  attend 
to  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  majestic  form  of  Mr.  Clay  will  no  more 
grace  these  Halls.  No  more  shall  we  hear  that  voice,  which 
has  so  often  thrilled  and  charmed  the  assembled  Representatives 
of  the  American  people.  No  more  shall  we  see  that  waving 
hand  and  eye  of  light,  as  when  he  was  engaged  in  unfolding 
his  policy  in  regard  to  the  varied  interests  of  our  growing  and 
mighty  Republican  Empire.  His  voice  is  silent  on  earth  for- 
ever. The  daikness  of  death  has  obscured  the  luster  of  his  eye. 
But  the  memory  of  his  services — not  only  to  his  beloved  Ken- 
tucky, not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  progi-ess  throughout  the  world — Avill  live  through 
future  ages,  as  a  bright  example,  stimulating  and  encouraging 
his  own  countrymen,  and  the  people  of  all  nations,  in  their  pa- 
triotic devotions  to  country  and  humanity. 

With  Christians,  there  is  yet  a  nobler  and  a  higher  thought 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay.  They  will  think  of  him  in  connection 
with  eternity.  They  will  contemplate  his  immortal  spirit,  oc- 
cupying its  true  relative  magnitude  among  the  moral  stars  of 
glory  in  the  presence  of  God.  They  will  think  of  him  as  hav- 
ino-  fulfilled  the  duties  allotted  to  him  on  earth,  havinar  been 
regenerated  by  Divine  grace,  and  having  passed  through  tlie 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  reached  an  everlasting  and 
happy  home  in  that  "  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  I  was  watching  alone  at  Mr.  Clay's 
bedside.  For  the  last  hour  he  had  been  unusually  quiet,  and  I 
thought  he  was  sleeping.  In  that,  however,  he  told  me  I  was 
mistaken.  Opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  me,  he  said,  "Mr. 
Underwood,  there  may  be  some  question  where  my  remains  shall 
be  buried.  Some  persons  may  designate  Frankfort.  I  wish  to 
repose  at  ihe  cemetery  in  Lexington,  where  many  of  my  friends 
and  connections  are  buried."  My  reply  was,  "  I  will  endeavor 
to  liave  your  wish  execuled." 
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I  now  ask  the  Senate  to  have  his  corpse  transmitted  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  for  sepulture.  Let  him  sleep  with  the  dead 
of  thai  city,  in  and  near  which  his  home  has  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  For  the  people  of  Lexington,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  he  manifested,  by  the  statement  made  to  me,  a  pure  and 
holy  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  cleave  unto  them  as  strong  as 
that  which  bound  Ruth  to  Naomi.  It  was  his  anxious  wish  to 
return  to  them  before  he  died,  and  to  realize  what  the  daughter 
of  Moab  so  strongly  felt  and  beautifully  expressed  :  "  Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried." 

It  is  fit  that  the  tomb  of  Henry  Clat  should  be  in  the  City 
of  Lexington.  In  our  Revolution,  Liberty's  first  libation-blood 
was  poured  out  in  a  town  of  that  name  in  Massachusetts.  On 
hearing  it,  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  consecrated  the  name,  and 
applied  it  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Clat  desired  to  be  buried. 
The  associations  connected  with  the  name  harmonize  with  his 
character ;  and  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  spot 
selected  by  him,  will  be  visited  by  the  votaries  of  Genius  and 
Liberty  with  that  reverence  which  is  inspired  at  the  Tomb  of 
Washington.     Upon  that  monument  let  his  epitaph  be  engraved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Dr.  Johnson's  para- 
phrase of  the  epitaph  on  Thomas  Hanmer,  with  a  few  alterations 
and  additions,  to  express,  in  borrowed  verse,  my  admiration  for 
the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Clat,  and,  with  this  heart-tribute 
to   the    memory  of  my    illustrious    colleague,   I    conclude   my 

remarks : 

Born  when  Freedom  her  stripes  and  stars  unfurl'd. 
When  Revolution  shook  the  startled  world — 
Heroes  and  sages  taught  his  brilliant  mind 
To  know  and  love  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
"  In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenced  the  Senator  and  Man  : 
In  business  dext'rous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Near  fifty  years  he  labor'd  for  tlie  State. 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd  ; 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence  and  praise  his  life. 
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Eesistless  merit  fixed  the  Members'  choice. 
Who  hailed  him  Speaker  with  united  voice." 
His  talents  ripening  with  advancing  years — 
His  wisdom  growing  with  his  public  cares — 
A  chosen  envoy,  war's  dark  horrors  cease. 
And  tides  of  carnage  turn  to  streams  of  peace. 
Conflicting  principles,  internal  strife, 
Tarifif  and  slavery,  disunion  rife. 
Are  all  compromised  by  his  great  hand. 
And  beams  of  joy  illuminate  the  land. 
Patriot,  Christian,  Husband,  Father,  Friend, 
Thy  work  of  life  achieved  a  glorious  end  I 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay,  late  a 
member  of  this  body,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock, 
M.,  and  that  the  Senate  will  attend  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  show- 
ing every  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  will  go  into 
mourning  for  one  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  on  the  left 
arm. 

Resolved,  As  a  further  mark  of  respect  entertained  by  the  Senate  for  the 
memory  of  Heney  Clay,  and  his  long  and  distinguished  services  to  his 
country,  that  his  remains,  in  pursuance  of  the  known  wishes  of  his  family, 
be  removed  to  the  place  of  sepulture  selected  by  himself  at  Lexington,  in 
Kentucky,  in  charge  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  attended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
'who  shall  have  full  power  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect 
28 
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Me.  CASS  then  addressed  the  Senate : — 

Mr.  President  —  Again  has  an  impressive  warning  come 
to  teach  us,  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  The  ordi- 
nary labors  of  this  Hall  are  suspended,  and  its  contentions 
hushed,  before  the  power  of  Him,  who  says  to  the  storm  of 
human  passion  as  He  said  of  old  to  the  waves  of  Galilee — 
Peace,  be  still.  The  lessons  of  His  providence,  severe  as 
they  may  be,  often  become  merciful  dispensations,  like  that 
which  is  now  spreading  sorrow  through  the  land,  and  which  is 
reminding  us  that  we  have  higher  duties  to  fulfill,  and  graver 
responsibilities  to  encounter,  than  those  that  meet  us  here,  when 
we  lay  our  hands  upon  His  holy  word,  and  invoke  His  holy 
name,  promising  to  be  faithful  to  that  Constitution  which  He 
gave  us  in  His  mercy,  and  will  withdraw  only  in  the  hour  of  our 
blindness  and  disobedience,  and  of  His  own  wrath. 

Another  great  man  has  fallen  in  our  land,  ripe  indeed  in  years 
and  in  honors,  but  never  dearer  to  the  American  people  than 
when  called  from  the  theater  of  his  services  and  renown  to  that 
final  bar  where  the  lofty  and  the  lowly  must  all  meet  at  last. 

I  do  not  rise,  upon  this  mournful  occasion,  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  panegyric.  My  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  for  the  obligations  of  the  living,  would  equally  rebuke  such 
a  course.  The  severity  of  truth  is,  at  once,  our  proper  duty 
and  our  best  consolation.  Born  during  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, our  deceased  associate  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  public 
men  who  connect  the  pi'esent  generation  with  the  actors  in  the 
trying   scenes  of   that  eventful   period,   and  Avhose   names  and 
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deeds  will  soon  be  known  only  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
He  was  another  illustration,  and  a  noble  one,  too,  of  the  glorious 
equality  of  our  institutions,  which  freely  offer  all  their  rewards 
to  all  who  justly  seek  them  ;  for  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  having  made  his  way  in  life  by  self-exertion  ;  and  he 
■was  an  early  adventurer  in  the  great  forest  of  the  West,  then  a 
world  of  primitive  vegetation,  but  now  the  abode  of  intelligence 
and  religion,  of  prosperity  and  civilization.  But  he  possessed 
that  intellectual  superiority  which  overcomes  surrounding  ob- 
stacles, and  which  local  seclusion  can  not  long  withhold  from 
general  knowledge  and  appreciation. 

It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  he  passed  through  Chilli- 
cothe,  then  the  seat  of  Government  of  Ohio,  where  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  on  his  way  to  take  his  place  in  this 
very  body,  which  is  now  listening  to  this  reminiscence,  and  to 
a  feeble  tribute  of  regard  from  one  who  then  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  but  who  can  never  forget  the  impression  he  produced 
by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  the  frankness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  high  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Since  then 
he  has  belonged  to  his  country,  and  has  taken  a  part,  and  a 
prominent  part,  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  all  the  great  questions 
affecting  her  interest  and  her  honor ;  and  though  it  has  been  my 
fortune  often  to  differ  from  him,  yet  I  believe  he  was  as  pure  a 
patriot  as  ever  participated  in  the  councils  of  a  nation,  anxious 
for  the  public  good,  and  seeking  to  promote  it,  during  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  eventful  life.  That  he  exercised  a 
powerful  influence,  within  the  sphere  of  his  action,  through  the 
whole  country,  indeed,  we  all  feel  and  know ;  and  we  know  too, 
the  eminent  endowments  to  which  he  owed  this  high  distinction. 
Frank  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  with  rare  powers  of  eloquence,  which 
never  foiled  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  auditory,  and  which 
always  commanded  admiration,  even  when  they  did  not  carry 
conviction — prompt  in  decision,  and  firm  in  action,  and  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  trained  in  the  contests  of  a  stirring  life,  and 
strengthened  by  enlarged  experience  and  observation,  joined 
withal  to  an  ardent  love  of  country,  and  to  great  purity  of  pur- 
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pose — these  were  the  elements  of  his  power  and  success ;  and 
we  dwell  upon  them  with  mournful  gratification  now,  when  we 
shall  soon  follow  him  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb,  where  we  shall 
commit  "earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  but  with 
the  blessed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  Divine  revelation 
which  teaches  us  that  there  is  Life  and  Hope  beyond  the  narrow 
house,  where  we  shall  leave  him  alone  to  the  mercy  of  his  God 
and  ours. 

He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  censure ; 
but  the  judgment  of  his  cotemporaries  has  preceded  and  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  of  history,  and  his  name  and  fame  will 
shed  luster  upon  his  country,  and  will  be  proudly  cherished  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  long  ages  to  come.  Yes,  they 
will  be  cherished  and  freshly  remembered  when  these  marble 
columns  that  surround  us,  so  often  the  witness  of  his  triumph — 
but  in  a  few  brief  hours,  when  his  mortal  frame,  despoiled  of 
the  immortal  spirit,  shall  rest  under  this  dome  for  the  last  time, 
to  become  the  witness  of  his  defeat  in  that  final  contest,  where 
the  mightiest  fall  before  the  great  destroyer — when  these  marble 
columns  shall  themselves  have  fallen,  like  all  the  works  of  man, 
leaving  their  broken  fragments  to  t«ll  the  story  of  former  mag- 
nificence, amid  the  very  ruins  which  announce  decay  and 
desolation. 

I  was  often  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  when  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him. 
He  knew  that  the  silver  cord  was  almost  loosened,  and  that  the 
golden  bowl  was  breaking  at  the  fountain  ;  but  he  was  resigned 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  feeling  that  He  who  gave  has  the 
right  to  take  away,  in  his  own  good  time  and  manner.  After 
his  duty  to  his  Creator,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  first 
care  was  for  his  country,  and  his  first  wish  for  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union — dear  to 
him  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  vigor  of 
life.  Of  that  Constitution  and  Union,  whose  defense  in  the  last 
and  greatest  crisis  of  their  peril  had  called  forth  all  his  energies, 
and  stimulated  those  memorable  and  powerful  exertions,  which 
he  who  witnessed  can  never  forget,  and  which  no  doubt  hastened 
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the  final  catastrophe  a  nation  now  deplores  with  a  sincerity  and 
unanimity  not  less  honorable  to  themselves  than  to  the  memory 
of  the  object  of  their  affections.  And  when  we  shall  enter  that 
narrow  valley,  through  which  he  has  passed  before  us,  and 
which  leads  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  may  we  be  able  to 
say,  through  faith  in  his  Son,  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  beautiful 
language' of  the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian — dying,  but  ever 
living,  and  triumphant — 

"  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears— 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  1  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ; 
Lend,  lend,  your  wings  I  I  mount — ^I  fly  ! 
0,  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0,  Death  I  where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  hour 
be  like  his." 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  HUNTEK. 


Me.  hunter  then  addressed  the  Senate  :— 

Mr.  President — We  have  heard,  with  deep  sensibility,  what 
has  just  fallen  from  the  Senators  who  have  preceded  me.  "We 
have  heard,  sir,  the  voice  of  Kentucky — and,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, she  had  a  right  to  speak — in  mingled  accents  of  pride  and 
sorrow  ;  for  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  State  to  lament 
the  loss  of  such  a  son.  But,  Virginia,  too,  is  entitled  to  her 
place  in  this  pi'ocession ;  for  she  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  dead.  When  the 
earth  opens  to  receive  the  mortal  part  which  she  gave  to  man,  it 
is  then  that  aflfection  is  eager  to  bury  in  its  bosom  every  recol- 
lection but  those  of  love  and  kindness.  And,  sir,  when  the  last 
sensible  tie  is  about  to  be  severed,  it  is  then  that  we  look  with 
anxious  interest  to  the  deeds  of  the  life,  and  to  the  emanations 
of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  for  those  more  enduring  monuments 
which  are  the  creations  of  an  immortal  nature. 

In  this  instance,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  these.  This  land, 
sir,  is  full  of  the  monuments  of  his  genius.  His  memory  is  as 
imperishable  as  American  History  itself,  for  he  Avas  one  of  those 
who  made  it.  Sir,  he  belonged  to  that  marked  class  who  are  the 
men  of  their  century ;  for  it  was  his  rare  good  fortune  not  only 
to  have  been  endowed  Avith  the  capacity  lo  do  great  things,  but 
to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  achieving  them.  I  know, 
sir,  it  has  been  said  and  deplored,  that  he  wanted  some  of  the 
advantages  of  an  early  education ;  but  it,  perhaps,  has  not  been 
remembered  that,  in  many  respects,  he  enjoyed  such  opportuni- 
lies  for  mental  training  as  can  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.     He 
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had  not  a  chance  to  learn  as  much  from  books,  but  he  had  such 
opportunities  of  learning  from  men  as  few  have  ever  enjoyed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  reared  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  state  of  society  in  the  Commonwealth  which  gave 
him  birth,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  there  before  nor  since. 
It  was  his  early  privilege  to  see  how  justice  was  administered  by 
a  Pendleton  and  a  Wythe,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  familiar  intercourse.  He  had  constant  opportu- 
nities to  observe  how  forensic  questions  were  managed  by  a  Mar- 
shall and  a  Wickham.  He  was  old  enough,  too,  to  have  heard 
and  to  have  appreciated  the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  and 
of  George  Keith  Taylor.  In  short,  sir,  he  lived  in  a  society  in 
which,  the  examples  of  a  Jefferson,  and  a  Madison,  and  a  Mon- 
roe, were  living  influences,  and  on  which  the  setting  sun  of  a 
Washington  cast  the  mild  effulgence  of  its  departing  rays. 

He  was  trained,  too,  as  has  been  well  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cass],  at  a  period  when  the  recent  Revolutionary 
struggle  had  given  a  more  elevated  tone  to  patriotism,  and  im- 
parted a  higher  cast  to  public  feeling  and  to  public  character. 
Such  lessons  were  worth,  perhaps,  more  to  him  than  the  whole 
encyclopedia  of  scholastic  learning.  Not  only  were  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  training  favorable  to  the  development  of  his 
genius,  but  the  theater  upon  which  he  was  thrown  was  emi- 
nently propitious  for  its  exercise.  The  circumstances  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  generous,  daring,  and  reckless 
character  of  the  people — all  fitted  it  to  be  the  theater  for  the  dis- 
play of  those  commanding  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  he 
so  eminently  possessed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  those 
people,  and  their  chosen  leader,  exercised  a  mutual  influence 
upon  each  other ;  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that,  with  his 
brave  spirit  and  commanding  eloquence,  and  fascinating  address, 
he  should  have  led  not  only  there  but  elsewhere. 

I  did  not  know  him,  Mr.  President,  as  you  did,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  prime,  or  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  manhood.  I 
did  not  hear  him,  sir,  as  you  have  heard  him,  when  his  voice 
roused  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  for  war — when  he  cheered 
the  drooping,   when   he  rallied    the    doubting,   through  all  the 
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vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  doubtful  contest.  I  have  never  seen 
him,  sir,  when,  from  the  hight  of  the  Chair,  he  ruled  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  energy  of  his  will,  or  when  upon  the 
level  of  the  floor  he  exercised  a  control  almost  as  absolute,  by 
the  mastery  of  his  intellect.  When  I  first  knew  him,  his  sun 
had  a  little  passed  its  zenith.  The  effacing  hand  of  time  had 
just  begun  to  touch  the  lineaments  of  his  manhood.  But  yet, 
sir,  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  be  able  to  realize  what  he  might 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  maturity.  I  saw  him,  sir,  as  you  did,  when  he  led  the  "op- 
position "  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  I  had 
daily  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  exhibition  of  his  powers 
during  the  extra  session  under  Mr.  Tyler's  administiation.  And 
I  saw,  as  we  all  saw,  in  a  recent  contest,  the  exhibition  of  power 
on  his  part,  which  was  most  marvelous  in  one  of  his  years. 

Mr.  Peesident,  he  may  not  have  had  as  much  of  analytic 
skill  as  some  others,  in  dissecting  a  subject.  It  may  be,  per- 
haps, that  he  did  not  seek  to  look  quite  so  far  ahead  as  some 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  political  forecast.  But  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  was  no  exaggerator.  He 
looked  at  events  through  neither  end  of  the  telescope,  but  sur- 
veyed them  with  the  natural  and  the  naked  eye.  He  had  the 
capacity  of  seeing  things  as  the  people  saw  them,  and  of  feeling 
things  as  the  people  felt  them.  He  had,  sir,  beyond  any  other 
man  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  the  true  mesmeric  touch  of  the 
orator — the  rare  art  of  transferring  his  impulses  to  others. 
Thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  came  from  the  ready  mold  of 
his  genius,  radiant  and  glowing,  and  communicated  their  own 
warmth  to  every  heart  which  received  them.  His,  too,  was 
the  power  of  wielding  the  higher  and  intenser  forms  of  passion 
with  a  majesty  and  an  ease  which  none  but  the  great  masters  of 
the  human  heart  can  ever  employ.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  form,  as  it  were,  a  sensible  link, 
a  living  tradition,  which  connects  one  age  with  another,  and 
through  which  one  generation  speaks  its  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  appeals  to  another.  And,  unfortunate  is  it  for  a  country, 
when   it  ceases   to  possess  such  men,  for  it  is  to  them  that  we 
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chiefly  owe  the  capacity  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  great 
Epos  of  human  history,  and  preserve  the  consistency  of  political 
action. 

Sir,  it  may  be  said  the  grave  is  still  new-made  which  covers 
the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  those  great  men  who  have  been 
taken  from  our  midst,  and  the  earth  is  soon  to  open  to  receive 
(mother.  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of 
lamentation,  so  far  as  the  dead  are  concerned,  that  the  thread  of 
this  life  has  been  clipped  when  once  it  has  been  fully  spun. 
They  escape  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  they  leave  an  imperish- 
able name  behind  them.  The  loss,  sir,  is  not  theirs,  but  ours ; 
and  a  loss  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that  we  see  none  to  fill  the 
places  thus  made  vacant  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  But  it 
may  be  well  for  us,  who  have  much  more  cause  to  mourn  and  to 
lament  such  deaths,  to  pause  amid  the  business  of  life  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  the  spectacle  before  us,  and  of  draw- 
ing the  moral  from  the  passing  event.  It  is  when  death  seizes 
for  its  victims  those  who  are,  by  "a  head  and  shoulders,  taller 
than  all  the  rest,"  that  we  feel  most  deeply  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  and  that  "  the  glories  of  our  mortal  state  are 
shadows,  not  substantial  things."  It  is,  sir,  in  such  instances 
as  the  present  that  we  can  best  study,  by  the  light  of  example, 
the  true  objects  of  life,  and  the  wisest  ends  of  human  pursuit. 
J9 
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Me.  hale  then  addressed  the  Senate  :— 

Mr.  President — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  obtrusive, 
if  on  this  occasion  for  a  brief  moment,  I  mingle  my  humble 
voice  with  those  that,  Avith  an  ability  that  I  shall  neither  attempt 
nor  hope  to  equal,  have  sought  tj  do  justice  to  the  worth  and 
memory  of  the  deceased,  and  at  the  .'^ame  time  appropriately  to 
minister  to  the  sympathies  and  sorrows  of  a  stricken  people. 
Sir,  it  is  the  teaching  of  inspiration  that  "no  man  liveth  and  no 
man  dieih  unto  himself." 

There  is  a  lesson  taught  no  less  in  the  death  than  in  the  life 
of  every  man — eminently  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  filled  a 
large  space  and  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  thoughts 
and  regard  of  his  fellow-men.  Particularly  instructive  at  this 
time  is  the  event  which  we  now  deplore,  although  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  decease  are  such  as  are  calculated  to 
assuage  rather  than  aggravate  the  grief  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily cause.  His  time  had  fully  come.  The  three  score  and 
ten  marking  the  ordinary  period  of  human  life  had  for  some 
years  been  passed,  and,  full  of  years  and  of  honors,  he  has  gone 
to  his  rest.  And  now,  when  the  nation  is  marshaling  itself  for 
the  contest  which  is  to  decide  "who  shall  be  greatest,"  as  if  to 
chasten  our  ambition,  to  restrain  and  subdue  the  violence  of 
passion,  to  moderate  our  desires  and  elevate  our  hopes,  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  the 
energy  of  his  own  purpose,  had  achieved  a  reputation  which  the 
highest  official  honors  of  the  Republic  might  have  illustrated, 
but   could    not  have  ciil.anccd,  laid   low  in  death — as  if  at  the 
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very  outset  of  this  political  contest,  on  which  the  nation  is  now 
entering,  to  teach  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  the  vanity  of 
human  pursuit  and  end  of  earthly  honor.  But,sir,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dwell  on  that  moral  which  is  taught  by  the  silent  lips 
and  closed  eye  of  the  illustrious  dead,  with  a  force  such  as  no 
man  ever  spoke  with  ;  but  I  shall  leave  the  event,  with  its  sLent 
and  mute  eloquence,  to  impress  its  own  appropriate  teachings  on 
the  heart. 

In  the  long  and  eventful  life  of  Mr.  Clat,  in  the  various  posi- 
tions which  he  occupied,  in  the  many  posts  of  public  duty 
which  he  filled,  in  the  many  exhibitions  which  his  history  af- 
fords of  untiring  energy,  of  unsurpassed  eloquence,  and  of  de- 
voted patriotism,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  different  minds, 
as  they  dwell  upon  the  subject,  were  all  to  select  the  same 
incidents  of  his  life,  as  pre-eminently  calculated  to  challenge 
admiration  and  respect. 

Sir,  my  admiration — aye,  my  affection  for  Mr.  Clat — was 
won  and  secured  many  years  since,  even  in  my  school-boy 
days — when  his  voice  of  counsel,  encouragement  and  sympathy 
was  heard  in  the  other  Hall  of  this  Capitol,  in  behalf  of  the 
struggling  colonies  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  continent,  who, 
in  pursuit  of  their  inalienable  rights,  in  imitation  of  our  own 
forefathers,  had  unfurled  the  banner  of  liberty,  and,  regardless 
of  consequences,  had  gallantly  rushed  into  that  contest  where 
"  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won."  And  again,  sir,  when  Greece, 
rich  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  awoke  from  the  slumber  of 
ages  of  oppression  and  centuries  of  ehame,  and  resolved 

"  To  call  her  virtues  back,  and  conquer  time  and  fate  "— 

there,  over  the  plains  of  that  classic  land,  above  the  din  of  battle 
and  the  clash  of  arms,  mingling  with  the  shouts  of  the  victors 
and  the  groans  of  the  vanquished,  were  heard  the  thrilling  and 
stirring  notes  of  that  same  eloquence,  excited  by  a  sympathy 
which  knew  no  bounds,  wide  as  the  world,  pleading  the  cause 
of  Grecian  liberty  before  the  American  Congress,  as  if  to  pay 
back  to  Greece  the  debt  which  every  patriot  and  orator  felt  was 
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her  due.  Sir,  in  the  long  and  honorable  career  of  the  deceased, 
there  are  many  events  and  circumstances  upon  which  his  friends 
and  posterity  will  dwell  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  but  none 
which  will  preserve  his  memory  with  more  unfading  luster  to 
future  ages  than  the  course  he  pursued  in  the  Spanish- American 
and  Greek  revolutions. 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  CLEMENS. 


Me.  CLEMENS  then  addressed  the  Senate : — 

Mr.  President — I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  for  a  request 
preferred  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  I  should  have 
been  content  to  mourn  him  in  silence,  and  left  it  to  other  tongues 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  What  I  have  now  to  say  shall  be 
brief — very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  less  than  three  shoi-t  years  ago  since 
I  first  entered  this  body.  At  that  period  it  numbered  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  this  Republic 
has  ever  produced,  or  the  world  has  ever  known.  Of  the  liv- 
ing, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak ;  but  in  that  brief  period, 
death  has  been  busy  here ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  feebleness  of 
human  things,  his  aiTows  have  been  aimed  at  the  highest,  the 
mightiest  of  us  all.  First,  died  Calhoun.  And  well,  sir,  do  I 
remember  the  deep  feeling  evinced  on  that  occasion  by  him 
whose  death  has  been  announced  here  to-day,  when  he  said :  "  I 
was  his  senior  in  years — in  nothing  else.  In  the  course  of 
nature  I  ought  to  have  preceded  him.  It  has  been  decreed 
otherwise  ;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  linger  here  only  a  short  time, 
and  shall  soon  follow  him.".  It  was  Genius  mourning  over  his 
younger  brother,  and  too  surely  predicting  his  own  approaching 
end. 

He,  too,  is  now  gone  from  among  us,  and  left  none  like  him 
behind.  That  voice,  Avhose  every  tone  was  music,  is  hushed 
and  still.     That  clear,  bright  eye  is  dim  and  lusterless,  and  that 
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breast,  where  grew  and  flourished  every  quality  which  could 
adorn  and  dignify  our  nature,  is  cold  as  the  clod  that  soon  must 
cover  it.  A  few  hours  have  wrought  a  mighty  change — a 
change  for  which  a  lingering  illness  had,  indeed,  in  some  degree 
prepared  us  ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  still  fall  upon  the 
nation  with  crushing  force.  Many  a  sorrowing  heart  is  now 
asking,  as  I  did  yesterday,  when  I  heard  the  first  sound  of  the 
funeral  bell — 

"And  is  he  gone  ? — the  pure  of  the  purest, 
-'    The  hand  that  upheld  our  bright  banner  the  surestr^ 
Is  he  gone  from  our  struggles  away  ? 
But  yesterday  lending  a  people  new  life. 
Cold,  mute,  in  the  coffin  to-day." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  occasion  when  eulogy  must  fail  to 
perform  its  office.  The  long  life  which  is  now  ended  is  a  his- 
tory of  glorious  deeds,  too  mighty  for  the  tongue  of  praise.  It 
is  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  his  best  epitaph  must  be 
written.  It  is  in  the  admiration  of  a  world  that  his  renown  must 
be  recorded.  In  that  deep  love  of  country  which  distinguished 
every  period  of  his  life,  he  may  not  have  been  unrivaled.  In 
loftiness  of  intellect,  he  was  not  without  his  peers.  The  skill 
with  which  he  touched  every  chord  of  the  human  heart  may 
have  been  equaled.  The  iron  Avill,  the  unbending  firmness,  the 
fearless  courage,  which  marked  his  character,  may  have  been 
shared  by  others.  But  where  shall  we  go  to  find  all  these  quali- 
ties united,  concentrated,  blended  into  one  brilliant  whole,  and 
shedding  a  luster  upon  one  single  head,  which  does  not  dazzle 
the  beholder  only  because  it  attracts  his  love  and  demands  his 
worship  ? 

I  scarcely  know,  sir,  how  far  it  may  be  allowable,  upon  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  to  refer  to  party  struggles  which  have  left 
wounds  not  yet  entirely  healed.  I  will  venture,  howe%'er,  to 
sufifffest,  that  it  should  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  his  friends 
that  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
last  great  work  of  his  life,  and  to  witness  the  total  disappearance 
of  that  sectional  tempest  which  threatened  to  whelm  the  Repub- 
lic in  ruins.     Both  the  great  parties  of  the  country  have  agreed 
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to  stand  upon  the  platform  which  he  erected,  and  both  of  them 
Lave  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the 
■work  of  his  hands.  I  doubt  not  the  knowledge  of  this  cheered 
Lmi  in  his  dying  moments,  and  helped  to  steal  away  the  pangs 
of  dissolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  knew  any  thing  more  that  I  could  say,  I 
would  gladly  utter  it.  To  me,  he  was  something  more  than 
kind,  and  I  am  called  upon  to  mingle  a  private  with  the  public 
grief.  I  wish  that  I  could  do  something  to  add  to  his  fame. 
But  he  built  for  himself  a  monument  of  immortality,  and  left  to 
his  friends  no  task  but  that  of  soothing  their  own  sorrow  for  his 
loss.  We  pay  to  him  the  tribute  of  our  tears.  More  we  have 
no  power  to  bestow.  Patriotism,  honor,  genius,  courage,  have 
all  come  to  strew  their  garlands  about  his  tomb  ;  and  well  they 
may,  for  he  was  the  peer  of  them  all. 
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Me.  cooper  then  addressed  the  Senate : — 

Mr.  President — It  is  not  always  by  words  that  the  living  pay 
to  the  dead  the  sincerest  and  most  eloquent  tribute.  The  tears 
of  a  nation,  flowing  spontaneously  over  the  grave  of  a  public 
benefactor,  is  a  more  eloquent  testimonial  of  his  worth  and  of 
the  aflfection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen,  than  the  most 
highly- wrought  eulogium  of  the  most  gifted  tongue.  The  heart 
is  not  necessarily  the  fountain  of  words,  but  it  is  always  the 
source  of  tears,  whether  of  joy,  gratitude,  or  grief.  But  sincere, 
truthful,  and  eloquent  as  they  are,  they  leave  no  permanent 
record  of  the  virtues  and  greatness  of  him  on  whose  tomb  they 
are  shed.  As  the  dews  of  heaven  falling  at  night  are  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  or  dried  up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  the  tears  of  a 
people,  shed  for  their  benefactor,  disappear  without  leaving  a 
trace  to  tell  to  future  generations  of  the  services,  sacrifices,  and 
virtues  of  him  to  whose  memory  they  were  a  grateful  tribute. 
But  as  homage  paid  to  virtue  is  an  incentive  to  it,  it  is  right 
that  the  memory  of  the  good,  the  great  and  noble  of  earth  should 
be  preserved  and  honored. 

The  ambition,  Mr.  President,  of  the  truly  great,  is  more  the 
hope  of  living  in  the  memory  and  estimation  of  future  ages 
than  of  possessing  power  in  their  own.  It  is  this  hope  that 
stimulates  them  to  perseverance ;  that  enables  them  to  en- 
counter disappointment,  ingratitude,  and  neglect,  and  to  press 
on  through  toils,  privations,  and  perils  to  the  end.  It  was  not 
the  hope  of  discovering  a  world,  over  which  he  should  himself 
exercise  dominion,  that  sn-'qinp'-l  Columbus  m  all  his  trials.     It 
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was  not  for  this  he  braved  danger,  disappointment,  poverty,  and 
reproach.  It  was  not  for  this  he  subdued  his  native  pride, 
wandered  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
princes,  a  suppliant  for  means  to  prosecute  his  sublime  enter- 
prise. It  was  not  for  this,  after  having  at  last  secured  the 
patronage  of  Isabella,  that  he  put  off  in  his  crazy  ard  ill-ap- 
pointed fleet  into  unknown  seas,  to  struggle  with  storms  and 
tempests,  and  the  rage  of  a  mutinous  crew.  It  was  another  and 
nobler  kind  of  ambition  that  stimulated  him  to  contend  with 
terror,  superstition,  and  despair,  and  to  press  forward  on  his 
perilous  course,  Avhen  the  needle  in  his  compass,  losino"  its 
polarity,  seemed  to  unite  with  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  the 
insubordination  of  his  crew  in  turning  him  back  from  his  per- 
ilous but  glorious  undertaking.  It  was  the  hope  wliich  was 
realized  at  last,  when  his  ungrateful  country  was  compelled  to 
inscribe,  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb — 

"  COLUMBUS    HAS    GIVEN   A    NEW    WORLD    TO    THE    KINGDOMS 
OF    CASTILE    AND    LEON," 

that  enabled  him,  at  first,  to  brave  so  many  disappointments, 
and  at  last,  to  conquer  the  multitude  of  perils  that  beset  his  path- 
way on  the  deep.  This,  sir,  is  the  ambition  of  the  truly  great — 
not  to  achieve  present  fame,  but  future  immortality.  Tiiis  being 
the  case,  it  is  befitting  here  to-day,  to  add  to  the  life  of  Henrf 
Clay  the  record  of  his  death,  signalized  as  it  is  by  a  nation's 
gratitude  and  grief.  It  is  right  that  posterity  should  learn  from 
us,  the  cotemporaries  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  that  his  virtues 
and  services  were  appreciated  by  his  country,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  tears  of  his  countrj'men  poured  out  upon  his  grave. 

The  career  of  HENRr  Clay  was  a  Avonderful  one.  And  what 
an  illustration  of  the  excellence  of  our  institutions  would  a  retro- 
spect of  his  life  afford  !  Born  in  an  humble  station,  without  any 
of  the  adventitious  aids  of  fortune  by  which  the  obstructions  on 
the  road  to  fame  are  smoothed,  he  rose  not  only  to  the  most  ex- 
alted eminence  of  position,  but  likewise  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Taking  into  view  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  early  position,  disadvantages  against  which  he 
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had  always  to  contend,  his  career  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  great  men.  To  have  seen  him  a  youth,  without 
friends  or  fortune,  and  with  but  a  scanty  education,  who  would 
have  ventured  to  predict  for  him  a  course  so  brilliant  and  benefi- 
cent, and  a  fame  so  well  deserved  and  enduring  ?  Like  the 
pine,  which  sometimes  springs  up  amidst  the  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side,  with  scarce  a  crevice  in  which  to  fix  its  roots,  or 
soil  to  nourish  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  overtops  all  the 
trees  of  the  surrounding  forest,  Henry  Clay,  by  his  own  inhe- 
rent, self-sustaining  energy  and  genius,  rose  to  an  altitude  of 
fame  almost  unequaled  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  an 
orator,  legislator,  and  statesman,  he  had  no  superior.  All  his 
faculties  were  remarkable,  and  in  remarkable  combination.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  brilliant  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  his  judgment 
was  sound,  discriminating,  and  eminently  practical.  Of  an  ar- 
dent and  impetuous  temperament,  he  was  nevertheless  perse- 
vering and  firm  of  purpose.  Frank,  bold,  and  intrepid,  he  was 
cautious  in  providing  against  the  contingencies  and  obstacles 
which  might  possibly  rise  up  in  the  road  to  success.  Generous, 
liberal,  and  entertaining  broad  and  expanded  views  of  national 
policy,  in  his  legislative  course  he  never  transcended  the  limits 
of  a  wise  economy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  of  all  his  faculties,  that  of  making  friends 
and  attaching  them  to  him,  was  the  most  remarkable  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  this  respect,  he  seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  fas- 
cination, by  which  all  who  came  into  his  presence  were  attracted 
toward,  and  bound  to  him  by  ties  which  neither  time  nor  cir- 
cumstances had  power  to  dissolve  or  weaken.  In  the  admiration 
of  his  friends  was  the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  intellect ;  in 
their  attachment  to  him,  a  confession  of  his  generous  personal 
qualities  and  social  virtues. 

Of  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  present  occasion 
affords  no  room  for  a  sketch  more  extended  than  that  which  his 
respected  colleague  [Mr.  Underwood]  has  presented.  It  is 
however,  sufficient  to  say,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
been  a  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  of  American  aflairs.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  England,  his  voice  was  more  potent  than 
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any  other  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  the  country,  infusing  confi- 
dence into  the  people,  and  rendering  available  the  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  contest.  In  our  domestic  controversies,  threat- 
euino-  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
he  has  always  been  first  to  note  danger,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
the  means  of  averting  it.  When  the  waters  of  the  great  politi- 
cal deep  were  upheaved  by  the  tempest  of  discord,  and  the  aik 
of  the  Union,  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  freedom, 
tossino-  about  on  the  raging  billows,  and  drifting  every  moment 
nearer  to  the  vortex  which  threatened  to  swallow  it  up,  it  was  his 
clarion  voice,  rising  above  the  storm,  that  admonished  the  crew 
of  impending  peril,  and  counseled  the  way  to  safety. 

But,  Mr.  President,  devotedly  as  he  loved  his  country,  his 
aspirations  were  not  limited  to  its  welfare  alone.  Wherever  free- 
dom had  a  votary,  that  votary  had  a  friend  in  Henrt  Clat  ; 
and  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  for  independence  he 
uttered  words  of  encouragement,  which  have  become  mottoes 
on  the  banners  of  freedom  in  every  land.  But  neither  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  his  own  country,  nor  his  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  nor  his  genius,  nor  the  affection  of  friends, 
could  turn  aside  the  destroyer.  No  price  could  purchase  ex- 
emption from  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  Henry  Clat,  the 
wise,  the  great,  the  gifted,  had  to  die ;  and  his  history  is 
summed  up  in  the  biography  which  the  Russian  poet  has  pre- 
pared for  all,  kings  and  serfs — 

»        *        «        "born,  living,  dying. 
Quitting  the  still  shore  for  the  troubled  wave, 
Straggling  with  storm-clouds,  over  shipwrecks  flying. 
And  casting  anchor  in  the  silent  grave." 

But,  though  time  would  not  spare  him,  there  is  still  this  of 
consolation :  he  died  peacefully  and  happy,  ripe  in  renown,  full 
of  years  and  of  honors,  and  rich  in  the  aflfections  of  his  country. 
He  had,  too,  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  closing  his  eyes 
while  the  country  he  had  loved  so  much  and  served  so  well,  was 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  happiness,  union,  and  pros- 
perity— still  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  greatness, 
and  power. 
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I  know,  Mr.  President,  how  unequal  I  have  been  to  the 
apparently  self-imposed  task  of  presenting,  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  the  merits  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  But  if  I  had  re- 
mained silent  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  the  hearts  of  my 
constituents  are  swelling  with  grief,  I  would  have  been  dis- 
owned by  them.  It  is  for  this  reason — that  of  giving  utterance 
to  their  feelings  as  well  as  my  own — that  I  have  trespassed  on 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  would  that  I  could  have  spoken  fitter 
words ;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  were  uttered  by  the  tongue 
in  response  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart. 
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Me.  SEWARD  then  addressed  the  Senate : — 

Mr.  President — Fifty  years  ago,  Henry  Clay  of  Virginia, 
already  adopted  by  Kentucky,  then  as  youthful  as  himself, 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  a  representative  in  the  un- 
pretending Legislature  of  that  rising  State ;  and  having  thence- 
forward, with  ardor  and  constancy,  pursued  the  gradual  paths  of 
an  aspiring  change  through  Halls  of  Congress,  Foreign  Courts, 
and  Executive  Councils,  he  has  now,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
patriot,  and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian,  fitly  closed  his  long  and 
arduous  career,  here  in  the  Senate,  in  the  full  presence  of  the 
Republic  looking  down  upon  the  scene  with  anxiety  and  alarm, 
not  merely  a  Senator  like  one  of  us,  who  yet  remain  in  the  Senate 
House,  but  filling  that  character  which,  though  it  had  no  author- 
ity of  law,  and  was  assigned  without  suffrage,  Augustus  Csesar, 
nevertheless,  declared  was  above  the  title  of  Emperor — Primus 
inter  Illustres — the  Prince  of  the  Senate. 

Generals  are  tried,  Mr.  President,  by  examining  the  cam- 
paigns they  have  lost  or  won,  and  statesmen  by  reviewing  the 
transactions  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Hamilton  would 
have  been  unknown  to  us,  had  there  been  no  Constitution  to  be 
created ;  as  Brutus  would  have  died  in  obscurity,  had  there 
been  no  Caesar  to  be  slain. 

Colonization,  Revolution,  and  Organization — three  great  acts 
in  the  drama  of  our  National  Progress — had  already  passed 
when  the  Western  Patriot  appeared  on  the  public  stage.  He 
entered  in  that  next  division  of  the  majestic  scenes,  which  was 
marked  by  an  inevitable  reaction  of  political  foi'ces,  a  wild  strife 
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of  factions,  and  ruinous  embarrassments  in  our  foreign  relations. 
This  transition  stage  is  always  more  perilous  than  any  other  in 
the  career  of  nations,  and  especially  in  the  career  of  Republics. 
It  proved  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth  in  England.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  Spanish-American  States  have  yet  emerged  from  it ;  and 
more  than  once  it  has  been  sadly  signalized  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Republican  cause  in  France. 

The  continuous  administration  of  Washington  and  John  Adams 
had  closed  under  a  cloud,  which  had  thrown  a  broad,  dark 
shadow  over  the  future ;  the  nation  was  deeply  indebted  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  its  credit  was  prostrate.  The  revolutionary 
factions  had  given  place  to  two  inveterate  parties,  divided  by  a 
gulf  which  had  been  worn  by  the  conflict  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  made  broader  and  deeper  by  a  war  of 
prejudices  concerning  the  merits  of  the  belligerents  in  the  great 
European  struggle  that  then  convulsed  the  civilized  world.  Our 
extraordinary  political  system  was  little  more  than  an  ingenious 
theory,  not  yet  practically  established.  The  union  of  the  Slates 
was  as  yet  only  one  of  compact ;  for  the  political,  social,  and 
commercial  necessities  to  which  it  was  so  marveiously  adapted, 
and  which,  clustering  thickly  upon  it,  now  render  it  indissoluble, 
had  not  then  been  broadly  disclosed,  nor  had  the  habits  of  acqui- 
escence, and  the  sentiments  of  loyalty,  always  slow  of  growth, 
fully  ripened.  The  bark  that  had  gone  to  sea,  thus  unfurnished 
and  untried,  seemed  quite  certain  to  founder  by  reason  of  its  own 
inherent  frailty,  even  if  it  should  escape  unharmed  in  the  great 
conflict  of  nations,  which  acknowledged  no  claims  of  justice, 
and  tolerated  no  pretensions  of  neutrality.  Moreover,  the  terri- 
tory possessed  by  the  nation  Avas  inadequate  to  commercial 
exigencies  and  indispensable  social  expansion  ;  and  yet  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  enlargement,  nor  for  extending  tlie 
political  system  over  distant  regions,  inhabited  or  otherwise, 
which  must  inevitably  be  acquired.  Nor  could  any  such  acqui- 
sition be  made,  without  disturbing  the  carefully-adjusted  balance 
of  powers  among  the  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

These  difficulties,  Mr.  President,  although  they  grew  less 
with  time  and  by  slow  degrees,  continued  throughout  the  whole 
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life  of  the  statesman  whose  obsequies  we  are  celebrating.  Be  it 
known,  then,  and  I  am  sure  that  history  will  confirm  the  in- 
struction, that  Conservatism  was  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  responsibility  of  its  rulers,  during  the  period  in  which  he 
flourished.  He  was  ardent,  bold,  generous,  and  even  ambitious  ; 
and  yet,  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  true  exigencies  of  the 
country,  like  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  disciplined  himself  and 
trained  a  restless  nation,  that  knew  only  self-control,  to  the 
rigorous  practice  of  that  often  humiliating  conservatism,  which 
its  welfare  and  security  in  that  particular  crisis  so  imperiously 
demanded. 

It  could  not  happen,  sir,  to  any  citizen  to  have  acted  alone, 
nor  even  to  have  acted  always  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
a  trying  period  so  long  protracted.  Henry  Clay,  therefore, 
shared  the  responsibilities  of  Government  with  not  only  his 
proper  cotemporaries,  but  also  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  as 
well  as  also  many  who  will  succeed  himself.  Delicacy  forbids 
the  naming  of  those  who  retain  their  places  here,  but  we  may, 
without  impropriety,  recall  among  his  compeers  a  Senator  of 
vast  resources  and  inflexible  resolve,  who  has  recently  withdrawn 
from  this  Chamber,  but  I  trust,  not  altogether  from  public  life 
(Mr.  Benton);  and  another,  who,  surpassing  all  his  cotempora- 
ries within  his  country,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  in 
proper  eloquence  of  the  forum,  now  in  autumnal  years,  for  a 
second  time  dignifies  and  adorns  the  highest  seat  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council  (Mr.  Webster).  Passing  by  these  eminent  and 
noble  men,  the  shades  of  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jack- 
son, Monroe,  and  Jefferson,  rise  up  before  us — statesmen,  whose 
living  and  local  fame  has  ripened  already  into  historical  and 
world-wide  renown. 

Among  geniuses  so  lofty  as  these,  Henry  Clay  bore  a 
part  in  regulating  the  constitutional  freedom  of  polilical  de- 
bate ;  establishing  that  long-contested  and  most  important  line 
which  divides  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  from 
that  of  the  States  confederated ;  asserting  the  right  of  Neu- 
trality, and  vindicating  it  by  a  war  against  Great  Britain, 
when  that  just  but  extreme  measure  became  necessary  ;  adjust- 
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ing  the  terms  on  which  that  perilous  yet  honorable  contest  was 
brought  to  a  peaceful  close  ;  perfecting  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  the  national  fortifications ;  settling  the  fiscal  and  financial 
policy  of  the  Government  in  more  than  one  crisis  of  apparently 
threatened  revolution  ;  asserting  and  calling  into  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Government  for  making  and  improving  internal 
communications  between  the  States  ;  arousing  and  encouraging 
the  Spanish-American  Colonies  on  this  continent  to  throw  oflT  the 
foreign  yoke,  and  to  organize  Governments  on  principles  con- 
genial to  our  own,  and  thus  creating  external  bulwarks  for  our 
own  national  defense ;  establishing  equal  and  impartial  peace 
and  amity  with  all  existing  maritime  Powers ;  and  extending 
the  constitutional  organization  of  Government  over  all  the  vast 
regions  secured  in  his  lifetime  by  purchase  or  by  conquest, 
whereby  the  pillars  of  the  Republic  have  been  removed  from  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Mary  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
from  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast.  We  may 
not  yet  discuss  here  the  wisdom  of  the  several  measures  which 
have  thus  passed  in  review  before  us,  nor  of  the  positions  which 
the  deceased  statesman  assumed  in  regard  to  them,  but  we  may, 
without  offense,  dwell  upon  the  comprehensive  results  of  them  all. 
The  Union  exists  in  absolute  integrity,  and  the  Republican 
system  is  in  complete  and  triumphant  development.  Without 
having  relinquished  any  part  of  their  indi'vdduality,  the  States 
have  more  than  doubled  already,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  political  strength  and  expansion,  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.  Without  having  absorbed  any  State,  or  having  even 
encroached  on  any  State,  the  Confederation  has  opened  itself,  so 
as  to  embrace  all  the  new  members  that  have  come,  and  now, 
with  capacity  for  further  and  indefinite  enlargements,  has  be- 
come fixed,  enduring,  and  perpetual.  Although  it  was  doubted 
only  half  a  century  ago  whether  our  political  system  could  be 
maintained  at  all,  and  whether,  if  maintained,  it  could  guarantee 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  it  stands  now  confessed  by 
the  world  the  form  of  Government  not  only  most  adapted  to  Em- 
pire, but  also  most  congenial  with  the  constitution  of  Human 
Nature. 
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When  we  consider  that  the  nation  has  been  conducted  to  this 
haven,  not  only  through  stormy  seas,  but  altogether,  also,  with- 
out a  course  and  without  a  star :  and  when  we  consider,  more- 
over, the  sum  of  happiness  that  has  already  been  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people,  and  still  more  the  influence  which  the  great 
achievement  is  exerting  for  the  advancement  and  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  mankind,  we  see  at  once  that  it  might  have 
satisfied  the  highest  ambition  to  have  been,  no  matter  how  hum- 
bly, concerned  in  so  great  transaction. 

Certainly,  sir,  no  one  will  assert  that  Henry  Clay  in  that 
transaction  performed  an  obscure  or  even  a  common  part.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  public 
service  until  that  on  which  he  passed  the  gates  of  death,  he  was 
never  a  follower,  but  always  a  leader ;  and  he  marshaled  either 
the  party  which  sustained  or  that  which  resisted  every  great 
measure,  equally  in  the  Senate  and  among  the  people.  He  led 
where  duty  seemed  to  him  to  indicate,  reckless  whether  he  en- 
countered one  President  or  twenty  Presidents,  whether  he  was 
opposed  by  factions  or  even  by  the  whole  people.  Hence,  it 
has  happened,  that  although  that  people  are  not  yet  agreed 
among  themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  all,  or  perhaps  of  even 
any  of  his  great  measures,  yet  they  are,  nevertheless,  unani- 
mous in  acknowledging  that  he  was  at  once  the  greatest,  the 
most  faithful,  and  the  most  reliable  of  their  statesmen.  Here 
the  effort  at  discriminating  praise  of  Henry  Clay,  in  regard 
to  his  public  policy,  must  stop  in  this  place,  even  on  this  sad 
occasion  which  awakens  the  ardent  liberality  of  his  generous 
survivors. 

But  his  personal  qualities  may  be  discussed  without  appre- 
hension. What  were  the  elements  of  the  success  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man  ?  You,  sir,  knew  him  longer  and  better  than  I, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  hear  you  speak  of  them.  He  was  indeed 
eloquent — all  the  world  knows  that.  He  held  the  keys  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  turned  the  wards  within  them 
with  a  skill  attained  by  no  other  master. 

But  eloquence  was,  nevertheless,  only  an  instrument,  and  one 
of  many  that  he  used.  His  conversation,  his  gesture,  his  very 
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look,  was  persuasive,  seductive,  irresistible.  And  his  appliance 
of  all  these  was  courteous,  patient,  and  indefatigable.  Defeat 
only  inspired  him  with  new  resolution.  He  divided  opposition 
by  his  assiduity  of  address,  while  he  rallied  and  strengthened 
his  own  bands  of  supporters  by  the  confidence  of  success  which, 
feeling  himself,  he  easily  inspired  among  his  followers.  His 
affections  were  high,  and  pure,  and  generous,  and  the  chiefest 
among  them  was  that  which  the  great  Italian  poet  designated  as 
the  charity  of  native  land.  And  in  him  that  charity  was  an  en- 
during and  over-powei'ing  enthusiasm,  and  it  influenced  all  his 
sentiments  and  conduct,  rendering  him  more  impartial  between 
conflicting  interests  and  sections  than  any  other  statesman  who 
has  lived  since  the  Revolution.  Thus,  with  very  great  versa- 
tility of  talent  and  the  most  catholic  equality  of  favor,  he  iden- 
tified every  question,  whether  of  domestic  administration  or 
foreign  policy,  with  his  own  great  name,  and  so  became  a  per- 
petual Tribune  of  the  people.  He  needed  only  to  pronounce  in 
favor  of  a  measure  or  against  it,  here,  and  immediately  popular 
enthusiasm,  excited  as  by  a  magic  wand,  was  felt,  overcoming 
all  opposition  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

In  this  way  he  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system,  that 
I  think  was  not  foreseen  by  its  founders.  He  converted  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature  from  a  negative  position,  or  one  of 
equilibrium  between  the  Executive  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, into  the  active  ruling  power  of  the  Republic.  Only  time 
can  disclose  whether  this  great  innovation  shall  be  beneficent, 
or  even  permanent. 

Certainly,  sir,  the  great  lights  of  the  Senate  have  set.  The 
obscuration  is  not  less  palpable  to  the  country  than  to  us,  who 
are  left  to  grope  our  uncertain  way  here,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  op- 
pressed with  self-distrust.  The  times,  too,  present  new  embar- 
rassments. We  are  risino-  to  another  and  a  more  sublime  stasfe 
of  natural  progress — that  of  expanding  wealth  and  rapid  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  Our  institutions  throw  a  broad  shadow 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  stretching  beyond  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  reaches  even  to  the  plains  of  Central  America ;  while 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  shores  of  China  recoofnize  its  ren- 
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orating  influence.  Wherever  that  influence  is  felt,  a  desire  for 
protection  under  those  institutions  is  awakened.  Expansion 
seems  to  be  regulated,  not  by  any  difficulties  of  resistance,  but  by 
the  moderation  which  results  from  our  own  internal  constitution. 
No  one  knows  how  rapidly  that  restraint  may  give  way.  Who 
can  tell  how  far  or  how  fast  it  ought  to  yield  ?  Commerce  has 
brought  the  ancient  continents  near  to  us,  and  created  necessi- 
ties for  new  positions — perhaps  connections  or  colonies  there — 
and  with  the  trade  and  friendship  of  the  elder  nations  their  con- 
flicts and  collisions  are  brought  to  our  doors  and  to  our  hearts. 
Our  sympathy  kindles,  our  indifference  extinguishes  the  fire  of 
freedom  in  foreign  lands.  Before  we  shall  be  fully  conscious 
that  a  change  is  going  on  in  Europe,  we  may  find  ourselves  once 
more  divided  by  that  eternal  line  of  separation  that  leaves  on  the 
one  side  those  of  our  citizens  who  obey  the  impulses  of  sympa- 
thy, while  on  the  other  are  found  those  who  submit  only  to  the 
counsels  of  prudence.  Even  prudence  will  soon  be  required  to 
decide  whether  distant  regions.  East  and  West,  shall  come  un- 
der our  own  protection,  or  be  left  to  aggrandize  a  rapidly  spread- 
ing and  hostile  domain  of  despotism. 

Sir,  who  among  us  is  equal  to  these  mighty  questions  ?  I 
fear  there  is  no  one.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  Henry  Clay 
remains  for  our  instruction.  His  genius  has  passed  to  the 
realms  of  light,  but  his  virtues  still  live  here  for  our  emulation. 
With  them  there  will  remain  also  the  protection  and  favor  of  the 
Most  High,  if  by  the  practice  of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  we  shall  deserve  it.  Let  then,  the  bier  pass  on.  With 
sorrow,  but  not  without  hope,  we  will  follow  the  revered  form 
that  it  bears  to  its  final  resting-place ;  and  then,  when  that  grave 
opens  at  our  feet  to  receive  such  an  inestimable  treasure,  we  will 
invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  send  us  new  guides,  like  him 
that  is  now  withdrawn,  and  give  us  wisdom  to  obey  their  in- 
structions. 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  JONES. 


Me.  JONES  then  addressed  the  Senate : — 

Mr.  President — Of  the  vast  number  who  mourn  the  depart- 
ure of  the  great  man  whose  voice  has  so  often  been  heard  in 
this  Hall,  I  have  peculiar  cause  to  regret  that  dispensation 
which  has  removed  him  from  among  us.  He  was  the  guardian 
and  director  of  my  collegiate  days ;  four  of  his  sons  were  my 
collegemates  and  my  warm  friends.  My  intercourse  with  the 
father  was  that  of  a  youth  and  a  friendly  adviser.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  feel  grateful  to  him — to  his  now  heart-stricken 
and  bereaved  widow  and  children,  for  their  very  many  kind- 
nesses to  me  during  four  or  five  years  of  my  life.  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  him,  first,  as 
a  delegate  in  Congress,  while  he  was  a  member  of  this  body 
from  1835  to  1839,  and  again  in  1848,  as  a  member  of  this 
branch  of  Congress  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  which  period, 
some  eight  years,  none  but  the  most  kindly  feeling  existed 
between  us. 

As  an  humble  and  unimportant  Senator,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
co-operate  with  him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  exciting  ses- 
sion of  1849-'50 — the  labor  and  excitement  of  which  is  said  to 
have  precipitated  his  decease.  That  co-operation  did  not  end 
with  the  accordant  vote  on  this  floor,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
unyielding  opposition  to  the  series  of  measures  known  as  the 
"  Compromise,"  extended  to  many  private  meetings  held  by  its 
friends,  at  all  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  present.      And  whether 
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in  public  or  private  life,  lie  everywhere  continued  to  inspire  me 
with  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  his  patriotism  and  statesman- 
ship. Never  shall  I  forget  the  many  ardent  appeals  he  made  to 
Senators,  in  and  out  of  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  settlement 
of  our  then  unhappy  sectional  differences. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  that  memorable  session  of  Con- 
gress, during  which  the  nation  beheld  his  great  and  almost  su- 
perhuman efforts  upon  this  floor  to  sustain  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  "Father  of  his  Country,"  I  accompanied  him  home  to  Ash- 
land, at  his  invitation,  to  revisit  the  place  where  my  happiest 
days  had  been  spent,  with  the  friends  who  there  continued  to 
reside.  During  that,  to  me,  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
journey,  in  many  conversations  he  evinced  the  utmost  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  Republic,  all  tending  to  show 
that  he  believed  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world  depended  upon  the  continuance 
of  our  glorious  Union,  and  the  avoidance  of  those  sectional  dis- 
sensions which  could  but  alienate  the  affections  of  one  portion 
of  the  people  from  another.  With  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  a 
true  patriot,  he  warned  his  companions  in  that  journey  to  with- 
hold all  aid  from  men  who  labored,  and  from  every  cause  which 
tended,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  the  land ;  and  to  oppose 
such,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  forego  all  the  ties  and  asso- 
ciations of  mere  party. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  sir,  this  friend  of  my  youth,  at 
my  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties,  consented  to  take  a  sea 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Havana.  He  remained  at  the  latter 
place  a  fortnight,  and  then  returned  by  New  Orleans  to  Ash- 
land. That  excursion  by  sea,  he  assured  me,  contributed 
much  to  relieve  him  from  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the 
disease  which  has  just  terminated  his  eventful  and  glorious 
life.  Would  to  Heaven  that  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
abandon  his  duties  as  a  Senator,  and  to  have  remained  during 
the  past  winter  and  spring  upon  that  Island  of  Cuba !  The 
country  would  not  now,  perhaps,  have  been  called  to  mourn 
his  loss. 
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In  some  matters  of  policy  connected  with  the  administration 
of  our  General  Government,  I  have  disagreed  "with  him,  yet  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  his  motives  I  never  doubted ;  and  as  a 
true  lover  of  his  country,  as  an  honorable  and  honest  man,  I 
trust  his  example  will  be  reverenced  and  followed  by  the  m»n  of 
thJs,  and  of  succeeding  generations. 


EULOGY  0¥  MR.  BEOOKE. 


Mr.  BROOKE  then  addressed  the  Senate : — 

Mr.  President — As  an  ardent,  personal  admirer  and  political 
friend  of  the  distinguished  dead,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  adding 
my  humble  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  of  joining  in 
the  general  expression  of  sorrow  that  has  gone  forth  fi'om  this 
Chamber.  Death,  at  all  times,  is  an  instructive  monitor,  as  vpell 
as  a  mournful  messenger ;  but  when  his  fatal  shaft  hath  stricken 
down  the  great  in  intellect  and  renown,  how  doubly  impressive 
the  lesson  that  it  brings  home  to  the  heart,  that  the  grave  is  the 
common  lot  of  all — the  great  leveler  of  all  earthly  distinctions  ! 
But  at  the  same  time  Ave  are  taught,  that,  in  one  sense,  the  good 
and  great  can  never  die  ;  for  the  memory  of  their  virtues  and 
their  bright  example  will  live  through  all  coming  time,  in  an  im- 
mortality that  blooms  beyond  the  grave.  The  consolation  of  this 
thought  may  calm  our  sorrow  ;  and  in  the  language  of  one  of 
our  own  poets,  it  may  be  asked — 

"  Why  weep  ye,  then,  for  him,  who  having  run 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done. 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  pass'd  ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  has  set  ?  " 

It  will  be  doing  no  injustice,  sir,  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  to 
say,  that  no  better  specimen  of  the  true  American  character  can 
be  found  in  our  history  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  With  no  ad- 
A'entitious  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  he  won  his  way  by  the 
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efforts  of  his  own  genius  to  the  highest  distinction  and  honor. 
Ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
patriotism  was  with  him  both  a  passion  and  a  sentiment — a  pas- 
sion that  gave  energy  to  his  ambition,  and  a  sentiment  that  per- 
vaded all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  concentrating  them  upon  his 
country  as  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The  bold  and  manly  frankness 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  which  always  characterized 
him,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark  ;  and  in  all  his  victo- 
ries it  may  be  truly  said,  he  never  "stooped  to  conquer."  In 
his  long  and  brilliant  political  career,  personal  considerations 
never  for  a  single  instant  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  sti-ict 
line  of  duty,  and  none  have  ever  doubted  his  deep  sincerity  in 
that  memorable  expression  to  Mr.  Preston,  "Sir,  I  had  rather  be 
right  than  be  President." 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  occasion,  sir,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  interwoven,  as  they  are,  with 
the  history  of  the  country  for  half  a  century  ;  but  I  can  not  re- 
frain from  adverting  to  the  last  ci'owning  act  of  his  glorious 
life — his  great  effort  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  for  tlie  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  great  Republic,  as  it 
was  this  effort  that  shattered  his  bodily  strength,  and  hastened 
the  consummation  of  death.  The  Union  of  the  States,  as  being 
essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  was  the  paramount 
proposition  in  his  political  creed,  and  the  slightest  symptom  of 
danger  to  its  perpetuity  filled  him  with  alarm,  and  called  forth 
all  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind.  In  his  earlier  life  he 
had  met  this  danger  and  overcome  it.  In  the  conflict  of  con- 
tending factions  it  again  appeared ;  and  coming  forth  from  the 
repose  of  private  life,  to  which  age  and  infirmity  had  carried 
him,  with  unabated  strength  of  intellect,  he  again  entered  upon 
the  arena  of  political  strife,  and  again  success  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  peace  and  harmonj''  were  restored  to  a  distracted 
people.  But  unequal  to  the  mighty  struggle,  his  bodily  strength 
sank  beneath  it,  and  he  retired  from  the  field  of  his  glory  to 
yield  up  his  life  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  his  beloved  country.  It 
has  well  been  said,  that  peace  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war ; 
and  hoAv  bright  upon  the  page  of  history  will  be  the  record  of 
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this  great  victory  of  intellect,  of  reason,  and  of  moral  suasion, 
over  the  spirit  of  discord  and  sectional  animosities  ! 

"We  this  day,  Mr.  President,  commit  his  memory  to  the  re- 
gard and  affection  of  his  admiring  countrymen.  It  is  a  conso- 
lation to  them,  and  to  us,  to  know  that  he  died  in  full  possession 
of  his  glorious  intellect,  and,  what  is  better,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  "peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away." 
He  sank  to  rest  as  the  full-orbed  king  of  day,  unshorn  of  a 
single  beam,  or  rather  like  the  planet  of  morning,  his  brightness 
was  but  eclipsed  by  the  opening  to  him  of  a  more  full  and  per- 
fect day — 

"  No  waning  of  fire,  no  paling  of  ray. 
But  rising,  still  rising,  as  passing  away. 
Farewell,  gallant  eagle,  thou  'rt  buried  in  lightr— 
God  speed  thee  to  Heaven,  lost  star  of  our  night." 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Underwood  were  then 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Underwood 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 
31 


OBITUAEY     HONORS 


TO   THE  MEMOKT 


HENHY  CLAY. 


HOUSE     OP    REPRESENTATIVES. 


The  Journal  having  been  read,  a  message  was  received  from 
the  Senate,  by  Asbury  Dickins,  Esq.,  its  Secretary,  communi- 
cating information  of  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  late  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Senate  having  been  read — 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  rose  and  said  :— 

Mr.  Speaker — I  rise  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  an- 
nouncing to  this  body  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  late  a  Senator 
in  Congress  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Clay  expired  at  his  lodgings  in  this  city  yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  noble  intellect  was  unclouded  to  the 
last.  After  protracted  sufferings,  he  passed  away  without  pain  ; 
and  so  gently  did  the  spirit  leave  his  frame,  that  the  moment  of 
departure  was  not  observed  by  the  friends  who  watched  at  his 
bedside.  His  last  hours  were  cheered  by  the  presence  of  an 
affectionate  son  ;  and  he  died  surrounded  by  friends  who,  during 
his  long  illness,  had  done  all  that  affection  could  suggest  to 
soothe  his  sufferings. 
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Allhough  this  sad  event  has  been  expected  for  many  •wjeks, 
the  shock  it  produced,  and  the  innunoerable  tributes  of  respect 
to  his  memory  exhibited  on  every  side,  and  in  every  form,  prove 
the  depth  of  the  public  sorrow,  and  the  greatness  of  the  public 
loss. 

Imperishably  associated  as  his  name  has  been  for  fifty  years 
with  every  great  event  affecting  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  indeed  gone  for  ever.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  that  we  shall  see  no  more  his  noble  form  within  these 
walls — that  we  shall  hear  no  more  his  patriot  tones,  now  rous- 
ing his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their  rights  against  a  foreign 
foe,  now  imploring  them  to  preserve  concord  among  them- 
selves. We  shall  see  him  no  more.  The  memory  and  the 
fruits  of  his  services  alone  remain  to  us.  Amidst  the  general 
gloom  the  Capitol  itself  looks  desolate,  as  if  the  genius  of  the 
place  had  departed.  Already  the  intelligence  has  reached  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  Republic,  and  a  great  people  mourn  with 
us,  to-day,  the  death  of  their  most  illustrious  citizen.  Sympa- 
thizing, as  we  do,  deeply,  with  his  family  and  friends,  yet 
priA^ate  affliction  is  absorbed  in  the  general  sorrow.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  community  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  great  man, 
is  far  more  touching  than  any  manifestation  of  private  grief.  In 
speaking  of  a  loss  which  is  national,  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  universal  burst  of  grief  with  which  Kentucky  will 
receive  these  tidings.  The  attempt  would  be  vain  to  depict  the 
gloom  that  will  cover  her  people,  when  they  know  that  the  pillar 
of  fire  is  removed,  which  has  guided  their  footsteps  for  the  life 
of  a  generation. 

It  is  known  to  the  country  that,  from  the  memorable  session 
of  1 849-' 50,  Mr.  Clay's  health  gradually  declined.  Although 
several  years  of  his  Senatorial  term  remained,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  continue  in  the  public  service  longer  than  the  present 
session.  He  came  to  Washington  chiefly  to  defend,  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  the  measures  of  adjustment,  to  the  adoption 
of  which  he  so  largely  contributed  ;  but  the  condition  of  his 
health  did  not  allow  him,  at  any  time,  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Senate.      Tlirouoh  the  winter  he  was  confined 
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almost  wholly  to  his  room,  with  slight  changes  in  his  condition, 
but  gradually  losing  ihe  remnant  of  his  strength.  Through  the 
long  and  dreary  winter  he  conversed  much  and  cheerfully  with 
his  friends,  and  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Although  he  did  not  expect  a  restoration  to  health,  he  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  mild  season  of  spring  would  bring  lo  him 
strength  enough  to  return  to  Ashland,  and  die  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  But,  alas  !  spring,  that  brings  life  to  all  nature, 
brought  no  life  nor  hope  to  him.  After  the  month  of  March  his 
vital  powers  rapidly  wasted,  and  for  weeks  he  lay  patiently 
awaiting  the  stroke  of  death.  But  the  approach  of  the  destroyer 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  No  clouds  overhung  his  future.  He 
met  the  end  with  composure,  and  his  pathway  to  the  grave  was 
brightened  by  the  immortal  hopes  which  spring  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  having  just  returned  from  Ken- 
tucky, 1  bore  to  him  a  token  of  affection  from  his  excellent  wife. 
Never  can  I  forget  his  appearance,  his  manner,  or  his  words. 
After  speaking  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country,  he 
changed  the  conversation  to  his  own  future,  and  looking  on  me 
with  his  fine  eye  undimmed,  and  his  voice  full  of  its  original 
compass  and  melody,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  sir.  I 
have  hope,  faith,  and  some  confidence.  I  do  not  think  any  man 
can  be  entirely  certain  in  regard  to  his  future  state,  but  I  have 
an  abiding  trust  in  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour." 
It  will  assuage  the  grief  of  his  family  to  know  that  he  looked 
hopefully  beyond  the  tomb,  and  a  Christian  people  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  such  a  man,  in  his  last  hours,  reposed  with  sim- 
plicity and  confidence  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  the  custom,  on  occasions  like  this,  to  speak  of  the  parent- 
age and  childhood  of  the  deceased,  and  to  follow  him,  step  by 
step,  through  life.  I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  even  all  the  great 
events  of  Mi-.  Clay's  life,  because  they  are  familiar  to  the  whole 
countiy,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
public  services  which  form  a  part  of  American  History. 

Beginning  life  as  a  friendless  boy,  wilh  few  advantages,  save 
those   confened   by  nature,  while  yet  a  minor  he  left  Virginia, 
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the  State  of  his  birth,  and  commenced  the  piactice  of  law  at 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky.  At  a  bar  remaikable  for  its  numbers 
and  talent,  Mr.  Clay  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  was  elected  from  the  County  of  Fayette  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  was  the  Speaker  of  that  body. 
Coming  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  first  :ime, 
in  1806,  he  entered  upon  a  parliamentary  career  the  most  bril- 
liant and  successful  in  our  annals.  From  that  time  he  remained 
habitually  in  the  public  eye.  As  a  Senator,  as  a  member  of  this 
House  and  its  Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  his  country 
abroad,  and  as  a  high  officer  in  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  he  was  intimately  connected  for  fifty  years  with 
every  great  measure  of  American  policy.  Of  the  mere  party 
measures  of  this  period  I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  Many  of 
them  have  passed  away,  and  are  remembered  only  as  the  occa- 
sions for  the  great  intellectual  efforts  which  marked  their  discus- 
sion. Concerning  others,  opinions  are  still  divided.  They  will 
go  into  history,  with  the  reasons  on  either  side  rendered  by  the 
greatest  intellects  of  the  time. 

As  a  leader  in  a  deliberative  body,  Mr.  Clay  had  no  equal  in 
America.  In  him,  intellect,  person,  eloquence,  and  courage, 
united  to  form  a  character  fit  to  command.  He  fired  with  his 
own  enthusiasm,  and  controlled  by  his  amazing  will,  individuals 
and  masses.  No  reverse  could  crush  his  spirit,  nor  defeat  re- 
duce him  to  despair.  Equally  erect  and  dauntless  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  when  successful  he  moved  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes  with  severe  resolution  ;  when  defeated,  he  rallied 
his  broken  bands  around  him,  and  from  his  eagle  eye  shot  along 
their  ranks  the  contagion  of  his  own  courage.  Destined  for  a 
leader,  he  everywhere  asserted  his  destiny.  In  his  long  and 
eventful  life  he  came  in  contact  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, but  he  never  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
superior  to  himself.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  at  the  bar, 
in  the  Senate — everywhere  within  the  circle  of  his  personal  pre- 
sence he  assumed  and  maintained  a  position  of  pre-eminence. 

But  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  party  leader,  was  not 
his  only,  nor  his  higliest  title  to  renown.     That  title  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  purely  patriotic  spirit  which,  on  great  occasions, 
always  signalized  his  conduct.  We  have  had  no  statesman, 
who  in  periods  of  real  and  imminent  public  peril,  has  exhibited 
a  more  genuine  and  enlarged  patriotism  than  Henry  Clat. 
Whenever  a  question  presented  itself  actually  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Clay,  rising  above  the  passions  of 
the  hour,  always  exerted  his  powers  to  solve  it  peacefully  and 
honorably.  Although  more  liable  than  most  men,  from  his  im- 
petuous and  ardent  nature,  to  feel  strongly  the  passion  common 
to  us  all,  it  was  his  rare  faculty  to  be  able  to  subdue  them  in  a 
great  crisis,  and  to  hold  toward  sections  of  the  confederacy  the 
language  of  concord  and  brotherhood. 

Sir,  it  will  be  a  proud  pleasure  to  every  true  American  heart 
to  remember  the  great  occasions  when  Mr.  Clay  has  displayed 
a  sublime  patriotism — when  the  ill-temper  engendered  by  the 
times,  and  the  miserable  jealousies  of  the  day,  seemed  to  have 
been  driven  from  his  bosom  by  the  expulsive  power  of  nobler 
feelings  —  when  every  throb  of  his  heart  was  given  to  his 
country,  every  eflfort  of  his  intellect  dedicated  to  her  service. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  three  periods  when  the  American 
system  of  Government  was  exposed  to  its  severest  trials ;  and 
who  does  not  know  that  when  history  shall  relate  the  strug- 
gle which  preceded,  and  the  dangers  which  were  averted  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  Tariff  Compromise  of  1 832,  and  the 
Adjustment  of  1850,  the  same  pages  will  record  the  genius,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay  ? 

Nor  was  it  in  Mr.  Clay's  nature  to  lag  behind  until  measures 
of  adjustment  were  matured,  and  then  come  forward  to  swell  a 
majority.  On  the  contrary,  like  a  bold  and  real  statesman,  he 
was  ever  among  the  first  to  meet  the  peril,  and  hazard  his  fame 
upon  the  remedy.  It  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all  that, 
when  lately  the  fury  of  sectional  discord  threatened  to  sever 
the  confederacy,  Mr.  Clay,  though  withdrawn  from  public 
life,  and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  years,  came  back  to  the 
Senate — the  theater  of  his  glory — and  devoted  the  remnant  of 
his  strength  to  the  sacred  duty  of  preserving  the  union  of  the 
States. 
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With  characteristic  courage  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a 
scheme  of  settlement.  But  while  he  was  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  proposing  a  plan,  he  did  not,  with  petty  am- 
bition, insist  upon  its  adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  other  modes  ; 
but,  taking  his  own  as  the  starting  point  for  discussion  and 
practical  action,  he  nobly  labored  with  his  compatriots  to  change 
and  improve  it  in  such  form  as  to  make  it  an  acceptable  adjust- 
ment. Throughout  the  long  and  arduous  struggle,  the  love  of 
country  expelled  from  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and 
Mr.  Clay  proved,  for  the  third  time,  that  though  he  was  am- 
bitious and  loved  glory,  he  had  no  ambition  to  mount  to  fame 
on  the  confusions  of  his  country.  And  this  conviction  is 
lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  the  party  measures  and  the 
party  passions  of  former  times  have  not,  for  several  years,  in- 
terposed between  Mr.  Clay  and  the  masses  of  his  countrymen. 
After  1850,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  mission  was  accom- 
plished ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  the  regards  and  aflfections 
of  the  American  people  have  been  attracted  to  him  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  For  many  months,  the  warmest  feelings,  the 
deepest  anxieties  of  all  parties  centered  upon  the  dying  states- 
man ;  the  glory  of  his  great  actions  shed  a  mellow  luster  on 
his  declining  years  ;  and  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  fame,  his 
countrymen,  weaving  for  him  the  laurel  wreath,  with  common 
hands,  did  bind  it  about  his  venerable  brows,  and  send  him 
crowned,  to  history. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  sir,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  abid- 
ing fame  which  surely  awaits  the  direct  and  candid  statesman. 
The  entire  absence  of  equivocation  or  disguise,  in  all  his  acts, 
was  his  master-key  to  the  popular  heart ;  for  while  the  people 
will  forgive  the  errors  of  a  bold  and  open  nature,  he  sins  past 
forgiveness,  who  deliberately  deceives  them.  Hence,  Mr.  Clat, 
though  often  defeated  in  his  measures  of  policy,  always  secured 
the  respect  of  his  opponents  without  losing  the  confidence  of 
his  friends.  He  never  paltered  in  a  double  sense.  The  coun- 
try was  never  in  doubt  as  to  his  opinions  or  his  purposes.  la 
all  the  contests  of  his  time,  his  position  on  great  public  ques- 
tions, was  as  clear  as  tlie  sun  in  a  cloudless  skv.     Sir,  standing 
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by  the  grave  of  this  great  man,  and  considering  these  things, 
how  conlemptible  does  appear  the  mere  legerdemain  of  politics ! 
What  a  reproach  is  his  lil'e  on  that  false  policy  -which  would 
trifle  wiih  a  great  and  upright  people  !  If  I  were  to  write  his 
epiiaph,  I  would  inscribe,  as  the  highest  eulogy,  on  the  stone 
which  shall  mark  his  resting-place,  "Here  lies  a  man  who  was 
in  the  public  service  for  fifty  years,  and  never  attempted  to 
deceive  his  countrymen." 

While  the  youth  of  America  should  imitate  his  noble  qualities, 
they  may  take  courage  from  his  career,  and  note  the  high  proof 
it  affords  that,  under  our  equal  institutions,  the  avenues  to 
honor  are  open  to  all.  Mr.  Clay  rose  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius,  unaided  by  power,  patronage,  or  Avealth.  At  an  age 
when  our  young  men  are  usually  advanced  to  the  higher  schools 
of  learning,  provided  only  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  he  tui-ned  his  steps  to  the  West,  and  amidst  the  rude 
collisions  of  a  border  life,  matured  a  character  whose  highest 
exliibitions  were  destined  to  mark  eras  in  his  country's  history. 
Beginning  on  the  frontiers  of  American  civilization,  the  orphan 
boy,  supported  only  by  the  consciousness  of  his  oAvn  powers, 
and  by  the  confidence  of  the  people,  surmounted  all  the  bar- 
riers of  adverse  fortune,  and  won  a  glorious  name  in  the  annals 
of  his  country.  Let  the  generous  youth,  fired  with  honor- 
able ambition,  remember  that  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment offers  on  every  hand  bounties  to  merit.  If,  like  Clay, 
orphanage,  obscurity,  poverty,  shall  oppress  him ;  yet  if,  like 
Clay,  he  feels  the  Promethean  spark  within,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  this  country,  like  a  generous  mother,  extends  her  arms 
to  welcome  and  to  cherish  every  one  of  her  children  whose 
genius  and  worth  may  promote  her  prpsperitj"  or  increase  her 
renown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  of  woe  around  us,  and  the  general 
voice,  announce  that  another  great  man  has  fallen.  Our  conso- 
lation is  that  he  was  not  taken  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  bui 
sank  into  the  grave  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  illustrious  career. 
The  great  statesmen  who  have  filled  the  largest  space  in  the 
public  eye,  one  by  one  are  passing  away.     Of  the  three  great 
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leaders  of  the  Senate,  one  alone  remains,  and  he  must  follow 
soon.  We  shall  witness  no  more  their  intellectual  struggles  in 
the  American  Forum ;  but  the  monuments  of  their  genius  will 
be  cherished  as  the  common  property  of  the  people,  and  their 
names  will  continue  to  confer  dignity  and  renown  upon  their 
country. 

Not  less  illustrious  than  the  greatest  of  these  will  be  the 
name  of  Clay — a  name  pronounced  with  pride  by  Americans 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  a  name  to  be  remembered  while 
history  shall  record  the  struggles  of  modern  Greece  for  free- 
dom, or  the  spirit  of  liberty  burn  in  the  South  American 
bosom ;  a  living  and  immortal  name — a  name  that  would  de- 
scend to  posterity  without  the  aid  of  letters,  borne  by  tradition 
from  generation  to  generation.  Every  memorial  of  such  a  man 
will  possess  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  his  countrymen.  His 
tomb  will  be  a  hallowed  spot.  Great  memories  will  cluster 
there,  and  his  countrymen,  as  they  visit  it,  may  well  exclaim — 

"  Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgi"im  shrines, 
Shrines  to  no  creed  or  code  confined ; 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  has 
received,  with  the  deepest  sensibility,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hexey 
Clay. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  profound  respect  this  House  entertains  for  the  memory  of 
the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  a  body,  will  attend  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  Henry  Clay,  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the 
Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for  the  memoiy  of  the 
deceased,  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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Me.  EWING  then  addressed  the  House : — 

A  NOBLE  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  for  ever.  A  long  life  of  bril- 
liant and  self-devoted  public  service  is  finished  at  last.  We  now 
stand  at  its  conclusion,  looking  back  through  the  changeful  his- 
tory of  that  life  to  its  beginning,  cotemporaneous  with  the  very 
birth  of  the  Republic,  and  its  varied  events  mingle,  in  our 
hearts  and  our  memories,  with  the  triumphs  and  calamities,  the 
weakness  and  the  power,  the  adversity  and  the  prosperity,  of  a 
country  we  love  so  much.  As  we  contemplate  this  sad  event, 
in  this  place,  the  shadows  of  the  past  gather  over  us ;  the  mem- 
ories of  events  long  gone  crowd  upon  us,  and  the  shades  of  de- 
parted patriots  seem  to  hover  about  us,  and  wait  to  receive  into 
their  midst  the  spirit  of  one  who  was  worthy  to  be  a  co-laborer 
with  them  in  a  common  cause,  and  to  share  in  the  rewards  of 
their  virtues.     Henceforth  he  must  be  to  us  as  one  of  them. 

They  say  he  was  ambitious.  If  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
and  grievously  has  he  answered  it.  He  has  found  in  it  naught 
but  disappointment.  It  has  but  served  to  aggravate  the  mortifi- 
cation of  his  defeats,  and  furnish  an  additional  luster  to  the  tri- 
umph of  his  foes.  Those  who  come  after  us  may,  aye,  they 
will,  inquire  why  his  statue  stands  not  among  the  statues  of 
those  whom  men  thought  ablest  and  worthiest  to  govern. 

But  his  ambition  was  a  high  and  holy  feeling,  unselfish,  mag- 
nanimous. Its  aspirations  were  for  his  country's  good,  and  its 
triumph  was  his  country's  prosperity.  Whether  in  honor  or  re- 
proach, in  triumph  or  defeat,  that  heart  of  his  never  throbbed 
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with  one  pulsation,  save  for  her  honor  and  her  Avelfare.  Turn  to 
him  in  that  last  best  deed,  and  crowning  glory  of  a  life  so  full 
of  public  service  and  of  honor,  when  his  career  of  personal  am- 
bition was  finished  forever.  Rejected  again  and  again  by  his 
countrymen ;  just  abandoned  by  a  party  which  would  scarce 
have  had  an  existence  without  his  genius,  his  courage,  and  his 
labors,  that  great  heart,  ever  firm  and  defiant  to  the  assaults  of 
his  enemies,  but  defenseless  against  the  ingratitude  of  friends, 
doubtless  wrung  with  the  bitterest  mortification  of  his  life — then  it 
was,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  gathering  storm 
rose  upon  his  country.  All  eyes  turned  to  him  ;  all  voices  called 
for  those  services  which  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  and  security, 
they  had  so  carelessly  rejected.  With  no  misanthropic  chagrin ; 
with  no  morose,  selfish  resentment,  he  forgot  all  but  his  country, 
and  that  country  endangered.  He  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
labors  and  his  fame  which  he  had  thought  to  have  left  forever ; 
a  scene — that  American  Senate  Chamber — clothed  in  no  gor- 
geous drapery,  shrouded  in  no  superstitious  awe  or  ancient  rev- 
erence for  hereditary  power,  but  to  a  reflecting  American  mind 
more  full  of  interest,  or  dignity,  and  of  grandeur  than  any  spot 
on  this  broad  earth,  not  made  holy  by  religion's  consecrating 
seal.  See  him  as  he  enters  there,  tremblingly,  but  hopefully, 
upon  the  last,  most  momentous,  perhaps  most  doubtful  conflict 
of  his  life.  Sir,  many  a  gay  tournament  has  been  more  dazzlino- 
to  the  eye  of  fancy,  more  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  display 
of  jewelry  and  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  sound  of  heralds'  trumpets, 
in  the  grand  array  of  princely  beauty  and  of  royal  pride.  Many 
a  battle-field  has  trembled  beneath  a  more  ostentatious  pai-ade  of 
human  poAver,  and  its  conquerors  have  been  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, honored  with  triumphs,  and  apotheosized  amid  the  demi- 
gods of  history  ;  but  to  the  thoughtful,  hopeful,  philanthropic 
student  of  the  annals  of  his  race,  never  was  there  a  conflict  in 
which  such  dangers  were  threatened,  such  hopes  imperiled,  or 
the  hero  of  which  deserved  a  warmer  graiilude,  a  nobler  tri- 
umph, or  a  prouder  monument. 

Sir,  from  that  long,  an.xious,  and  exhausting  conflict,  he  never 
rose  again.     In  that  last  battle  for  his  country's  honor  and  his 
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country's  safety,  he  received  the  mortal  "wound  which  laid  him 
low,  and  we  now  mourn  the  death  of  a  martyred  patriot. 

But  never,  in  all  the  grand  drama  which  the  story  of  his 
life  arrays,  never  has  he  presented  a  sublimer  or  a  more  touch- 
ing spectacle  than  in  those  last  days  of  his  decline  and  death. 
Broken  with  the  storms  of  State,  wounded  and  scathed  in  many 
a  fiery  conflict,  that  aged,  worn,  and  decayed  body,  in  such 
mournful  contrast  with  the  never-dying  strength  of  his  giant 
spirit,  he  seemed  a  proud  and  sacred,  though  a  crumbling  mon- 
ument of  past  glory.  Standing  among  us  like  some  ancient  co- 
lossal ruin  amid  the  degenerate  and  more  diminutive  structures  of 
modern  times,  its  vast  proportions  magnified  by  the  contrast,  he 
reminded  us  of  those  days  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land, 
and  we  remembered  that  even  then  there  was  none  whose 
prowess  could  withstand  his  arm.  To  watch  him  in  that  slow 
decline,  yielding  with  dignity,  and,  as  it  were,  inch  by  inch,  to 
that  last  enemy,  as  a  hero  yields  to  a  conquering  foe,  the  glo- 
rious light  of  his  intellect  blazing  still  in  all  its  wonted  brilliancy, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  clouds  that  vainly  attempted  to  ob- 
scure it,  he  was  more  full  of  interest  than  in  the  day  of  hia 
glory  and  his  power.  There  are  some  men  whose  brightest 
intellectual  emanations  rise  so  little  superior  to  the  instincts  of 
the  animal,  that  we  are  led  fearfully  to  doubt  that  cherished 
truth  of  the  soul's  immortality,  which,  even  in  despair,  men 
press  to  their  doubting  hearts.  But  it  is  in  the  death  of  such 
a  man  as  he,  that  we  are  reassured  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
kindred,  though  superior,  spirit,  of  a  soul,  which,  immortal,  like 
his  fame,  knows  no  old  age,  no  decay,  no  death. 

The  wondrous  light  of  his  unmatched  intellect  may  have  daz- 
zled a  world ;  the  eloquence  of  that  inspired  tongue  may  have 
enchanted  millions,  but  there  are  few  who  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  that  noble  heart.  To  see  him  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  joy  and  in  sadness,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
and  in  the  busy  daytime — this  it  was  to  know  and  love  him. 
To  see  the  impetuous  torrent  of  that  resistless  will ;  the  hurri- 
cane of  those  passions  hushed  in  peace,  breathe  calm  and  gently 
as  a  summer  zephyr ;    to  feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  that  hand  in 
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the  grasp  of  friendship,  which  in  the  rage  of  fiery  conflict, 
would  hurl  scorn  and  defiance  at  his  foe  ;  to  see  that  eagle  eye, 
which  oft  would  burn  with  patriotic  ardor,  or  flash  with  the 
lightning  of  his  anger,  beam  with  the  kindliest  expressions  of 
tenderness  and  afiection — then  it  was,  and  then  alone,  we  could 
learn  to  know  and  feel  that  that  heart  was  warmed  by  the  same 
sacred  fire  from  above  which  enkindled  the  light  of  his  re- 
splendent intellect.  In  the  death  of  such  a  man  even  patriotism 
itself  might  pause,  and  for  a  moment  stand  aloof,  while  friend- 
ship shed  a  tear  of  sorrow  upon  his  bier. 

"  His  life  "was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  ■world,  This  was  a  man." 

But  who  can  estimate  his  country's  loss  ?  What  tongue  por- 
tray the  desolation  which  in  this  hour  throughout  this  broad 
land  hangs  like  a  gloomy  pall  over  his  grief-stricken  country- 
men ?  How  poorly  can  words  like  mine  translate  the  eloquence 
of  a  whole  people's  grief  for  a  patriot's  death.  For  a  nation's 
loss  let  a  nation  mourn.  For  that  stupendous  calamity  to  our 
country  and  mankind,  be  the  heavens  hung  with  black ;  let  the 
wailing  elements  chant  his  dirge,  and  the  universal  heart  of  mao 
throb  with  one  common  pang  of  grief  and  anguish. 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  CASKIE. 


Mr.  CASKIE  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — Unwell  as  I  am,  I  must  try  to  lay  a  single 
laurel  leaf  in  that  open  coffin  which  is  already  garlanded  by  the 
eloquent  tributes  to  the  illustrious  departed,  which  have  been 
heard  in  this  now  solemn  Hall ;  for  I  come,  sir,  from  the  dis- 
trict of  his  birth.  I  represent  on  this  floor  that  old  Hanover  so 
proud  of  her  Henrys — her  Patrick  Henry  and  her  Henry  Clay. 
I  speak  for  a  people  among  whom  he  has  always  had  as  earnest 
and  devoted  friends  as  were  ever  the  grace  and  glory  of  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman. 

I  shall  attempt  no  sketch  of  his  life.  That  you  have  had 
from  other  and  abler  hands  than  mine.  Till  yesterday  that  life 
was,  of  his  own  free  gift,  the  property  of  his  country ;  to-day  it 
belongs  to  her  history.  It  is  known  to  all,  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Constant,  stern  opponent  of  his  political  school,  as  has 
been  my  State,  I  say  for  her,  that  no  where  in  this  broad  land 
were  his  great  qualities  more  admired,  or  is  his  death  more 
mourned,  than  in  Virginia.  Well  may  this  be  so  ;  for  she  is  his 
mother,  and  he  was  her  son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  remember  the  party  strifes  in  which  he 
was  so  much  mingled,  and  through  which  we  all  more  or  less 
have  passed,  and  then  survey  this  scene,  and  think  how  far,  as 
the  lightning  has  borne  the  news  that  he  is  gone,  half-masted 
flags  are  drooping,  and  church  bells  are  tolling,  and  hearts  are 
sorrowing,  I  can  but  feel  that  it  is  good  for  man  to  die.  For 
when  Death  enters,  0  !  how  the  unkindnesses,  and  jealousies, 
and  rivalries  of  life  do  vanish,  and  how,  like  incense   from  an 
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altar,  do  peace,  and  friendship,  and  all  the  sweet  charities  of  our 
nature,  rise  around  the  corpse  which  was  once  a  man  !  And  of 
a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  was  more  of  veritable  noble  man- 
hood cased  in  mortal  mold  than  was  found  in  him  to  whosa 
memory  this  brief  and  humble,  yet  tme  and  heartfelt,  tribute  ig 
paid.  But  his  eloquent  voice  is  hushed,  his  high  heart  is  stilled, 
"Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  he  has  been  gathered  to  hia 
fathers."  With  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten  upon  him, 
and  honors  clustered  thick  about  him,  in  the  full  possession  of 
unclouded  intellect,  and  all  the  consolations  of  Chrisiianity,  he 
has  met  the  fate  which  is  evitable  by  none.  Lamented  by  all  his 
countrymen,  his  name  is  bright  on  Fame's  immortal  roll.  He 
has  finished  his  course,  and  he  has  his  crown.  What  more 
fruit  can  life  bear  ?  What  can  it  give  that  Henry  Clay  has  not 
gained  ? 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  around  his  tomb  should  be  heard,  not 
only  the  dirge  that  wails  his  loss,  but  the  jubilant  anthem  which 
sounds  that  on  the  world's  battle-field  another  victory  has  been 
won — another  incontestable  greatness  achieved. 


I 
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EULOGY  OF  ME.  CHANDLER. 


Me.  chandler  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — It  would  seem  as  if  the  solemn  invocation  of 
the  hoporable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Ewing)  was  re- 
ceiving an  early  answer,  and  that  the  heavens  are  hung  in  black, 
and  the  wailing  elements  are  singing  the  funeral  dirge  of  Henry 
Clay.  Amid  this  elemental  gloom,  and  the  distress  which  per- 
vades the  nation  at  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  private  grief 
should  not  obtrude  itself  upon  notice,  nor  personal  anguish  seek 
for  utterance.  Silence  is  the  best  exponent  of  individual  sorrow, 
and  the  heart  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  shrinks  from  an 
exposition  of  its  affliction. 

Could  I  have  consulted  my  own  feelings  on  the  event  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  House  at  the  present  moment,  I 
should  even  have  forborne  attendance  here,  and  in  the  solitude 
and  silence  of  my  chamber,  have  mused  upon  the  terrible  lesson 
which  has  been  administered  to  the  people  and  the  nation.  But 
I  represent  a  constituency  who  justly  pride  themselves  upon  the 
unwavering  attachment  they  have  ever  felt  and  manifested  to 
Henry  Clay — a  constant,  pervading,  hereditary  love.  The  son 
has  taken  up  the  father's  affection,  and  amid  all  the  professions 
of  political  attachments  to  others,  whom  the  accidents  of  party 
have  made  prominent,  and  the  success  of  party  has  made  power- 
ful, true  to  his  own  instincts,  and  true  to  the  sanctified  legacy  of 
his  father,  he  has  placed  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  forward  and 
pre-eminent,  as  the  exponent  of  what  is  greatest  in  statesman- 
ship and  purest  in  patriotism.  And  even,  sir,  when  party 
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fealty  caused  other  attachments  to  be  avowed  for  party  uses,  the 
preference  was  limited  to  the  occupancy  of  office,  and  superiority 
admitted  for  Clay  in  all  that  is  reckoned  above  party  estimation. 

Nor  ought  I  forbear  to  add  that,  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
delegation  which  represents  my  Commonwealth,  I  am  requested 
to  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  large, 
who  yield  to  no  portion  of  this  great  Union  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  talents,  their  reverence  for  the  lofty  patriotism,  their  admi- 
ration of  the  statesmanship,  and  hereafter  their  love  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Henry  Clay. 

I  can  not,  therefore,  be  silent  on  this  occasion  without  injustice 
to  the  affections  of  my  constituency,  even  though  I  painfully  feel 
how  inadequate  to  the  reverence  and  love  my  people  have  toward 
that  great  statesman  must  be  all  that  I  have  to  utter  on  this 
mournful  occasion. 

I  know  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  now  the  nation  is  to  find 
the  men  she  needs  in  peril ;  either  other  calls  than  those  of 
politics  are  holding  in  abeyance  the  talents  which  the  nation  may 
need,  or  else  a  generation  is  to  pass  undistinguished  by  the 
greatness  of  our  statesmen.  Of  the  noble  minds  that  have 
swayed  the  Senate  one  yet  survives  in  the  maturity  of  powerful 
intellect,  carefully  disciplined,  and  nobly  exercised.  May  He 
who  has  thus  far  blessed  our  nation,  spare  to  her  and  the  world 
that  of  which  the  world  must  always  envy  our  country  the  pos- 
session !     But  my  business  is  with  the  dead. 

The  biography  of  Henry  Clay,  from  his  childhood  upward, 
is  too  familiar  to  every  American  for  me  to  trespass  on  the  time 
of  this  House,  by  a  reference  directly  thereto ;  and  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have,  with  affectionate 
hand  and  appropriate  delicacy,  swept  away  the  dust  which 
nearly  fourscore  years  have  scattered  over  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  have  made  our  pride  greater  in  his  life,  and  our  grief  more 
poignant  at  his  death,  by  showing  some  of  those  passages  which 
attract  respect  to  our  republican  institutions,  of  which  Mr. 
Clay's  whole  life  was  the  able  support,  and  the  most  successful 
illustration. 
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It  would,  then,  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  renew 
that  effort,  though  inquiry  into  the  life  and  conduct  of  Henbt 
Clay  would  present  new  themes  for  private  eulogy,  new  grounds 
for  public  gratitude. 

How  rare  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  man,  living,  ca»_ 
with  confidence  rely  on  extensive  personal  friendship,  or  dying, 
think  to  awaken  a  sentiment  of  regret  beyond  that  which  in- 
cludes the  public  loss  or  the  disappointment  of  individual  hopes. 
Yet,  sir,  the  message  which  yesterday  went  forth  from  this  city 
that  Henry  Clay  was  dead,  brought  sorrow,  personal,  private, 
special  sorrow,  to  the  hearts  of  thousands ;  each  of  whom  felt 
that  from  his  own  love  for,  his  long  attachment  to,  his  disinter- 
ested hopes  in,  Henry  Clay,  he  had  a  particular  sorrow  to 
cherish  and  express,  which  weighed  upon  his  heart  separate 
from  the  sense  of  national  loss. 

No  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  nation  had  the  art  so  to  identify 
himself  with  public  measures  of  the  most  momentous  character, 
and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  almost  universal  affection,  like 
that  great  statesman.  His  business,  from  his  boyhood,  was  with 
national  concerns,  and  he  dealt  with  them  as  with  familiar 
things.  And  yet  his  sympathies  were  with  individual  interests, 
enterprises,  affections,  joys,  and  sorrows ;  and  while  every  pa- 
triot bowed  in  humble  deference  to  his  lofty  attainments  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  national  services,  almost  every  man  in 
this  vast  Republic  knew  that  the  great  statesman  was,  in  feeling 
and  experience,  identified  with  his  own  position.  Hence,  the 
universal  love  of  the  people ;  hence,  their  enthusiasm  in  all 
times  for  his  fame.     Hence,  sir,  their  present  grief. 

Many  other  public  men  of  our  country  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  brought  honor  to  the  nation  by  superiority  in 
some  peculiar  branch  of  public  service,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Mr.  Clay  to  have  acquired  peculiar  eminence  in 
every  path  of  duty  he  was  called  to  tread.  In  the  earnestness 
of  debate,  which  great  public  interests  and  distinguished  op- 
posing talents  excited  in  this  House,  he  had  no  superior  in 
energy,  force,  or  effect.     Yet,  as  the  presiding  officer,  by  bland- 
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ness  of  language  and  firmness  of  purpose,  he  soothed  and  made 
orderly ;  and  thus,  by  official  dignity,  he  commanded  the  re- 
S2)ect  which  energy  had  secured  to  him  on  the  floor. 

Wherever  official  or  social  duties  demanded  an  exercise  of  his 
power,there  was  a  pre-eminence  which  seemed  prescriptively  his 
own.  In  the  lofty  debate  of  the  Senate,  and  the  stirring  har- 
angues to  popular  assemblages,  he  was  the  orator  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  people  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  unity 
of  design  evinced  in  all  he  said  or  did,  fixed  in  the  public  mind 
a  confidence  strong  and  expansive  as  the  affections  he  had  won. 

Year  after  year,  sir,  has  Henry  Clay  been  achieving  the 
work  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  warmest  wishes  of  his  warmest  friends  were  dis- 
appointed, that  he  entered  on  the  fruition  of  a  patriot's  highest 
hopes,  and  stood  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  admiration  and 
confidence  which  nothing  but  the  antagonism  of  party  relations 
could  have  divided. 

How  rich  that  enjoyment  must  have  been  it  is  only  for  tis  to 
imagine  ; — how  eminently  deserved  it  was  we  and  the  world  can 
attest. 

The  love  and  the  devotion  of  his  political  friends  were  cheer- 
ing and  grateful  to  his  heart,  and  were  acknowledged  in  all  his 
life — were  recognized  even  to  his  death. 

The  contests  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  the  forum  were  re- 
warded with  success  achieved,  and  the  great  victor  could  enjoy 
the  ovation  with  partial  friendship  or  the  gratitude  of  the  benefit 
prepared.  But  the  triumph  of  his  life  was  no  party  achieve- 
ment. It  was  not  in  the  applause  which  admiring  friends  and 
defeated  antagonists  oflfered  to  his  measureless  success,  that  he 
found  the  reward  of  his  labors,  and  comprehended  the  extent  of 
his  mission. 

It  was  only  when  friends  and  antagonists  paused  in  their  con- 
tests, appalled  at  the  public  difficulties  and  national  dangers 
which  had  been  accumulating,  unseen  and  unregarded ;  it  was 
only  Avhen  the  nation  itself  felt  the  danger,  and  acknowledged 
the  inefficacy  of  party  action  as  a  remedy,  that  Henry  Clay 
calculated  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  and  enjoyed  the  reward 
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of  their  saving  exercise.  Then,  sir,  you  saw,  and  I  saw,  party- 
designations  dropped,  and  party  allegiance  disavowed,  and 
anxious  patriots,  of  all  localities  and  name,  turn  toward  the 
country's  benefactor  as  the  man  for  the  terrible  exigencies  of  the 
hour ;  and  the  sick  chamber  of  Henry  Clay  became  the  Del- 
phos  whence  were  given  out  the  oracles  that  presented  the  means 
and  the  measures  of  our  Union's  safety.  There,  sir,  and  not  in 
the  high  places  of  the  countiy,  were  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of 
half  a  century  to  be  rewarded  and  closed.  With  his  right  yet 
in  that  Senate  which  he  entered  the  youngest,  and  lingered  still 
the  eldest  member,  he  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  life  accomplished.  Every  cloud  that  had  dimmed 
the  noonday  luster  had  been  dissipated ;  and  the  retiring  orb, 
which  sank  from  the  sight  of  the  nation  in  fullness  and  in 
beauty,  will  yet  pour  up  the  horizon  a  posthumous  glory  that 
shall  tell  of  the  splendor  and  greatness  of  the  luminary  that  has 
passed  away. 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  BAYLY. 


Me.  BAYLY  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — Although  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  political 
opponent  of  Mr.  Clay,  yet  from  my  boyhood  I  have  been  upon 
terms  of  personal  friendship  with  him.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  my  father,  who  was  his  per- 
sonal friend.  From  that  time  to  this,  there  has  existed  be- 
tween us  as  great  personal  intimacy  as  the  disparity  in  oui 
years  and  our  political  difference  would  justify.  After  I  be- 
came a  member  of  this  House,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
Senate,  subsequent  to  his  resignation  in  1842,  the  warm  regard 
upon  his  part  for  the  daughter  of  a  devoted  friend  of  forty 
years'  standing,  made  him  a  constant  visitor  at  my  house,  and 
frequently  a  guest  at  my  table.  These  circumstances  make  it 
proper,  that  upon  this  occasion,  I  should  pay  this  last  tribute  to 
his  memory.  I  not  only  knew  him  well  as  a  statesman,  but  I 
knew  him  better  in  most  unreserved  social  intercourse.  The 
most  happy  circumstance,  as  I  esteem  it,  of  my  political  life  has 
been,  that  I  have  thus  known  each  of  our  great  Conarressional 
triumvirate. 

I,  sir,  never  knew  a  man  of  higher  qualities  than  Mr.  Clay. 
His  very  faults  originated  in  high  qualities.  With  as  great 
self-possession,  with  greater  self-reliance  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  he  possessed  moral  and  physical  courage  to  as  high  a 
degree  as  any  man  Avho  ever  lived.     Confident  in  his  own  judg- 
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ment,  never  doubting  as  to  his  own  course,  fearing  no  obstacle 
that  might  lie  in  his  way,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  been  imperious  in  his  character.  Never  doubt- 
ing himself  as  to  what,  in  his  opinion,  duty  and  patriotism 
required  at  his  hands,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  sometimes 
have  been  impatient  with  those  more  doubting  and  timid  than 
himself.  His  were  qualities  to  have  made  a  great  general,  as 
they  were  qualities  that  did  make  him  a  great  statesman,  and 
these  qualities  were  so  obvious  that  during  the  darkest  period 
of  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Madison  had  deter- 
mined, at  one  time,  to  make  him  General-in-Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army. 

Sir,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  American  Congress 
buried  the  first  one  that  went  to  the  grave  of  that  great  trium- 
virate. We  are  now  called  upon  to  bury  another.  The  third, 
thank  God !  still  lives,  and  long  may  he  live  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen  by  his  wisdom,  and  set  them  the  example  of  exalted 
patriotism.  Sir,  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  these  great  men, 
there  is  much  resembling  those  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the 
British  Parliament.  It  difiers  principally  in  this :  Burke  pre- 
ceded Fox  and  Pitt  to  the  tomb.  Webster  survives  Clay  and 
Calhoun.  When  Fox  and  Pitt  died,  they  left  no  peer  behind 
them.  Webster  still  lives,  now  that  Calhoun  and  Clay  are  dead, 
the  unrivaled  statesman  of  his  country.  Like  Fox  and  Pitt, 
Clay  and  Calhoun  lived  in  troubled  times.  Like  Fox  and  Pitt, 
they  were  each  of  them  the  leader  of  rival  parties.  Like  Fox 
and  Pitt,  they  were  idolized  by  their  respective  friends.  Like 
Fox  and  Pitt,  they  died  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  public 
service ;  and  as  has  been  said  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn died  with  "their  harness  upon  them."  Like  Fox  and 
Pit<>— 

"  With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd, 
How  high  they  soar  above  the  crowd  ; 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place — 
Like  fabled  gods  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar. 
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Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

»  *  »  » 

Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb. 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again  ?' 


EULOGY  OF  ME.  TENABLE. 


Mk.  VENABLE  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  adding  a 
few  words  upon  this  sad  occasion.  The  life  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  which  has  just  terminated  is  so  interwoven  with  our 
history,  and  the  luster  of  his  great  name  so  profusely  shed  over 
its  pages,  that  simple  admiration  of  his  high  qualities  might  well 
be  my  excuse.  But  it  is  a  sacred  privilege  to  draw  near  ;  to 
contemplate  the  end  of  the  great  and  good.  It  is  profitable,  as 
well  as  purifying,  to  look  upon  and  realize  the  office  of  death  in 
removing  all  that  can  excite  jealousy  or  produce  distrust,  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  virtues  which,  like  jewels,  have  survived  his 
powers  of  destruction.  The  light  which  radiates  from  the  life 
of  a  great  and  patriotic  statesman  is  often  dimmed  by  the  mists 
which  party  conflicts  throw  around  it.  But  the  blast  which 
strikes  him  down  purifies  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him 
in  life,  and  it  shines  forth  in  bright  examples  and  well-earned 
renown.  It  is  then  that  we  witness  the  sincere  acknowledgment 
of  gratitude  by  a  people  who,  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  services  of  an  eminent  statesman,  embalm  his  name  in 
their  memory  and  hearts.  We  should  cherish  such  recollections 
as  well  from  patriotism  as  self-respect.  Ours,  sir,  is  now  the 
duty,  in  the  midst  of  sadness,  in  this  high  place,  in  the  face  of 
our  Republic,  and  before  the  world,  to  pay  this  tribute,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  our  colleague,  whose  name  has  orna- 
mented the  Journals  of  Congress  for  near  half  a  century.  Few, 
.3,3  f:*') 
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very  few,  have  ever  combined  the  high  intellectual  powers  and 
distinguished  gifts  of  this  illustrious  Senator.  Cast  in  the 
finest  mold  by  nature,  he  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations 
which  were  indulged  by  those  who  looked  to  a  distinguished 
career  as  the  certain  result  of  that  zealous  pursuit  of  fame  and 
usefulness  upon  which  he  entered  in  early  life.  Of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  life  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak — they  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words,  and  must  be  equally  familiar  to 
those  who  come  after  us.  But  it  is  useful  to  refresh  memory, 
by  recurrence  to  some  of  the  events  which  marked  his  career. 
We  know,  sir,  that  there  is  much  that  is  in  common  in  the  his- 
tories of  distinguished  men.  The  elements  which  constitute 
greatness  are  the  same  in  all  times ;  hence,  those  who  have  been 
the  admiration  of  their  generations  present  in  their  lives  much 
which,  although  really  great,  ceases  to  be  remarkable,  because 
illustrated  by  such  numerous  examples — 

"  But  there  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away 
And  names  that  must  not  wither." 

Of  such  deeds  the  life  of  Henry  Clay  affords  many  and  bi-ight 
examples.  His  own  name,  and  those  with  whom  he  associated, 
shall  live  with  a  freshness  which  time  can  not  impair,  and  shine 
with  a  brightness  which  passing  years  can  not  dim.  His  ad- 
vent into  public  life  was  as  remarkable  for  the  circumstances  as 
it  was  brilliant  in  its  effect.  It  was  at  a  time  in  which  genius 
and  learning,  statesmanship  and  eloquence,  made  the  American 
Congress  the  most  august  body  in  the  world.  He  was  the  co- 
temporary  of  a  race  of  statesmen,  some  of  whom — then  admin- 
istering the  Government,  and  others  retiring  and  retired  fi'om 
office — presented  an  array  of  ability  unsurpassed  in  our  history. 
The  elder  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Clinton,  and 
Monroe,  stood  before  the  Republic  in  the  maturity  of  their  fame  ; 
while  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Lowndes,  Randolph, 
Crawford,  Gaston,  and  Cheves,  with  a  host  of  others,  rose  a 
bright  galaxy  upon  our  horizon.  He  who  won  his  spurs  in  such 
a  field  earned  his  knighthood.  Distinction  amid  such  com- 
pe'iHon  was  true  renown — 
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"  The  fame  which  a  man  wins  for  himself  is  best 
That  he  may  call  his  own." 

It  was  such  a  fame  that  he  made  for  himself  in  that  most 
eventful  era  in  our  history.  To  me,  sir,  the  recollections  of  that 
day,  and  the  events  which  distinguish  it,  are  filled  with  an  over- 
powering interest.  I  never  can  forget  my  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  the  boldness,  the  eloquence,  and  the  patriotism  of  Henry 
Clay  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  the  bright  array  of  talent 
which  adorned  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  in  the  con- 
flict growing  out  of  the  political  events  of  that  time  ;  in  the 
struggles  of  party,  and  amid  the  gloom  and  disasters  which 
depressed  the  spirits  of  most  men,  and  well  nigh  paralyzed  the 
energies  of  the  Administration,  his  cheerful  face,  high  bearing, 
commanding  eloquence,  and  iron  will,  gave  strength  and  con- 
sistency to  those  elements  which  finally  gave  not  only  success 
but  glory  to  the  country.  When  dark  clouds  hovered  over  us, 
and  there  was  little  to  save  from  despair,  the  country  looked 
with  hope  to  Clay  and  Calhoun,  to  Lowndes  and  Crawford,  and 
Cheves,  and  looked  not  in  vain.  The  unbending  will,  the  un- 
shaken nerve,  and  the  burning  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay  did 
as  much  to  command  confidence  and  sustain  hope  as  even  the 
news  of  our  first  victory  after  a  succession  of  defeats.  Those 
great  names  are  now  canonized  in  history ;  he,  too,  has  passed 
to  join  them  on  its  pages.  Associated  in  his  long  political  life 
with  the  illustrious  Calhoun,  he  survived  him  but  two  years. 
Many  of  us  heard  his  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  on  the  annunciation  of  his  death.  And  we 
this  day  unite  in  a  similar  manifestation  of  reverential  regard  to 
him,  whose  voice  shall  never  more  charm  the  ear,  whose  burning 
thoughts,  borne  on  that  medium,  shall  no  more  move  the  hearts 
of  listening  assemblies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  highest  specimens  of  our  race,  he  was 
always  an  equal  ;  he  was  a  man  among  men.  Bold,  skillful,  and 
determined,  he  gave  character  to  the  party  which  acknowledged 
him  as  a  leader ;  mipvessed  his  opinions  upon  their  minds,  and 
an  attachment  to  himself  upon  their  hearts.  No  man,  sir,  can 
do  this  wiihout  being  eminentlv  great.     Whoever  attains  this 
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position  must  first  overcome  the  aspirations  of  antagonist  am- 
bition, quiet  the  clamors  of  rivalry,  hold  in  check  the  murmurs 
of  jealousy,  and  overcome  the  instincts  of  vanity  and  self-lore 
in  the  masses  thus  subdued  to  his  control.  But  few  men  ever 
attain  it.  Very  rare  are  the  examples  of  those  whose  plastic 
touch  forms  the  minds  and  directs  the  purposes  of  a  great  polit- 
ical party.  This  infallible  indication  of  superiority  belonged  to 
Mr.  Clay.  He  has  exercised  that  control  during  a  long  life ; 
and  now  through  our  broad  land  the  tidings  of  his  death,  borne 
with  electric  speed,  have  opened  the  fountains  of  sorrow.  Every 
city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  will  be  clothed  with  mourning, 
along  our  extended  coast,  the  commercial  and  military  marine, 
with  flags  drooping  at  half-mast,  own  the  bereavement;  State- 
houses  draped  in  black  proclaim  the  extinguishment  of  one  of 
the  great  lights  of  Senates  ;  and  minute-guns  sound  his  requiem  ! 
Sir,  during  the  last  five  years  I  have  seen  the  venerable  John 
Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Henry  Clay,  pass  from 
among  us,  the  legislators  of  our  country.  The  race  of  giants 
who  "were  on  the  earth  in  those  days"  is  well-nigh  gone. 
Despite  their  skill,  their  genius,  their  might,  they  have  sunk 
under  the  stroke  of  time.  They  were  our  admiration  and  our 
glory  ;  a  few  linger  with  us,  the  monuments  of  former  greatness  ; 
the  beacon-lights  of  a  past  age.  The  death  of  Henry  Clay  can 
not  fail  to  suggest  melancholy  associations  to  each  member  of 
this  House.  These  walls  have  re-echoed  the  silvery  tones  of  his 
bewitching  voice ;  listening  assemblies  have  hung  upon  his  lips. 
The  chair  which  you  fill  has  been  graced  by  his  presence,  while 
his  commanding  person  and  unequaled  parliamentary  attain- 
ments inspired  all  with  deference  and  respect.  Chosen  by  ac- 
clamation, because  of  his  high  qualifications,  he  sustained  him- 
self before  the  House  and  the  country.  In  his  supremacy  with 
his  party,  and  the  uninlerrupled  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  almost  discredited  the 
truth  of  those  lines  of  the  poet  Labei'ius — 

"Non  possunt  prirai  esse  oranes  onmi  in  tempore, 
Suminum  ad  gradum  cum  claritjitis  veneris, 
Consistes  aegre,  et  citius,  quam  asceuda.s,  cades. 
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If  not  at  all  times  first  he  stood  equal  with  the  foremost,  and 
a  brilliant  rapid  rise  knew  no  decline  in  the  confidence  of  those 
whose  just  appreciation  of  his  merits  had  confirmed  his  title  to 
renown. 

The  citizens  of  other  countries  will  deplore  his  death ;  the 
struggling  patriots  who,  on  our  own  continent,  were  cheered  by 
his  sympathies,  and  who  must  have  perceived  his  influence  in 
the  recognition  of  their  independence  by  this  Government,  have 
taught  their  children  to  venerate  his  name.  He  won  the  civic 
crown,  and  the  demonstrations  of  this  hour  own  the  worth  of 
civil  services. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckinridge],  the  immediate  representative  of 
Mr.  Clay,  detail  a  conversation,  which  disclosed  the  feelings  of 
that  eminent  man  in  relation  to  his  Christian  hope.  These, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  rich  memorials,  precious  reminiscences.  A 
Christian  statesman  is  the  glory  of  his  age,  and  his  memory  will 
be  glorious  in  after  times ;  it  reflects  a  light  coming  from  a 
source  which  clouds  can  not  dim  nor  shadows  obscure.  It  was 
my  privilege,  also,  a  short  time  since,  to  converse  with  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  on  the  subject  of  his  hopes  in  a  future 
state.  Feeling  a  deep  interest,  I  asked  him  frankly  what  were 
his  hopes  in  the  world  to  which  he  was  evidently  hastening.  "  I 
am  pleased,"  said  he,  "my  friend,  that  you  have  introduced  the 
subject.  Conscious  that  I  must  die  very  soon,  I  love  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  most  important  of  all  interests.  I  love  to  con- 
verse and  to  hear  conversations  about  them.  The  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  its  insufficiency  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  has  long 
been  a  settled  conviction  of  my  mind.  Man's  inability  to  secure 
by  his  own  merits  the  approbation  of  God,  I  feel  to  be  true.  I 
trust  in  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  as  the  ground  of 
my  acceptance  and  my  hope  of  salvation.  My  faith  is  feeble, 
but  I  hope  in  His  mercy  and  trust  in  His  promises."  To  such 
declarations  I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  I  did  on 
another  occasion,  when  he  said  :  "I  am  willing  to  abide  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  ready  to  die  when  that  will  shall  determine  it." 

He  is  gone,  sir,  professing  the   humble  hope  of  a  Christian. 
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That  hope,  alone,  sir,  can  sustain  you  or  any  of  us.  There  is 
one  lonely  and  crushed  heart  that  has  bowed  before  this  afflictive 
event.  Far  away  at  Ashland,  a  widowed  wife,  prevented  by 
feeble  health  from  attending  his  bedside  and  soothing  his  painful 
hours,  she  has  thought  even  the  electric  speed  of  the  intelligence 
daily  transmitted  of  his  condition  too  slow  for  her  aching,  anx- 
ious bosom.  She  will  fir '  consolation  in  his  Christian  submis- 
sion, and  will  draw  al'  .  comfort  that  such  a  case  admits,  from 
the  assurance  that  nothing  was  neglected  by  the  kindness  of 
friends  which  could  supply  her  place.  May  the  guardianship 
of  the  widow's  God  be  her  protection,  and  His  consolations  her 
support ! 

"All  can  not  be  at  times  first. 
To  reach  the  topmost  step  of  glory  ;  to  stand  there 
More  hard.     Even  swifter  than  we  mount, we  fall." 
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Me.  haven  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — Representing  a  constituency  distinguished  for 
the  constancy  of  its  devotion  to  the  political  principles  of  Mr. 
Clat,  and  for  its  unwavering  attachment  to  his  fortunes  and 
his  person — sympathizing  deeply  with  those  whose  more  inti- 
mate personal  relations  with  him  have  made  them  feel  most 
profoundly  this  general  bereavement — I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  of  him,  since  he  has  fallen  among  us,  and  been  taken 
to  his  rest. 

After  the  finished  eulogies  which  have  been  so  eloquently 
pronounced  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  I  will  avoid  a  course  of  remark  which  might  otherwise  be 
deemed  a  repetition,  and  refer  to  the  bearing  of  some  of  the 
acts  of  the  deceased  upon  the  interests  and  destinies  of  my 
own  State.  The  influence  of  his  public  life,  and  of  his  purely 
American  character,  the  benefits  of  his  wise  forecast,  and  the 
results  of  his  efforts  for  wholesome  and  rational  progress,  are 
nowhere  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Our  appreciation  of  his  anxiety  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  education,  is  manifested  in  our  twelve  thousand 
public  libraries,  our  equal  number  of  common  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  all  of  which 
draw  portions  of  their  support  from  the  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  which  his  wise  policy  gave  to  our  State. 

(391) 
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Our  whole  people  are  thus  constantly  reminded  of  their  great 
obliffations  to  the  statesman  whose  death  now  afflicts  the  nation 
with  sorrow.  Our  extensive  public  works  attest  our  conviction 
of  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments he  so  ably  advocated;  and  their  value  and  productive- 
ness afford  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the  soundness  and 
wisdom  of  his  policy.  Nor  has  his  influence  been  less  sensibly 
felt  in  our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Every 
department  of  human  industry  acknowledges  his  fostering  care ; 
and  the  people  of  New  York  are,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted 
to  his  statesmanship  for  the  wealth,  comfort,  contentment,  and 
happiness  so  widely  and  so  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
State. 

Well  may  New  York  cherish  his  memory  and  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  benefits  that  his  life  has  conferred.  That 
memory  will  be  cherished  throughout  the  Republic. 

When  internal  discord  and  sectional  strife  have  threatened 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  his  just  weight  of  character,  his 
large  experience,  his  powers  of  conciliation  and  acknowledged 
patriotism,  have  enabled  him  to  pacify  the  angry  passions  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  raise  the  bow  of  promise  and  of  hope  upon 
the  clouds  which  have  darkened  the  political  horizon. 

He  has  passed  from  among  us,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  pure  in 
character — full  of  years  and  full  of  honors — he  has  breathed  his 
last  amid  the  blessings  of  a  united  and  grateful  nation. 

He  was,  in  my  judgment,  particularly  fortunate  in  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  lived  to  see  his  country,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  come 
once  again  unhurt  out  of  trying  sectional  difficulties  and  domes- 
tic strife ;  and  he  has  closed  his  eyes  in  death  upon  that  coun- 
try, while  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  busy  with 
industry,  and  blessed  with  unequaled  prosperity. 

It  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  die  amid  so  warm 
a  gratitude,  flowing  from  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  ; 
and  none  can  leave  a  brighter  example,  or  a  more  enduring 
fame. 
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Me.  brooks  then  addressed  the  House  : — 

Mr.  Speaker — I  rise  to  add  my  humble  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  and  good  man  now  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
I  speak  for,  and  from,  a  community  in  whose  heart  is  enshrined 
the  name  of  him  whom  we  mourn ;  who,  however  much  Vir- 
ginia, the  land  of  his  birth,  or  Kentucky,  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion, may  love  him,  is,  if  possible,  loved  where  I  live  yet  more. 
If  idolatry  had  been  Christian,  or  allowable  even,  he  would  have 
been  our  idol.  But  as  it  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  his 
bust,  his  portrait,  or  some  medal,  has  been  one  of  our  house- 
hold gods,  gracing  not  alone  the  saloons  and  the  halls  of  wealth, 
but  the  humblest  room  or  workshop  of  almost  every  mechanic 
or  laborer.  Proud  monuments  of  his  policy  as  a  statesman,  as 
my  colleague  has  justly  said,  are  all  about  us ;  and  we  owe  to 
him,  in  a  good  degree,  our  growth,  our  greatness,  our  pros- 
perity and  happiness  as  a  people. 

The  great  field  of  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  here, 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
He  has  held  other  posts  of  higher  nominal  distinction,  but  they 
are  all  eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  career  as  a  Congressman. 
What  of  glory  he  has  acquired,  or  what  most  endears  him  to  his 
countrymen,  has  been  won,  here,  amid  these  pillars,  under  these 
domes  of  the  Capitol. 

"  Si  quaeris  monumentum,  circumspice." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  the  governing  mind  of  the 
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country,  more  or  less,  ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  stage  of 
public  action.  In  a  minority  or  majority — more,  perhaps,  even 
in  a  minority  than  in  a  majority — he  seems  to  have  had  some 
commission,  divine  as  it  were,  to  persuade,  to  convince,  to 
govern  other  men.  His  patriotism,  his  grand  conceptions,  have 
created  measures  which  the  secret  fascination  of  his  manners, 
in-doors,  or  his  irresistible  eloquence  without,  have  enabled  him 
almost  always  to  frame  into  laws.  Adverse  administrations  have 
yielded  to  him,  or  been  borne  down  by  him,  or  he  has  taken 
them  captive  as  a  leader,  and  carried  the  countiy  and  Con- 
gress with  him.  This  power  he  has  wielded  now  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  with  nothing  but  Reason  and  Eloquence  to  back 
him.  And  yet,  when  he  came  here,  years  ago,  he  came  from  a 
then  frontier  State  of  this  Union,  heralded  by  no  loud  trumpet 
of  fame,  nay,  quite  unknown  !  unfortified  even  by  any  position, 
social  or  pecuniary — to  quote  his  own  words,  "  My  only  heritage 
has  been  infancy,  indigence,  and  ignorance." 

In  these  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  mere  civil  qualifications  for 
high  public  places — when  long  civil  training  and  practical  states- 
manship are  held  subordinate — a  most  discouraging  prospect 
would  be  rising  up  before  our  young  men,  were  it  not  for  some 
such  names  as  Lowndes,  Crawford,  Clinton,  Gaston,  Calhoun, 
Clat,  and  the  like,  scattered  along  the  pages  of  our  history,  as 
stars  or  constellations  along  a  cloudless  sky.  They  shine  forth 
and  show  us,  that  if  the  Chief  Magistracy  can  not  be  won  by 
such  qualifications,  a  memory  among  men  can  be — a  hold  upon 
posterity,  as  firm,  as  lustrous — nay,  more  imperishable.  In  the 
Capitolium  of  Rome  there  are  long  rows  of  marble  slabs,  on 
which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  Roman  consuls ;  but  the 
eye  wanders  over  this  wilderness  of  letters  but  to  light  up  and 
kindle  upon  some  Cato  or  Cicero.  To  win  such  fame,  thus  un 
sullied,  as  Mr.  Clay  has  won,  is  worth  any  man's  ambition. 
And  how  was  it  won  ?  By  courting  the  shifting  gales  of  popu- 
larity ?  No,  never  !  By  truckling  to  the  schemes,  the  arts, 
and  seductions  of  the  demagogue  ?  Never,  never  !  His  hardest 
battles  as  a  public  man — his  greatest,  most  illustrious  achieve- 
ments— have  been  against,  at  first,  an  adverse   public   opinion. 
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To  gain  an  imperishable  name,  he  has  often  braved  the  perish- 
able popularity  of  the  moment.  That  sort  of  courage  which,  in 
a  public  man,  I  deem  the  highest  of  all  courage,  that  sort  of 
courage  most  necessary  under  our  form  of  government  to  guide 
as  well  as  to  save  a  State,  Mr.  Clay  was  possessed  of  more  than 
any  public  man  I  ever  knew.  Physical  courage,  valuable,  in- 
dispensable though  it  be,  we  share  but  with  the  brute ;  but 
moral  courage,  to  dare  to  do  right  amid  all  temptations  to  do 
wrong,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  very  highest  species,  the  no- 
blest heroism  under  institutions  like  ours.  "I  had  rather  be 
right  than  be  President,"  was  Mr.  Clay's  sublime  reply  when 
pressed  to  refrain  from  some  measure  that  would  mar  his  popu- 
larity. These  lofty  words  were  the  clue  of  his  whole  charac- 
ter— the  secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  heads  as  well  as  hearts  of 
the  American  people ;  nay,  the  key  of  his  immortality. 

Another  of  the  keys,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  his  universal  reputation 
was  his  intense  nationality.  When  taunted  but  recently,  almost 
within  our  hearing,  as  it  were,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
Southern  Senator,  as  being  a  Southern  man  unfaithful  to  the 
South — his  indignant  but  patriotic  exclamation  was,  "I  know  no 
South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West."  The  country,  the  whole 
country,  loved,  reverenced,  adored  such  a  man.  The  soil  of 
Virginia  may  be  his  birthplace,  the  sod  of  Kentucky  will  cover 
his  grave — what  was  mortal  they  claim — but  the  spirit,  the  soul, 
the  genius  of  the  mighty  man,  the  immortal  part,  these  belong 
to  his  country  and  to  his  God. 
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Me.  FAULKNER  then  addressed  the  House  :- 

Mr.  Speaker — Representing,  in  part,  the  State  which  gave 
birth  to  that  distinguished  man  whose  death  has  just  been  an- 
nounced upon  this  floor,  and  having  for  many  years  held  toward 
him  the  most  cordial  relations  of  friendship,  personal  and  politi- 
cal, I  feel  that  I  should  fail  to  discharge  an  appropriate  duty,  if 
I  permitted  this  occasion  to  pass  by  without  some  expression  of 
the  feeling  which  such  an  event  is  so  well  calculated  to  elicit. 
Sir,  this  intelligence  does  not  fall  upon  our  ears  unexpectedly. 
For  months  the  public  mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  great 
national  loss  which  we  now  deplore  ;  and  yet,  as  familiar  as  the 
daily  and  hourly  reports  have  made  us  with  his  hopeless  condi- 
tion and  gradual  decline,  and  although, 

"  Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  sweetly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him," 

It  is  impossible  that  a  light  of  such  surpassing  splendor  should 
be,  as  it  is  now,  for  ever  extinguished  from  our  view,  without 
producing  a  shock,  deeply  and  painfully  felt  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  this  great  Republic.  Sir,  Ave  all  feel  that  a  mighty  intellect 
has  passed  from  among  us ;  but,  happily  for  this  country,  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  not  until  it  had  accomplished  to  some  extent 
the  exalted  mission  for  which  it  had  been  sent  upon  this  earth; 
not  until  it  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  its  usefulness  and 
power ;  not  until  it  had  shed  a  bright  and  radiant  luster  over 
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our  national  renown ;  not  until  time  had  enabled  it  to  bequeath 
the  rich  treasures  of  its  thought  and  experience  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  the  present  and  of  succeeding  generations. 

Sir,  it  is  difficult — it  is  impossible — within  the  limit  allowed 
for  remarks  upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  do  justice  to  a  great 
historical  character  like  Henry  Clay.  He  was  one  of  that  class 
of  men  whom  Scaliger  designates  as  homines  centenarii — men 
that  appear  upon  the  earth  but  once  in  a  century.  His  fame  is 
the  growth  of  years,  and  it  would  require  time  to  unfold  the 
elements  which  have  combined  to  impart  to  it  so  much  of  sta- 
bility and  grandeur.  Volumes  have  already  been  written,  and 
volumes  will  continue  to  be  written,  to  record  those  eminent 
and  distinguished  public  services  which  have  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  statesmen  and  patriots.  The  highest 
talent,  stimulated  by  a  fervid  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  has 
already  and  will  continue  to  exhaust  its  powers  to  portray  those 
striking  and  generous  incidents  of  his  life — those  shining  and 
captivating  qualities  of  his  heart,  which  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  beloved,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  admired,  of  men ; 
and  yet  the  subject  itself  will  remain  as  fresh  and  exhaustless  as 
if  hundreds  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  land  had  not  quafied 
the  inspiration  of  their  genius  from  the  ever-gushing  and  over- 
flowing fountains  of  his  fame.  It  could  not  be  that  a  reputation 
so  grand  and  colossal  as  that  which  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Henry  Clay  could  rest  for  its  base  upon  any  single  virtue,  how- 
ever striking  ;  nor  upon  any  single  act,  no  matter  how  marked 
or  distinguished.  Such  a  reputation  as  he  has  left  behind  him, 
could  only  be  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  illustrious  public  ser- 
vice. And  such  in  truth  it  was.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
has  been  a  prominent  actor  in  all  the  stirring  and  eventful  scenes 
of  American  history,  fashioning  and  molding  many  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  public  policy  by  his  bold  and  sagacious 
mind,  and  arresting  others  by  his  unconquerable  energy  and 
resistless  force  of  eloquence.  And,  however  much  the  members 
of  this  body  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  many  of 
his  views  of  national  domestic  policy,  there  is  not  one  upon  this 
floor — no,  sir,  not  one   in   tliis  nation — who  will   deny  to  him 
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frankness  and  directness  as  a  public  man ;  a  genius  for  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order ;  extraordinary  capacities  for  pub- 
lic usefulness,  and  an  ardent  and  elevated  patriotism,  without 
stain  and  without  reproach. 

In  referring  to  a  career  of  public  service  so  varied  and  ex- 
tended as  that  of  Mr.  Clat,  and  to  a  character  so  rich  in  every 
great  and  manly  virtue,  it  is  only  possible  to  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  of  those  points  of  his  personal  history, 
which  have  given  to  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  whole  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  all  that  attached  or 
belonged  to  it,  you  find  nothing  that  is  not  essentially  Ameeican. 
Born  in  the  darkest  period  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle ; 
reared  from  infancy  to  manhood  among  those  great  minds  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  mighty  movement,  he  early  im- 
bibed, and  sedulously  cherished,  those  great  principles  of  civil 
and  political  liberty,  which  he  so  brilliantly  illustrated  in  his 
subsequent  life,  and  which  have  made  his  name  a  watchword  of 
hope  and  consolation  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth.  In  his 
intellectual  training  he  was  the  pure  creation  of  our  own  repub- 
lican soil.  Few,  if  any,  allusions  are  to  be  seen  in  his  speeches 
or  writings  to  ancient  or  modern  literature,  or  to  the  thouo-hts 
and  ideas  of  other  men.  His  country,  its  institutions,  its  policy, 
its  interests,  its  destiny,  form  the  exclusive  topics  of  those  elo- 
quent harangues  which,  while  they  are  destitute  of  the  elaborate 
finish  have  all  the  ardor  and  intensity  of  thought,  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  the  cogency  of  reasoning,  the  vehemence  of 
style,  and  the  burning  patriotism  which  mark  the  productions  of 
the  great  Athenian  orator. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Clat, 
as  a  public  man,  was  his  loyalty  to  truth,  and  to  the  honest  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind.  He  deceived  no  man  ;  he  would  not 
permit  his  own  heart  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  those  seductive 
influences  which  too  often  warp  the  judgment  of  men  in  public 
station.  He  never  paused  to  consider  how  far  any  step  which 
he  was  about  to  take  would  lead  to  his  own  personal  advance- 
ment;  he  never  calculated  wliat  he  miuht  lose  or  what  he  miuhl 
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gain  by  his  advocacy  of,  or  his  opposition  to,  any  particular 
measure.  His  single  inquiry  was,  Is  it  right  ?  Is  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  the  land  ?  Will  it  redound  to 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  ?  When  satisfied  upon 
these  points,  his  determination  was  fixed  ;  his  purpose  was  im- 
movable. "  I  would  rather  be  right  than  President,"  was  the 
expression  of  his  genuine  feelings,  and  the  principle  by  which 
he  was  controlled  in  his  public  career — a  saying  worthy  of  im- 
mortality, and  proper  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  heart  of  every 
young  man  in  this  Republic.  And  yet,  sir,  with  all  of  that  per- 
sonal and  moral  intrepidity  which  so  eminently  marked  the 
character  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  with  his  well-known  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose and  unyielding  resolution,  such  was  the  genuine  sin- 
cerity of  his  patriotism,  and  such  his  thorough  comprehension 
of  those  principles  of  compromise,  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  our  Government  was  founded,  that  no  one  was 
more  prompt  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  policy  the  moment  he 
perceived  that  it  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
States,  or  to  endanger,  in  any  degree,  the  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  him  .  the  love  of  this  Union  was  a  passion — an 
absorbing  sentiment — which  gave  color  to  every  act  of  his  pub- 
lic life.  It  triumphed  over  party  ;  it  triumphed  over  policy ;  it 
subdued  the  natural  fierceness  and  haughtiness  of  his  temper, 
and  brought  him  into  the  most  kindly  and  cordial  relations  with 
those  who,  upon  all  other  questions,  were  deeply  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted,  sir,  upon  high  medical 
authority,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  that  his  life  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, shortened  ten  years  by  the  arduous  and  extraordinary 
labors  which  he  assumed  at  the  memorable  session  of  1860.  If 
so,  he  has  added  the  crowning  glory  of  the  martyr  to  .the  spot- 
less fame  of  the  patriot ;  and  we  may  well  hope  that  a  great 
national  pacification,  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice,  will  long- 
continue  to  cement  the  bonds  of  this  now  happy  and  prosperous 
Union. 

Mr.  Clay  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  a 
great  popular  leader  ;  and  history,  I  will  assume  to  say,  affords 
no  example  in   any  Republic,  ancient  or  niodei-n,  of  any  indi- 
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vidual  that  so  fearlessly  carried  out  the  convictions  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  so  sparingly  flattered  the  prejudices  of  popular 
feeling,  who,  for  so  long  a  period,  exercised  the  same  controlling 
influence  over  the  public  mind.  Earnest  in  whatever  measure 
he  sustained,  fearless  in  attack — dexterous  in  defense — abound- 
ing in  intellectual  resource — eloquent  in  debate — of  inflexible 
purpose,  and  with  a  "courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,"  no 
man  ever  lived  with  higher  qualifications  to  rally  a  desponding 
party,  or  to  lead  an  embattled  host  to  victory.  That  he  never 
attained  the  highest  post  of  honorable  ambition  in  this  country, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  as  a  popular  leader, 
nor  to  the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  attract  the  fidelity 
and  devotion  of  "troops"  of  admiring  friends.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  Napoleon,  at  a  critical  period  of  his  destiny,  to  be 
brought  into  collision  with  the  star  of  Wellington ;  and  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Henry  Clay  to  have  encountered,  in  his  political 
orbit,  another  great  and  original  mind,  gifted  with  equal  power 
for  commanding  success,  and  blessed  with  more  fortunate  ele- 
ments, concurring  at  the  time,  of  securing  popular  favor.  The 
struggle  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  col- 
lision of  two  such  fierce  and  powerful  rivals.  For  near  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  this  great  Republic  has  been  convulsed  to  its 
center  by  the  divisions  which  have  sprung  from  their  respective 
opinions,  policy,  and  personal  destinies ;  and  even  now,  when 
they  have  both  been  removed  to  a  higher  and  a  better  sphere  of 
existence,  and  when  every  unkind  feeling  has  been  quenched  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  grave,  this  country  still  feels,  and  for  years 
will  continue  to  feel,  the  influence  of  those  agitations  to  which 
their  powerful  and  impressive  characters  gave  impulse  and 
direction. 

But  I  must  pause.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  present  all  the 
aspects  in  which  the  character  of  this  illusti'ious  man  will  chal- 
lenge the  applause  of  history,  I  should  fatigue  the  House,  and 
violate  the  just  limit  allowed  for  such  remarks. 

I  can  not,  however,  conclude,  sir,  without  making  some  more 
special  allusion  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  naiive  of  that  State  which  I 
have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  upon  this  floor.     We  are  all 
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proud,  and  very  properly  proud,  of  the  distinguished  men  to 
whom  our  respective  States  have  given  birth.  It  is  a  just  and 
laudable  emulation,  and  one,  in  a  confederated  government  like 
ours,  proper  to  be  encouraged.  And  while  men  like  Mr.  Clay 
very  rapidly  rise  above  the  confined  limits  of  a  State  reputation, 
and  acquire  a  national  fame,  in  which  all  claim,  and  all  have  an 
equal  interest,  still  there  is  a  propriety  and  fitness  in  preserving 
the  relation  between  the  individual  and  his  State.  Virginia  has 
given  birth  to  a  large  number  of  men  who  have,  by  their  distin- 
guished talents  and  services,  impressed  their  names  upon  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  their  countrymen ;  but  certainly,  since 
the  colonial  era,  she  has  given  birth  to  no  man,  who,  in  the  mas- 
sive and  gigantic  proportions  of  his  character,  and  in  the  splen- 
dor of  his  native  endowments,  can  be  compared  to  Henry  Clay.. 
At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  from  his  native  State,  and  found  a 
home  in  Kentucky.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  February,  1842 — and  which  I 
well  remember — ^upon  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  seat  in 
that  body,  he  expressed  the  wish  that,  when  that  event  should 
occur  which  has  now  clothed  this  city  in  mourning,  and  filled 
the  nation  with  grief,  his  "  earthly  remains  should  be  laid  under 
the  green  sod  of  Kentucky,  with  those  of  her  gajlant  and  patri- 
otic sons." 

Sir,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  us  that  his  remains 
should  be  transferred  to  his  native  soil,  to  there  mingle  with  the 
ashes  of  Washington,  Jeflferson,  Madison,  Lee,  and  Henry,  we 
can  not  complain  of  the  very  natural  preference  which  he  has 
himself  expressed.  If  Virginia  did  give  him  birth — Kentucky 
has  nourished  him  in  his  manhood — has  freely  lavished  upon 
him  her  highest  honors — has  shielded  him  from  harm  when  the 
clouds  of  calumny  and  detraction  gathered  heavily  and  lower- 
ingly  about  him,  and  she  has  watched  over  his  fame  with  the 
tenderness  and  zeal  of  a  mother.  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  he  should  have  expressed  the  wish  he  did,  to  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons.  Happy  Kentucky ! 
Happy,  in  having  an  adopted  son  so  worthy  of  her  highest  hon- 
ors. Happy,  in  the  unshaken  fidelity  and  loyaltv  with  which, 
34 
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for  near  half  a  century,  those  honors  have  been  so  steadfestly  and 
gracefully  accorded  to  him. 

Sir,  while  Virginia,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  proper  judg- 
ment has  differed  from  Mr.  Clat  in  some  of  his  views  of 
national  policy,  she  has  never,  at  any  period  of  his  public  career, 
failed  to  regard  him  with  pride,  as  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished sons;  to  bonor  the  purity  and  the  manliness  of  his 
character,  and  to  award  to  him  the  high  credit  of  an  honest  and 
sincere  devotion  to  his  country's  welfare.  And  now,  sir,  that 
death  has  arrested  forever  the  pulsations  of  that  mighty  heart, 
and  sealed  in  eternal  silence  those  eloquent  lips,  upon  whose 
accents  thousands  have  so  often  hung  in  rapture,  I  shall  stand 
justified  in  saying  that  a  wail  of  lamentation  will  be  heard  from 
her  people — her  whole  people — reverberating  through  her  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  as  deep,  as  genuine,  and  as  sincere  as  that, 
which  I  know,  will  swell  the  noble  hearts  and  the  heaving 
bosoms  of  the  people  of  his  own  cherished  and  beloved  Ken- 
tucky. 

Sir,  as  I  walked  to  the  Capitol  this  morning,  every  object 
which  attracted  my  eye  admonished  me  that  a  nation's  benefac- 
tor had  departed  from  among  us.  He  is  gone  !  Henry  Clat, 
the  idol  of  his  friends,  the  ornament  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
the  pride  of  his  country ;  he  whose  presence  gathered  crowds 
of  his  admiring  fellow-men  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  one 
descended  from  above,  has  passed  forever  from  our  view. 

"  His  soul,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  has  gone 
To  that  REFULGENT  world,  where  it  shall  swim 
In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss." 

But  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  services,  will  be 
gratefully  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  will  be  taught  to  lisp,  with  reverence  and 
enthusiasm,  the  name  of  Henry  Clay. 
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I 


Mb  PARKER  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — This  is  a  solemn — a  consecrated  hour.  And 
I  would  not  detain  the  members  of  the  House  from  indulging  in 
the  silence  of  their  own  feelings,  so  grateful  to  hearts  chastened 
as  ours. 

But  I  can  not  restrain  an  expression  from  a  bosom  pained 
with  its  fullness. 

When  my  young  thoughts  first  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  country — my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  idea  absorbed  me  then,  that  he  was,  above  all  other  men, 
the  embodiment  of  my  country's  genius. 

I  have  watched  him ;  I  hare  studied  him ;  I  have  ad- 
mired him — and,  God  forgive  me!  for  he  was  but  a  man,  "of 
like  passions  with  us" — I  fear  I  have  idolized  him,  until  this 
hour. 

But  he  has  gone  from  among  men ;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to 
awake  and  apply  ourselves,  with  renewed  fervor  and  increased 
fidelity,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  and 
served  so  truly  and  so  long — the  glorious  country  yet  saved  to 
us! 

Yes,  Henry  Clay  has  fallen,  at  last ! — as  the  ripe  oak  falls  in 
the  stillness  of  the  forest.  But  the  verdant  and  gorgeous  rich- 
ness of  his  glories  will  only  fade  and  wither  from  the  earth, 
when  his  country's  history  shall  have  been  forgotten. 
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"One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  com- 
eth."  Thus  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  it  will  be, 
until  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  spirit  of  Henrt 
Clay — so  long  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  the  world — was  yet  with  us,  though  struggling 
to  be  free.  Ere  "high  noon"  came,  it  had  passed  over  "the 
dark  river,"  through  the  gate,  into  the  celestial  city,  inhabited 
by  all  the  "just  made  perfect." 

May  not  our  rapt  vision  contemplate  him  there,  this  day, 
in  sweet  communion  with  the  dear  friends  that  have  gone 
before  him? — with  Madison,  and  Jeflferson,  and  Washington, 
and  Henry,  and  Franklin — with  the  eloquent  TuUy,  with  the 
"divine  Plato,"  with  Aaron  the  Levite,  who  could  "speak 
well"  —  with  all  the  great  and  good,  since  and  before  the 
flood! 

His  princely  tread  has  graced  these  aisles  for  the  last  time. 
These  Halls  will  wake  no  more  to  the  magic  music  of  his 
voice. 

Did  that  tall  spirit,  in  its  ethereal  form,  enter  the  courts  of 
the  upper  sanctuary,  bearing  itself  comparably  with  the  spirits 
there,  as  was  his  walk  among  men  ? 

Did  the  mellifluous  tones  of  his  greeting  there  enrapture  the 
hosts  of  Heaven,  comparably  with  his  strains  "  to  stir  men's 
blood"  on  earth? 

Then,  may  we  not  fancy,  when  it  was  announced  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  better  country.  He  comes  ! — He  comes  ! — there 
was  a  rustling  of  angel-wings — a  thrilling  joy — up  there,  only 
to  be  witnessed  once  in  an  earthly  age  ? 

Adieu  ! — a  last  adieu  to  thee,  Henry  Clay  ! 

The  hearts  of  all  thy  countrymen  are  melted,  on  this  day, 
because  of  the  thought  that  thou  art  gone. 

Could  we  have  held  the  hand  of  the  "insatiate  archer,"  thou 
hadst  not  died ;  but  thou  wouldst  have  tarried  with  us,  in  the 
full  grandeur  of  thy  greatness,  until  we  had  no  longer  need  of  a 
country. 
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But  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  that  thou  wast  given  to 
us ;  and  that  thou  didst  survive  so  long. 

We  would  cherish  thy  memory  while  we  live,  as  our  country's 
JEWEL — than  which  none  is  richer.  And  we  will  teach  our 
children  the  lessons  of  matchless  patriotism  thou  hast  taught 
us;  with  the  fond  hope  that  our  lAherty  and  our  Union  may 
only  expire  with  "  the  last  of  earth." 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  GENTRY. 


Mr.  gentry  then  addressed  the  House  :— 

Mr.  Speaker — I  do  not  rise  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  life 
and  character,  and  public  services,  of  the  illustrious  orator  and 
statesman  whose  death  this  nation  deplores.  Suitably  to  per- 
form that  task,  a  higher  eloquence  than  I  possess  might  essay  in 
vain.  The  gushing  tears  of  the  nation,  the  deep  grief  which 
oppresses  the  hearts  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  people, 
constitute  a  more  eloquent  eulogium  upon  the  life  and  character, 
and  patriot  services  of  Henrt  Clay,  than  the  power  of  language 
can  express.  In  no  part  of  our  country  is  that  character  more 
admired,  or  those  public  services  more  appreciated,  than  in  the 
State,  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent.  I  claim  for 
the  people  of  that  State  a  full  participation  in  the  general  woe 
which  the  sad  announcement  of  to-day  will  every  where  inspire. 
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Me.  BOWIE  then  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — I  rise  not  to  utter  the  measured  phrases  of 
premeditated  woe,  but  to  speak,  as  my  constituency  would,  if 
they  stood  around  the  grave  now  opening  to  receive  the  mortal 
remains,  not  of  a  statesman  only,  but  of  a  beloved  friend. 

If  there  is  a  State  in  this  Union,  other  than  Kentucky,  which 
sends  up  a  wail  of  more  bitter  and  sincere  sorrow  than  another, 
that  State  is  Maryland. 

In  her  midst,  the  departed  statesman  was  a  frequent  and  a 
welcome  guest.  At  many  a  board,  and  many  a  fireside,  his 
noble  form  was  the  light  of  the  eyes,  the  idol  of  the  heart. 
Throughout  her  borders,  in  cottage,  hamlet,  and  city,  his  name 
is  a  household  word,  his  thoughts  are  familiar  sentences. 

Though  not  permitted  to  be  the  first  at  his  cradle,  Maryland 
would  be  the  last  at  his  tomb. 

Through  all  the  phases  of  political  fortune,  amid  all  the 
storms  which  darkened  his  career,  Maryland  cherished  him  in 
her  inmost  heart,  as  the  most  gifted,  patriotic  and  eloquent  of 
men.  To  this  hour,  prayers  ascend  from  many  domestic  altars, 
evening  and  morning,  for  his  temporal  comfort  and  eternal  wel- 
fare. In  the  language  of  inspiration,  Maryland  would  exclaim, 
"  There  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel." 
Daughters  of  America!  weep  for  him  "who  hath  clothed  you 
in  scarlet  and  fine  linen." 

The  husbandman  at  his  plow,  the  artisan  at  the  anvil,  and 
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the  seaman  on  the  mast,  will  pause  and  drop  a  tear  when  he 
hears  Clay  is  no  more. 

The  advocate  of  freedom  in  both  hemispheres,  he  will  be  la- 
mented alike  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Orinoco.  The  freed  men  of  Liberia,  learning 
and  practicing  the  art  of  self-government,  and  civilizing  Africa, 
have  lost  in  him  a  patron  and  protector,  a  father  and  a  friend. 
America  mourns  the  eclipse  of  a  luminary,  which  enlightened 
and  illuminated  the  continent ;  the  United  States,  a  counselor 
of  deepest  wisdom  and  purest  purpose  ;  mankind,  the  advocate 
of  human  rights  and  constitutional  liberty. 


EULOGY  OF  ME.  WALSH. 


Me.  "WALSH  tlien  addressed  the  House : — 

Mr.  Speaker — The  illustrious  man  whose  death  we  this  day 
mourn,  was  so  long  my  political  leader — so  long  almost  the  ob- 
ject of  my  personal  idolatry — that  I  can  not  allow  that  he  shall 
go  down  to  the  grave,  without  a  word  at  least  of  aflfectionate 
remembrance — without  a  tribute  to  a  memory  which  will  exact 
tribute  as  long  as  a  heart  shall  be  found  to  beat  within  the 
bosom  of  civilized  man,  and  human  agency  shall  be  adequate 
in  any  form  to  give  them  an  expression ;  and  even,  sir,  if  I 
had  no  heartfelt  sigh  to  pour  out  here — if  I  had  no  tear  for  that 
coffin's  lid,  I  should  do  injustice  to  those  whose  representative, 
in  part,  I  am,  if  I  did  not  in  this  presence,  and  at  this  time, 
raise  my  voice  to  swell  the  accents  of  the  profoundest  public 
sorrow. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  always  vied  with  Kentucky  in 
love  and  adoration  of  his  name.  Her  people  have  gathered 
around  him  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  first  aflfection,  and  with 
more  than  its  duration.  Troops  of  friends  have  ever  clustered 
about  his  pathway  with  a  personal  devotion  which  each  man 
of  them  regarded  as  the  highest  individual  honor — friends,  sir, 
to  whose  firesides  the  tidings  of  his  death  will  go  with  all 
the  withering  influences  which  are  felt  when  household  ties  are 
severed. 

I  wish,  sir,  I  could  offer  now  a  proper  memorial  for  such  a 

subject  and  such  an  affection.      But  as  I  strive  to  utter  it,  I  feel 
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the  disheartening  influence  of  the  well-known  truth,  tlat  in  view 
of  death  all  minds  sink  iuto  triteness.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
sir,  that  the  great  leveler  of  our  race  would  vindicate  his  tkle  to 
be  so  considered,  by  making  all  men  think  alike  in  regard  to  his 
visitation — "  the  thousand  thoughts  that  begin  and  end  in  one  " — 
the  desolation  here — the  eternal  hope  hereafter — are  influences 
felt  alike  by  the  lowest  intellect  and  the  loftiest  genius. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statesman  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
councils  of  his  country,  whose  peculiar  charge  it  was  to  see  that 
the  Republic  suff"ered  no  detriment — a  patriot  for  all  times,  all 
circumstances,  and  all  emej-gencies — has  passed  away  from  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  and  gone  to  his  reward.  Sad 
as  are  the  emotions  which  sucli  an  event  would  ordinarily  excite, 
their  intensity  is  hightened  by  the  matters  so  fresh  within  the 
memories  of  us  all : 

"  Oh !  think  liow  to  his  latest  day, 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  prey. 
With  Palinunis'  nnalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  rcpell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held  ; 
Then  while  on  Freedom's  thousand  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still  upon  the  hallow'd  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray, 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Greet  his  cold  marble  with  a  tear ; 
He  who  preserved  them — Clay — lies  here." 

In  a  character,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  illustrious  and  beautiful,  it 
is  difficult  to  select  any  point  iov  particular  notice,  from  those 
which  go  to  make  up  its  noble  proportions  ;  but  we  may  now, 
around  his  honored  grave,  call  to  grateful  recollection  that  in- 
vincible spirit  Avhich  no  personal  sorrow  could  sully,  and  no 
disaster  could  overcome.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  he  lias  in  this 
regard  left  a  legacy  to  the  young  men  of  the  Republic,  almost 
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as  sacred  and  as  dear  as  that  liberty  of  which  his  life  was  a 
blessed  illustration. 

We  can  all  remember,  sir,  when  adverse  political  results  dis- 
heartened his  friends,  and  made  them  feel  even  as  men  without 
hope,  that  his  own  clarion  voice  was  still  heard  in  the  purpose 
and  the  pursuit  of  right,  as  bold  and  as  eloquent  as  when  it 
first  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  its  talismanio  tones 
struck  off  the  badges  of  bondage  from  the  lands  of  the  Incas, 
and  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

Mr.  Speakee,  in  the  exultation  of  the  statesman  he  did  not 
forsret  the  duties  of  the  man.  He  was  an  affectionate  adviser  on 
all  points  wherein  inexperienced  youth  might  require  counsel. 
He  was  a  disinterested  sympathizer  in  personal  sorrows  that 
called  for  consolation.  He  was  ever  upright  and  honorable  in 
all  the  duties  incident  to  his  relations  in  life. 

To  an  existence  so  lovely.  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  granted  a 
fitting  and  appropriate  close.  It  was  the  prayer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  a  distinguished  citizen,  who  died  some  years  since  in  the  me- 
tropolis, even  while  his  spirit  was  fluttering  for  its  final  flight, 
that  he  might  depart  gracefully.  It  may  not  be  presumptions 
to  say,  that  what  was  in  that  instance  the  aspiration  of  a  chival- 
ric  gentleman,  was  in  this  the  realization  of  the  dying  Christian, 
in  which  was  blended  all  that  human  dignity  could  require,  with 
all  that  Divine  grace  had  conferred  ;  in  which  the  firmness  of 
the  man  was  only  transcended  by  the  fervor  of  the  penitent. 

A  short  period  before  his  death  he  remarked  to  one  by  his 
bedside,  "  that  he  was  fearful  that  he  was  becoming  selfish,  as 
his  thoughts  were  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  world  and  cen- 
tered upon  eternity."  This,  sir,  was  but  the  purification  of  his 
noble  spirit  from  all  the  dross  of  earth — a  happy  illustration  of 
what  the  religious  muse  has  so  sweetly  sung — 

"  No  sin  to  stain — no  lure  to  stay 
The  soul,  as  home  she  springs  ; 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way 
Thy  freedom  in  her  wings."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solemnities  of  this  hour  may  soon  be  for- 
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gotten.  We  may  come  back  from  the  new-made  grave  only  still 
to  show  that  we  consider  "eternity  the  bubble,  life  and  time  the 
enduring  substance."  We  may  not  pause  long  enough  by  the 
brink  to  ask  which  of  us  revelers  of  to-day  shall  next  be  at  rest. 
But  be  assured,  sir,  that  upon  the  records  of  mortality  will 
never  be  inscribed  a  name  more  illustrious  than  that  of  the 
statesman,  patriot,  and  friend  whom  the  nation  mourns. 


EULOGY  OF  MR.  CEITTENDFJ. 


DELIVERED 


AT  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1852. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken.  I  am  to  address  you  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  public  services  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  celebration 
of  his  obsequies.  His  death  filled  his  whole  country  with 
mourning,  and  the  loss  of  no  citizen,  save  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  has  ever  produced  such  manifestations  of  the  grief  and 
homage  of  the  public  heart.  His  history  has  indeed  been  read 
"  in  a  nation's  eyes."  A  nation's  tears  proclaim,  with  their 
silent  eloquence,  its  sense  of  the  national  loss.  Kentucky  has 
more  than  a  common  share  in  this  national  bereavement.  To 
her  it  is  a  domestic  grief — to  her  belongs  the  sad  pi'ivilege  of 
being  the  chief  mourner.  He  was  her  favoi'ite  son,  her  pride, 
and  her  glory!  She  mourns  for  him  as  a  mother.  But  let  her 
not  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope  of  consolation.  She  can 
find  the  richest  and  the  noblest  solace  in  the  memory  of  her 
son,  and  of  his  great  and  good  actions  ;  and  his  fame  will  come 
back,  like  a  comforter  from  his  gi'ave,  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 
Even  while  she  weeps  for  him  her  tears  sl.all  be  mingled  with 
the  proud  feelings  of   triumpli  wliicrh    his    name   vv'ill    inspire; 
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and  Old  Kentucky,  from  the  depths  of  her  affectionate  and 
heroic  heart,  shall  exclaim,  like  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  when  in- 
formed that  his  brave  son  had  fallen  in  battle,  "  I  would  not 
exchange  my  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 

From  these  same  abundant  sources  we  may  hope  that  the 
widowed  partner  of  his  life,  who  now  sits  in  sadness  at  Ashland, 
will  derive  some  pleasinx?-  oonsolation.  I  presume  not  to  offer 
any  words  of  comfort  ' .  my  own.  Her  grief  is  too  sacred  to 
permit  me  to  use  that  privilege. 

You,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Kentucky,  have  assembled  here 
to  commemorate  his  life  and  death.  How  can  I  address  you 
suitably  on  such  a  theme  ?  I  feel  the  oppressive  consciousness 
that  1  can  not  do  it  in  terms  adequate  to  the  subject,  or  to  your 
excited  feelings.  I  am  no  orator,  nor  have  I  come  here  to 
attempt  any  idle  or  vainglorious  display  of  words  ;  I  come  as  a 
plain  Kentuckian,  who,  sympathizing  in  all  your  feelings,  pre- 
sents you  with  this  address,  as  his  poor  offering,  to  be  laid  upon 
that  altar  which  you  are  here  erecting  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Clay.  Let  it  not  be  judged  according  to  its  own  value,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  address  you,  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  extravagant  and  rhetorical  language  that  is  usual  in 
funeral  orations.  But  my  subject  deserves  a  different  treatment. 
The  monumental  name  of  Henry  Clay  rises  above  all  mere 
personal  favor  and  flattery  ;  it  rejects  them,  and  challenges  the 
scrutiny  and  the  judgment  of  the  world.  The  noble  use  to 
which  his  name  should  be  applied  is  to  teach  his  country,  by 
his  example,  lessons  of  public  virtue  and  political  wisdom ;  to 
teach  patriots  and  statesmen  how  to  act,  how  to  live,  and  how  to 
die.  I  can  but  glance  at  a  subject  that  spreads  out  in  such 
bright  and  boundless  expanse  before  me. 

Henry  Clay  lived  in  a  most  eventful  period,  and  the  history 
of  his  life  for  forty  years  has  been  literally  that  of  his  country. 
He  was  so  identified  with  the  Government  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  existence,  that  during  that  time  hardly  any  act, 
which  has  redounded  to  its  honor,  its  prosperity,  its  present 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  can  be  spoken  of  without 
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calling  to  mind,  involuntarily,  the  lineaments  of  his  noble  per- 
son. It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war ;  in  the  field  of  legislation  or  of  diplomacy ;  in  the  spring- 
tide of  his  life,  or  in  its  golden  ebb,  he  Avon  the  highesi  honor. 
It  can  be  no  disparagement  to  ^y  one  of  his  cotemporaries  to 
say,  that,  in  all  the  points  of  practical  statesmanship,  he  en- 
countered no  superior  in  any  of  the  employments  which  his  con- 
stituents or  his  country  conferred  upon  him. 

For  the  reason  that  he  had  been  so  much  and  so  constantly  in 
the  public  eye,  an  elaborate  review  of  his  life  will  not  be  ex- 
pected of  me.  All  that  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  sketch  a  few 
leading  traits,  which  may  serve  to  give  those  who  have  had 
fewer  opportunities  of  observation  than  I  had,  something  like  a 
just  idea  of  his  public  character  and  services.  If,  in  doing 
this,  I  speak  more  at  large  of  the  earlier  than  of  the  later  period 
of  his  life,  it  is  because,  in  regard  to  the  former,  though  of  vast 
consequence,  intervening  years  have  thrown  them  somewhat  in 
the  back  ground. 

Passing  by,  therefore,  the  prior  service  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
Senate  for  brief  periods  in  1806  and  '10-' 11,  I  come  at  once  to 
his  Speakership  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his  con- 
sequent agency  in  the  war  of  1812. 

To  that  war  our  country  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  security, 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  reputation,  which  it  now  enjoys.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  one  of  the  living  actors  in  that  perilous 
era  [Hon.  Mr.  Rush],  that  the  very  act  of  going  to  war  was 
heroic.  By  the  supremacy  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  the 
fleets  of  all  Europe  had  been  swept  from  the  seas ;  the  banner  of 
the  United  States  alone  floated  in  solitary  fearlessness.  England 
seemed  to  encircle  the  earth  with  her  navies,  and  to  be  the  un- 
disputed mistress  of  the  ocean.  We  went  out  upon  the  deep 
with  a  sling  in  our  hands.  When,  in  all  time,  were  such  fearful 
odds  seen  as  we  had  against  us  ? 

The  events  of  the  war  with  England,  so  memorable,  and  even 
wonderful,  are  too  familiar  to  all  to  require  any  particular  recital 
on  this  occasion.  Of  that  war — of  its  causes  and  consequences — 
of  its  disasters,  its  bloody  battles,  and  its  glorious  victories  by 
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land  and  sea,  history  and  our  own  official  records  have  given  a 
faithful  narrative.  A  just  national  pride  has  engraven  that  nar- 
rative upon  our  hearts.  But  even  in  the  fiercest  conflicts  of  that 
war,  there  was  nothing  more  truly  heroic  than  the  declaration  of 
it  by  Congress. 

Of  that  declaration — of  the  incidents,  personal  influences, 
and  anxious  deliberations,  which  preceded  and  led  to  it — the 
history  is  not  so  well  or  generally  known.  The  more  it  is 
known,  the  more  it  will  appear  how  important  was  the  part  that 
Mr.  Clay  acted,  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  all 
the  glorious  and  beneficial  issues  of  the  declaration  of  that  war, 
which  has  not  inappropriately  been  called  the  Second  War  of 
Independence. 

The  public  grounds  of  the  war  were  the  injustice,  injury,  and 
insults  inflicted  on  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  then  engaged  in  a  war  of  maritime  edicts  with 
France,  of  which  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  the 
victim ;  our  merchant  ships  being  captured  by  British  cruisei's 
on  every  sea,  and  confiscated  by  her  courts,  in  utter  contempt 
of  the  rights  of  this  nation  as  an  independent  power.  Added 
to  this,  and  more  ofiensive  than  even  these  outrages,  was  the  ar- 
rogation  by  the  same  power,  of  a  right  to  search  American  ves- 
sels, for  the  purpose  of  impressing  seamen  from  vessels  sailing 
under  the  American  flag.  These  aggressions  upon  our  national 
rights  constituted,  undoubtedly,  justifiable  cause  of  war.  With 
equal  justice  on  our  part,  and  on  the  same  grounds  (impress- 
ment of  seamen  excepted)  we  should  have  been  warranted  in 
declaring  war  against  France  also ;  but  common  sense  (not  to 
speak  of  policy)  forbade  our  engaging  with  two  nations  at  once, 
and  dictated  the  selection,  as  an  adversary,  of  the  one  that  had 
power,  which  the  other  had  not,  to  carry  its  arbitrary  edicts  into 
full  eff'ect.  The  war  was  really,  on  our  part,  a  war  for  national 
existence. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  November,  1811,  the  crisis  was 
upon  us.  But,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  it  could  be  no  easy 
matter  to  nerve  the  heart  of  Congress,  all  unprepared  for  the 
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dread  encounter,  to  take  the  step,  which  there  could  be  no  re- 
tracing, of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Nor  could  that  task,  in  all  probabilitj',  ever  have  been  accom- 
plished, but  for  the  concurrence,  purely  accidental,  of  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  one,  the  presence  of  Henry  Clat  in  the  Chair 
of  the  popular  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  the  other, 
tliat  of  James  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Executive 
Administration  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  returned  but  a  year  or  two  before  from  a 
course  of  public  service  abroad,  in  which,  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, he  had  represented  the  United  States  at  the  several 
courts,  in  succession,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain. 
From  the  last  of  these  missions  he  had  come  home  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  were  treated  by  the  belligerent  Powers,  and 
especially  by  England.  This  treatment,  which  even  extended 
to  the  personal  intercourse  between  their  Ministers  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  country,  he  considered  as  indicative  of  a 
settled  determinalion  on  their  parts — presuming  upon  the  sup- 
posed incapacity  of  this  Government  for  war — to  reduce  to  system 
a  course  of  conduct  calculated  to  debase  and  prostrate  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Avorld.  Reasoning  thus,  he  had  brought  his  mind 
to  a  serious  and  firm  conviction,  that  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  would  never  be  respected  by  the  Powers  of 
the  Old  World  until  this  Government  summoned  up  resolu- 
tion to  resent  such  usage,  not  by  arguments  and  protests  merely, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Full  of  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Monroe 
was  called,  upon  a  casual  vacancy,  when  it  was  least  expected 
by  himself  or  the  country,  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
State.  That  sentiment,  and  the  feelings  which  we  have  thus 
accounted  for,  Mr.  Monroe  soon  communicated  to  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Cabinet,  and,  in  some  decree,  it  mio-ht  well  be 
supposed,  to  the  great  statesman  then  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  tone  of  President  Madison's  first  message  to  Congress 
(November  5,  1811),  a  few  months  only  after  Mr,  Monroe's  ac- 
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cession  to  the  Cabinet,  can  leave  hardly  a  doubt  in  any  mind  of 
such  having  been  the  case.  That  message  was  throughout  of 
the  gravest  east,  reciting  the  aggressions  and  aggravations  of 
Gieat  Britain,  as  demanding  resistance,  and  urging  upon  Con- 
gress the  duty  of  putting  the  country  "into  an  armor  and  an 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the 
national  spirit  and  expectations." 

It  was  precisely  at  this  point  of  time  that  Mr.  Clat,  having 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  chosen,  almost  by  acclama- 
tion, Speaker  of  that  body.  From  that  moment  he  exercised  an 
influence  in  a  great  degree  personal,  which  materially  afiected, 
if  it  did  not  control,  the  judgment  of  the  House.  Among  the 
very  first  acts  which  devolved  upon  him,  by  virtue  of  his  ofiice, 
was  the  appointment  of  the  committees  raised  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  Upon  the  Select  Committee  of  nine  members, 
to  which  was  referred  "  so  much  of  the  message  as  relates  to 
our  foreign  relations,"  he  appointed  a  large  proportion  from 
among  the  fast  friends  of  the  Administration,  nearly  all  of  them 
being  new  members,  and  younger  than  himself,  though  he  was 
not  then  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  impossible,  at 
this  day,  to  call  to  mind  the  names  of  which  this  committee  was 
composed  (Porter,  Calhoun  and  Grundy,  being  the  first  named 
among  them),  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
mittee was  constituted  with  a  view  to  the  event  predetermined  in 
the  mind  of  the  Speaker.  There  can  be  no  question  that  when, 
quitting  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  entered  the  Hepresentative  body, 
he  had  become  satisfied  that,  by  the  continued  encroachments 
of  Great  Britain  on  our  national  rights,  the  choice  of  ilie  country 
was  narrowed  down  to  war  or  submission.  Between  these  there 
could  be  no  hesitation,  in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Clat, 
which  to  choose.  In  this  emergency  he  acted  for  his  country, 
as  he  would,  in  a  like  case,  have  acted  for  himself.  Desiring 
and  cultivatino-  the  ffood  will  of  all,  he  never  shrank  from  any 
personal  responsibility,  nor  cowered  before  any  danger.  More 
than  a  year  before  his  accession  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  had,  in  a  debate  in  the  Senate,  taken  ocoasiim   to  say,  that 
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*'lie  most  sincerely  desired  peace  and  amity  with  England;  that 
he  even  preferred  an  adjustment  of  all  differences  with  her, 
10  one  with  any  other  nation ;  but,  if  she  persisted  in  a  denial 
of  justice  to  us,  he  trusted  and  hoped  that  all  hearts  would  unite 
in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindication  of  our  rights."  It  was  in 
this  brave  spirit,  animated  to  increased  fervency  by  intervening- 
aggressions  from  the  same  quarter,  that  Mr.  Clay  entered  into 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Early  in  the  second  month  of  the  session,  availing  himself  of 
the  right  then  freely  used  by  the  Speaker,  to  engage  in  discus- 
sions while  the  House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  he 
dashed  into  the  debates  upon  the  measures  of  military  and 
naval  preparation  recommended  by  the  President,  and  reported 
upon  favorably  by  the  committee.  He  avowed,  without  reserve, 
that  the  object  of  this  preparation  was  war,  and  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

In  these  debates  he  showed  his  familiarity  with  all  the  weapons 
of  popular  oratory.  In  a  tempest  of  eloquence,  in  which  he 
wielded  alternately  argument,  persuasion,  remonstrance,  ridicule, 
and  reproach,  he  swept  before  him  all  opposition  to  the  high  re- 
solve to  which  he  exhorted  Congress.  To  the  argument  (for 
example)  against  preparing  for  a  war  with  England,  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  her  being  engaged,  in  her  conflict  with  France, 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  world,  he  replied,  that  such  a  pur- 
pose would  be  best  achieved  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  by  respecting  that  public  law  which  she 
professed  to  vindicate.  "Then,"  said  he,  "she  would  com- 
mand the  sympathies  of  the  world.  But  what  are  we  required 
to  do,  by  those  who  would  engage  our  feelings  and  wishes  in 
her  behalf?  To  bear  the  actual  cuffs  of  her  arrogance,  that  we 
may  escape  a  chimerical  French  subjugation.  We  are  called 
upon  to  submit  to  debasement,  dishonor,  and  disgrace ;  to  bow 
the  neck  to  royal  insolence,  as  a  course  of  preparation  for  manly 
resistance  to  Gallic  invasion !  What  nation,  what  individual, 
was  ever  taught  in  the  schools  of  ignominious  submission  these 
patriotic  lessons  of  freedom  and  independence!"  And  to  the 
argument  ihat  lliis  Governnient  was  unfit  for  any  war  but  a  war 
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against  invasion — so  signally  since  disproved  by  actual  events — 
he  exclaimed,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  "What!  is  it  not 
equivalent  to  invasion,  if  the  mouth  of  our  harbors  and  outlets 
are  blocked  up,  and  "vve  are  denied  egress  from  our  own  waters  ? 
Or,  when  the  burglar  is  at  our  door,  shall  we  bravely  sally 
forth  and  repel  his  felonious  entrance,  or  meanly  skulk  within 
the  cells  of  the  castle  ?****** 
What !  shall  it  be  said  that  our  amor  patrice  is  located  at 
these  desks ;  that  we  pusillanimously  cling  to  our  seats  here, 
rather  than  boldly  vindicate  the  most  inestimable  rights  of  our 
country?  " 

While  in  debate  upon  other  occasions,  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
he  showed  how  well  he  could  reason  upon  a  question,  which  de- 
manded argument  rather  than  declamation.  To  his  able  sup- 
port of  the  pi'oposition  of  Mr.  Cheves  to  add  to  our  then  small 
but  gallant  navy  ten  frigates,  may  be  ascribed  the  success, 
though  by  a  lean  majority,  of  that  proposition.  Replying  to 
the  objection  urged  with  zeal  by  certain  members,  that  navies 
were  dangerous  to  liberty,  he  argued  that  the  source  of  this 
alarm  was  in  themselves.  "Gentlemen  fear,"  said  he,  "that  if 
we  provide  a  marine,  it  will  produce  collision  with  foreign  na- 
tions, plunge  us  into  war,  and  ultimately  overturn  the"  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  foreigi|rcolHsion, 
you  had  better  abandon  the  ocean,  surrender  all  your  q^merce, 
give  up  all  your  prosperity.  It  is  the  thing  protect^,"-i-Tot  the 
instrument  of  protecdon,  that  involves  you  in  war.  ;<C!ommerce 
engenders  collision,  collision  war,  and  war,  the  argament  sup- 
poses, leads  to  despotism.  Would  the  counsels  of  that  states- 
man be  deemed  wise,  who  would  recommend  that  the  nation 
sliould  be  unarmed ;  that  the  art  of  war,  the  martial  spirit 
and  martial  exercises,  should  be  prohibited ;  who  should  de- 
clare, in  a  word,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be 
taught  that  national  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  perpetual  peace 
alone?" 

While  Mr.  Clay,  in  tlie  Capitol,  Avas,  with  his  trumpet  tongue, 
rousing  Congress  to  prepare  for  war,  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Secretary 
of  S(ate,  gave  his  powerful  eo-opeiaiion,  and  lent  the  Nestor-like 
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sanction  of  his  age  and  experience  to  the  bold  measures  of  his 
young  and  more  ardent  compatriot.  It  was  chiefly  through 
their  fearless  influence  that  Congress  was  gradually  warmed  up 
to  a  war  spirit,  and  to  the  adoption  of  some  preparatory  measures. 
But  no  actual  declaration  of  war  had  yet  been  proposed.  There 
was  a  strong  opposition  in  Congress,  and  the  President,  Mr. 
Madison,  hesitated  to  recommend  it,  only  because  he  doubted 
whether  Congress  was  yet  sufficiently  determined  and  resolved 
to  maintain  such  a  declaration,  and  to  maintain  it  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  war. 

The  influence  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Clay  again  prevailed.  He 
waited  upon  the  President,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  assured  him  of  the  readiness  of  a  majority 
of  Congress  to  vote  the  \\ar  if  recommended  by  him.  Upon 
this  the  President  immediately  recommended  it  by  his  message 
to  Congress  of  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1812.  A  bill  de- 
claring war  with  Great  Britain  soon  followed  in  Congress,  and, 
after  a  discussion  in  secret  session  for  a  few  days,  became  a  law. 
Then  began  the  war. 

When  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  opened, 
the  debates  which  had  taken  place  in  secret  session  were  spoken 
of  and  repeated,  and  it  appeared,  as  must  have  been  expected  by 
all,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  the  great  defender  and  champion  of 
the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Clay  continued  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  having  assisted  in 
doing  all  that  could  be  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  legislation,  was 
withdrawn  from  his  position  in  Congress  to  share  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  great  Conference  of  American  and  British  Com- 
missioners held  at  Ghent.  His  part  in  that  Convention  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  course  in  Congress,  high- 
toned  and  high-spirited,  despairing  of  nothing. 

I  need  not  add,  but  for  form,  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  patriotic  and  able  associates  succeeded  beyond  all 
the  hopes  at  that  time  entertained  at  home  in  making  a  treaty, 
which,  in  putting  a  stop   to   the  war,  if  it  did   not  accomplish 
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every  thing  contended  for,  saved  and  secured  at  all  points  the 
honor  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  war  of  1812.  On  our  part  it  was 
just  and  necessary,  and,  in  its  results,  eminently  beneficial  and 
honorable. 

The  benefits  of  it  have  extended  to  all  the  world  ;  for  in  vin- 
dicating our  own  maritime  rights  we  established  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  to  all  nations,  and  since  then  no  one  of  them  has  arro- 
gated or  exercised  any  supremacy  upon  that  ocean,  given  by  the 
Almighty  as  the  common  and  equal  inheritance  of  all. 

To  Henry  Clay,  as  its  chief  mover  and  author  belonsrs  the 
statesman's  portion  of  the  glory  of  that  war ;  and  to  the  same 
Henry  Clay,  as  one  of  the  makers  and  signers  of  the  treaty  by 
which  it  was  terminated,  belong  the  blessings  of  the  peace- 
maker. His  crown  is  made  up  of  the  jewels  of  peace  and  of 
war. 

Prompt  to  take  up  arms  to  resent  our  wrongs  and  vindicate 
our  national  rights,  the  return  of  peace  was  yet  gladly  hailed 
by  the  whole  country.  And  well  it  might  be.  Our  military 
character,  at  the  lowest  point  of  degradation  when  we  dared  the 
fight,  had  been  retrieved ;  the  national  honor,  insulted  at  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  had  been  redeemed ;  the  freedom  of  tlie 
seas  secured  to  our  flag  and  all  who  sail  under  it ;  and,  what 
was  most  influential  in  inspiring  confidence  at  home,  and  assur- 
ing respect  abroad,  was  the  demonstration,  by  the  result  of  the 
late  conflict,  of  the  competency  of  this  Government  for  efi"ective 
war,  as  it  had  before  proved  itself  for  all  the  duties  of  a  season 
of  peace. 

The  Congress  which  succeeded  the  war,  to  a  seat  in  which 
Mr.  Clay  was  elected  while  yet  abroad,  exhibited  the  features 
of  a  national  jubilee,  in  place  of  the  gravity  and  almost  gloom 
which  had  settled  on  the  countenance  of  the  same  body  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  and  of  the  conferences  of  Ghent. 
Joy  shone  on  every  face.  Justly  has  that  period  been  termed 
"the  era  of  good  feeling."  Again  placed  in  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  all-important  questions  being 
then   considered  as  in   Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  in  which   the 
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Speaker  descends  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Clay  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  debates  upon  every  question  of  interest 
that  came  up,  and  was  the  author,  during  that  and  following 
Congresses,  of  more  important  measures  than  it  has  been  the 
fortune  of  any  other  member,  either  then  or  since,  to  have  his 
name  identified  with. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  discourse  to  particu- 
larize all  those  measures.  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  a  very 
few  of  them  which  have  become  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

First  in  order  of  these  was  his  origination  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion for  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  States  of  South 
America,  then  struggling  for  liberty.  This  was  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1818.  It  was  on  that  day  that  he  first  formally  presented 
the  proposition  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  neither 
the  President  nor  Congress  was  then  prepared  for  a  measure  so 
bold  and  decisive ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  House,  though  advocated  and  urged  by  him  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence and  power  of  his  unsurpassed  ability  and  eloquence. 
Undaunted  by  this  defeat,  he  continued  to  pursue  the  subject 
with  all  the  inflexible  energy  of  his  character.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1820,  he  renewed  his  proposition  for  the  recognition  of 
South  American  Independence,  and  finally  succeeded,  against 
strong  opposition,  not  only  in  passing  it  through  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  in  inducing  that  body  to  adopt  the  em- 
pliatic  and  extraordinary  course  of  sending  it  to  the  President 
by  a  committee,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  that 
committee  Mr.  Clay  was  the  chairman,  and,  at  its  head,  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  them.  In  the  year  1822  Mr.  Clay's 
noble  exertions  on  this  great  subject  were  crowned  with  com- 
plete success,  by  the  President's  formal  recognition  of  South 
American  Independence,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

It  requires  some  little  exertion,  at  this  day,  to  turn  our 
minds  back,  and  contemplate  the  vast  importance  of  the  revo- 
lutions then  in  progi'ess  in  South  America,  as  the  subject  was 
then  presented,  with  all  the  uncertainties  and  pei'ils  that  sur- 
rounded it.     Tliose  revolutions  constituied  a  yreat  movement  in 
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the  moral  and  political  world.  By  their  results  great  interests 
and  great  principles,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  own  country,  might  and  probably  would  be  ma- 
terially aflPected. 

Mr.  Clay  comprehended  the  crisis.  Its  magnitude  and  its 
character  were  suited  to  his  temper,  and  to  his  great  intellect. 
He  saw  before  him,  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  South 
America,  the  people  of  its  various  States,  or  provinces  strug- 
gling to  cast  off  that  Spanish  oppression  and  tyranny  which  for 
three  hundred  years  had  weighed  them  down,  and  seeking  to 
reclaim  and  re-establish  their  long-lost  liberty  and  independence. 
He  saw  them  not  only  struggling,  but  succeeding ;  and  with 
their  naked  hands,  breaking  their  chains,  and  driving  their  op- 
pressors before  them.  But  the  conflict  was  not  yet  over ;  Spain 
still  continued  to  wage  formidable  and  desperate  hostilities 
against  her  colonies,  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  They  were 
still  struggling  and  bleeding,  and  the  result  yet  depended  on  the 
uncertain  issue  of  war. 

What  a  spectacle  was  there  presented  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  world  !  The  prime  object  of  attention  and  interest  there  to 
be  seen  was  man  bravely  struggling  for  liberty.  That  was 
enough  for  Henry  Clay.  His  generous  soul  overflowed  with 
sympathy.  But  this  was  not  all ;  there  were  graver  and  higher 
considerations  that  belonged  to  the  subject,  and  these  were  all 
felt  and  appreciated  by  Mr.  Clay. 

If  South  America  was  re-subjugated  by  Spain,  she  would,  in 
effect,  become  European,  and  relapse  into  the  system  of  Eu- 
ropean policy — the  system  of  legitimacy,  monarchy,  and  abso- 
lutism ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  succeeded  in  establishing  her 
independence,  the  principle  of  free  institutions  would  be  estab- 
lished with  it,  and  republics  kindred  to  our  own  would  rise 
up  to  protect,  extend,  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind. 

It  was  not,  then,  a  mere  struggle  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies. In  its  consequences,  at  least,  it  went  much  further,  and, 
in  effect,  was  a  contest  between  the  great  antagonist  principles 
and   systems   of  arbitrary  European    Governments   and    of   free 
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American  Governments.  Whether  the  millions  of  people  who 
inhabited  or  were  to  inhabit.  South  America,  were  to  become  the 
victims  and  the  instruments  of  the  arbitrary  ^n?2aJ9Ze,  or  the  sup- 
porters of  the  free  principle,  was  a  question  of  momentous  con- 
sequence now  and  in  all  time  to  come. 

With  these  views  Mr.  Clay,  from  sympathy  and  policy,  em- 
braced the  cause  of  South  American  Independence.  He  pro- 
posed no  actual  intervention  in  her  behalf,  but  he  wished  to  aid 
her  with  all  the  moral  power  and  encouragement  that  could  be 
given  by  a  welcome  recognition  of  her  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

To  him  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  first  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  espouse  and  plead  the  cause  of 
South  America,  and  to  propose  and  urge  the  recognition  of  her 
independence.  And  his  own  country  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
honor  of  beino;  the  first  nation  to  offer  that  recog-nition. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  weighty  interest 
and  consequences  attached  to  it  are  considered,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  more  palmy  day  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Clay  than 
that  in  which,  at  the  head  of  his  committee,  he  presented  to  the 
President  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor 
of  the  recognition  of  South  American  Independence.  On  that 
occasion  he  appears  in  all  the  sublimity  of  his  nature,  and  the 
statesman,  invested  with  all  the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, is  enlarged  and  elevated  into  the  character  of  the  friend 
and  guardian  of  universal  liberty. 

How  far  South  America  may  have  been  aided  or  influenced 
in  her  struggles  by  the  recognition  of  our  Government,  or  by 
the  noble  appeals  which  Mr.  Clay  had  previously  addressed, 
in  her  behalf,  to  Congress  and  to  the  world,  I  can  not  say ;  but 
it  is  known  that  those  speeches  were  read  at  the  head  of  her 
armies,  and  that  grateful  thanks  were  returned.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  he  exercised  great  inlluence  in  her  affairs 
and  destinies. 

Years  after  the   first  of  Mr.    Clay's  noble  exertions   in   the 

cause  of  South  America,  and  some  time  after  those  exertions  had 

led  the   Government  of  tlie  United  States  to  recognize  the  new 
36 
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States  of  South  America,  they  were  also  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Canning,  her  minister, 
thereupon  took  occasion  to  say,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"there  (alluding  to  South  America),  I  have  called  a  new  world 
into  existence  !"  That  was  a  vain  boast.  If  it  can  be  said  of 
any  man,  it  must  be  said  of  Henry  Clay  that  he  called  that 
"ne\v  world  into  existence!"* 

Mr.  Clay  was  the  Father  of  the  policy  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment by  the  General  Government.  The  expediency  of  such 
legislation  had  indeed  been  suggested,  in  one  of  his  later  an- 
nual messages  to  Congress,  by  President  Jefferson,  and  that 
suggestion  was  revived  by  President  Madison  in  the  last  of  his 
annual  messages.  The  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  having 
been  then  just  established,  a  bill  passed  in  supposed  conformity 
to  Mr.  Madison's  recommendation,  for  setting  aside  the  annual 
bonus  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank,  as  a  fund  for  the  purposes  of 
Internal  Improvement.  This  bill  Mr.  Madison  very  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  last  day  of  the  term  of  his  office,  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  his  signature,  assigning  the 
reasons  for  his  Avithholding  it — reasons  Avhich  related  rather  to 
the  form  than  the  substance — and  recommending  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  confer  upon  Congress  the  necessary  power 
to  carry  oxit  that  policy.  This  bill,  of  course,  fell  through  for 
that  session.  While  this  bill  was  on  its  passage,  Mr.  Clay  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  it,  declaring  his  own  decided  opinion  in  favoi 
of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Monroe,  immediately  succeeding  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Presi- 
dency, introduced  into  his  first  annual  message  a  declaration,  in 
advance  of  any  proposition  on  the  subject,  of  a  settled  convic- 
tion on  his  mind  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the  right  to  enter 
upon  a  system  of  Internal  Improvement.  But  for  this  declara- 
tion, it  may  be  doubted  that  the  subject  would  have  been  again 
agitated  so  soon  after  Mr.  Madison's  veto.  The  threat  of  a  re- 
currence to  that  resort  by  the  new  President,  roused  up  a  spirit 


*See  Mr.  Rush's  letter  to  Mr.  CIny,  1st  vol.  Colton's  Life  of  Henry  Clay. 
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of  defiance  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and  especially  in 
the  lion  heart  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and,  by  his  advice  and  counsel,  a 
resolution  was  introduced,  declaring  that  Congress  has  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  make  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  roads,  post  roads,  and  canals.  Upon  this  prop- 
osition, in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Clat  attacked, 
with  all  his  powers  of  argument,  wit,  and  raillery,  the  interdic- 
tion in  the  message.  He  considered  tliat  the  question  was  now 
one  between  the  Executive,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people  on  the  other,  and  that  it  was  so  understood 
by  the  country ;  that  if,  by  the  communication  of  his  opinion  to 
Congress,  the  President  intended  to  prevent  discussion,  he  had 
"most  woefully  failed  ;"  that  in  having  (Mr.  Clat  had  no  doubt 
with  the  best  motives)  volunteered  his  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
he  had  "  inverted  the  order  of  legislation,  by  beginning  where 
it  should  end :"  and,  after  an  able  and  unanswerable  aro-u- 
ment  on  the  question  of  the  power,  concluded  by  saying:  "If 
we  do  nothing  this  session  but  pass  an  abstract  resolution  on  the 
subject  I  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  consider  it  a  triumph  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  of  which  posterity  will,  if  we 
do  not,  reap  the  benefit."  And  the  abstract  resolution  did  pass, 
by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  seventy-five ;  and  a  triumph  it  was  which 
Mr.  Clat  had  every  right  to  consider  as  his  own,  and  all  the 
more  grateful  to  his  feelings,  because  he  had  hardly  hoped  for  it. 

Referring  to  the  final  success,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
years,  of  the  principle  thus  established,  in  the  recent  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  act  for  the  improvement  of  certain  of  the 
ports  and  harbors  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  country,  let  "Pos- 
terity "  not  forget,  on  this  occasion,  to  what  honored  name  is 
undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  the  first  legislative  assertion  of 
the  power. 

Mr.  Clat  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  since  Washington  who 
could  have  said,  with  entire  truth,  as  he  did,  "/  had  rather  be 
right  than  be  President."  Honor  and  Patriotism  were  his  great 
and  distinguishing  traits.  The  first  had  its  spring  and  support 
in  his  fearless  spirit ;  the  second,  in  his  peculiar  Americanism 
of  sentiment.     It  was  those  two  principles  which  ever  tb^ew  his 
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whole  soul  into  every  contest  where  the  public  interest  was 
deeply  involved,  and,  above  all,  into  every  question  which  in 
th.e  least  menaced  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  This  last  was, 
with  him,  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  he  was  ever  as  ready  to 
peril  his  own  life  in  its  defense,  as  he  was  to  pronounce  the 
doom  of  a  traitor  on  any  one  who  would  dare  to  touch  it  with 
hostile  hands.  It  was  the  ardor  of  this  devotion  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  sheet-anchor  of  its  i''">erty  and  safety,  the  Union  of 
the  States,  that  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  in  every  conflict 
that  threatened  either  one  or  the  other  with  harm.  All  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  more  recent,  indeed  his  last  great  struggle  for  his 
country,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Union  trembled  under  the 
fierce  sectional  agitation,  so  happily  adjusted  and  pacified  by  the 
wise  measures  of  compromise  which  he  proposed  in  the  Senate, 
and  which  were,  in  the  end,  in  substance  adopted.  That  bril- 
liant epoch  in  his  history  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  hear 
me,  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them.  An  equally  glorious 
success  achieved  by  his  patriotism,  his  resoluteness,  and  the 
great  power  of  his  oratory,  was  one  which  few  of  this  assembly 
are  old  enough  vividly  to  remember,  but  which,  in  the  memory 
of  those  Avho  witnessed  the  efibrt,  and  the  success  of  that  great- 
est triumph  of  his  master  spirit,  will  ever  live  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  life  of  the  great  statesman.  I  mean  the  Missouri 
controversy.  Then,  indeed,  did  common  courage  quail,  and 
hope  seem  to  shrink  before  the  storm  that  burst  upon  and  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  Union. 

Into  the  history  of  what  is  still  fam.iliarly  known  as  the  "  Mis- 
souri question,"  it  is  not  necessary,  if  time  would  allow,  that  I 
should  enter  at  any  length.  The  subject  of  the  controversy,  as 
all  my  hearers  know,  was  the  disposition  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  by 
repeated  votes,  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  the 
Teiiitory  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  perpetual 
prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  conflict 
to  which  this  proposition  gave  rise  in  1820,  tlie  debates  were 
from   the   beginning  earnest,   prolonged,   and   excited.      In   the 
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earlier  stages  of  them  Mr.  Clay  exerted,  to  the  utmost,  his 
powers  of  argument,  conciliation,  and  persuasion,  speaking  on 
one  occasion,  it  is  stated,  for  four  and  a  half  hours  without  in- 
termission. A  bill  finally  passed  both  Houses,  authorizing  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  of 
State  Government,  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  resti-icted  to 
the  territory  lying  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude. 

This  was  in  the  first  session  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  Mr. 
Clay  still  being  Speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  approach  of 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  Mr.  Clay  being  compelled 
by  his  private  aftairs  to  remain  at  home,  forwarded  his  resigna- 
tion as  Speaker,  but  retained  his  seat  as  a  member,  in  view  of 
the  pendency  of  this  question.  Mr.  Taylor  of  ISTew  York,  the 
zealous  advocate  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Missouri  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West,  was  chosen  Speaker  to  succeed  Mr. 
Clay.  This  fact,  of  itself,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was 
ominous  of  what  was  to  follow.  Alarmed,  apparently,  at  this 
aspect  of  things,  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1821.  The  Constitution  formed  by  Mis- 
souri and  transmitted  to  Congress,  under  the  authority  of  the 
act  passed  in  the  preceding  session,  contained  a  provision  (su- 
perfluous even  for  its  own  object)  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  pass  an  act  to  pre- 
vent free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to,  or  settling  in, 
the  State  of  Missouri,  "upon  any  pretext  whatever."  The  re- 
ception of  the  Constitution,  with  this  offensive  provision  in  it, 
was  the  signal  of  discord,  apparently  irreconcilable ;  when,  just 
as  it  had  risen  to  its  hight,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1821,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Less 
than  six  weeks  of  the  term  of  Congress  then  remained.  The 
great  hold  which  he  had  upon  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  re- 
spect, of  all  parties,  induced  upon  his  arrival  a  momentary  lull 
in  the  tempest.  He  at  once  engaged  earnestly  and  solicitously 
in  counsel  with  all  parties  in  this  alarming  controversy,  and,  on 
the  second  of  February,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  thirteen  members  to  consider  the  subject.     The  report  of  that 
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committee,  after  four  days  of  conference,  in  which  the  feelings 
of  all  parties  had  clearly  been  consulted,  notwithstanding  it  was 
most  earnestly  supported  by  Mr.  Clat  in  a  speech  of  such 
power  and  pathos  as  to  draw  tears  from  many  hearers,  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  eighty-three  nays  to  eighty  yeas.  No  one, 
not  a  witness,  can  conceive  the  intense  excitement  which  existed 
at  this  moment  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Congress,  aggra- 
vated as  it  was  by  the  arrival  of  the  day  for  counting  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  among  which  was 
tendered  the  vote  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  though  not  yet  admitted 
as  such.  Her  vote  was  disposed  of  by  being  counted  hypothet- 
ically — that  is  to  say,  that  vdth  the  vote  of  Missouri,  the  then 
state  of  the  general  vote  would  be  so  and  so ;  without  it,  so  and 
so.  If  her  vote,  admitted,  would  have  changed  the  result,  no 
one  can  pretend  to  say  how  disastrous  the  consequences  might 
not  have  been. 

On  Mr.  Clay  alone  now  rested  the  hopes  of  all  rational  and 
dispassionate  men  for  a  final  adjustment  of  this  question  ;  and 
one  week  only,  with  three  days  of  grace,  remained  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  Congress.  On  the  twenty-second  of  the  month, 
Mr.  Clay  made  a  last  effort,  by  moving  the  appointment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  to  consider  and  report 
whether  it  was  expedient  or  not  to  make  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  on  the  same  footing  of  the 
original  States ;  and  if  not,  whether  any  other  provision,  adap- 
ted to  her  actual  condition,  ought  to  be  made  by  law.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-three  members 
appointed  by  ballot  under  it.  The  report  by  that  committee  (a 
modification  of  the  previously  rejected  report)  was  ratified  by  the 
House,  but  by  the  close  vote,  eighty-seven  to  eighty-one.  The 
Senate  concurred,  and  so  this  distracting  question  was  at  last 
settled,  with  an  acquiescence  in  it  by  all  parties,  which  has 
never  been  since  disturbed. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  this  as  the  great  triumph  of  Mr. 
Clay;  I  might  have  said,  the  greatest  civil  triumph  ever 
achieved  by  mortal  man.  It  was  one  toward  which  the  com- 
bination of  the  highest  ability,  and  the  most  commanding  elo- 
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quence,  would  have  labored  in  vain.  There  would  still  have 
been  wanting  the  ardor,  the  vehemence,  the  impetuousness  of 
character  of  Henry  Clay,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
sometimes  overleaped  all  barriers,  and  carried  his  point  literally 
by  storm.  One  incident  of  this  kind  is  well  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  Missouri  question.  It  was  in  an  evening 
sitting,  while  this  question  was  yet  in  suspense,  Mr.  Clay  had 
made  a  motion  to  allow  one  or  two  members  to  vote  who  had 
been  absent  when  their  names  were  called.  The  Speaker  (Mr. 
Taylor),  who,  to  a  naturally  equable  temperament,  added  a  most 
provoking  calmness  of  manner  when  all  around  him  was  excite- 
ment, blandly  stated,  for  the  information  of  the  gentleman,  that 
the  motion  "was  not  in  order."  Mr.  Clay  then  moved  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  forbidding  it,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  make  the 
motion  ;  but  the  Speaker,  with  imperturbable  serenity,  informed 
him  that,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Orders,  such  a  motion 
could  not  be  received  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  exerting  his  voice  even  beyond 
its  highest  wont,  "I move  to  susjoend  all  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Away  with  them!  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  we  shall  be  tram- 
meled in  our  action  by  mere  forms  and  technicalities  at  a  mo- 
ment like  this,  when  the  peace,  and  perhaps  the  existence,  of 
this  Union  is  at  stake  ?" 

Besides  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  Mr.  Clay  performed 
many  other  signal  public  services,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  illustrated  the  chai-acter  of  any  other  American  statesman. 
Among  these  we  can  not  refrain  from  mentioning  his  measures 
for  the  protection  of  American  Industry,  and  his  compromise 
measures  of  1833,  by  which  the  country  was  relieved  from  the 
dangers  and  agitations  produced  by  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of 
"nullification."  Indeed  his  name  is  identified  with  all  the  great 
measures  of  Government  during  the  long  period  of  his  public 
life. 

But  the  occasion  does  not  permit  me  to  proceed  further  with 
the  review  of  his  public  services.  History  will  record  them  to 
his  honor. 

Henry  Clay  was  indebted  to  no  adventitious  circumstances 
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for  the  success  and  glory  of  his  life.  Sprung  from  an  humbla 
stock,  he  "was  fashioned  to  much  honor  from  his  cradle;"  and 
he  achieved  it  by  the  noble  use  of  the  means  "which  God  and 
nature  had  given  him.  He  Vi^as  no  scholar,  and  had  none  of  the 
advantages  of  collegiate  education.  But  there  was  a  "  divinity 
that  stirred  within  him."  He  was  a  man  of  genius  mighty 
enough  to  supply  all  the  defects  of  education.  By  its  keen, 
penetrating  observation,  its  quick  apprehension,  its  comprehen- 
sive and  clear  conception,  he  gathered  knowledge  without  the 
study  of  books  ;  he  could  draw  it  from  the  fountain-head,  pure 
and  undefiled.  It  was  unborrowed — the  acquisition  of  his  own 
observation,  reflection,  and  experience,  and  all  his  own.  It  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  the  man,  forming  part  of  his  mind, 
and  strengthening  and  preparing  him  for  all  those  great  scenes 
of  intellectual  exertion  or  controversy  in  which  his  life  was  spent. 
His  armor  was  alwaj'^s  on,  and  he  was  ever  ready  for  the  battle. 

This  mighty  genius  was  accompanied,  in  him,  by  all  the  qual- 
ities necessary  to  sustain  its  action,  and  to  make  it  irresistible. 
His  person  was  tall,  and  commanding,  and  his  demeanor — 

"Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not; 
But  to  those  men  tliat  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer." 

He  was  direct  and  honest,  ardent  and  fearless,  prompt  to  form 
his  opinions,  always  bold  in  their  avowal,  and  sometimes  im- 
petuous, or  even  rash,  in  their  vindication.  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties  he  feared  no  responsibility.  He  scorned  all  evasion 
or  untruth.  No  pale  thoughts  ever  troubled  his  decisive  mind. 
"Be  just  and  fear  not,"  was  the  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  the 
principle  of  his  action.  It  regulated  his  conduct  in  private  and 
public  life  ;  all  the  ends  he  aimed  at  were  his  country's,  his 
God's,  and  truth's. 

Such  was  Henry  Clay,  and  such  were  his  talents,  qualities, 
and  objects.  Nothing  but  success  and  honor  could  attend  such 
a  character.  I  have  adverted  briefly  to  some  portions  of  his 
public  life.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  an  informing 
spirit,  a  brilliant  and  heroic  figure  in  our  political  sphere,  mar- 
shaling our  country  in  llio  way  she  oixght  to  go.     The  "bright 
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track  of  his  fiery  car"  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  space 
over  which,  in  his  day,  his  country  and  its  Government  have 
passed  in  the  way  to  greatness  and  renown.  It  will  still  point 
the  way  to  further  greatness  and  renown. 

The  great  objects  of  his  public  life  were  to^  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  Union ;  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  to  cherish  industry  ;  to  protect  labor ;  and 
facilitate,  by  all  proper  national  improvements,  the  communica- 
tion between  all  parts  of  our  widely  extended  country.  This 
was  his  American  system  of  policy.  With  inflexible  patriotism 
he  pursued  and  advocated  it  to  his  end.  He  was  every  inch  an 
American.  His  heart  and  all  that  there  was  of  him,  were  de- 
voted to  his  country,  to  its  liberty,  and  its  free  institutions.  He 
inherited  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  born ;  and  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  pride  of  freedom  were 
in  him  principles  of  action. 

A  remarkable  trait  in  his  character  was  his  inflexibility  in  de- 
fending the  public  interest  against  all  schemes  for  its  detriment. 
His  exertions  were,  indeed,  so  steadily  employed  and  so  often 
successful  in  protecting  the  public  against  the  injurious  designs 
of  visionary  politicians  or  party  demagogues,  that  he  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  been,  during  forty  years,  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  country.  He  never  would  compromise  the  public  interest 
for  any  body,  or  for  any  personal  advantage  to  himself. 

He  was  the  advocate  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  his 
voice  of  cheering  was  raised  in  behalf  of  every  people  who 
struggled  for  freedom.  Greece,  awakened  from  a  long  sleep  of 
servitude,  heard  his  voice,  and  was  reminded  of  her  own  De- 
mosthenes. South  America,  too,  in  her  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, heard  his  brave  words  of  encouragement,  and  her  fainting 
heart  was  animated,  and  her  arm  made  strong. 
.  Henry  Clay  was  the  fair  representative  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  ;  an  age  which  forms  the  great  and  brightest  era  in  the 
history  of  man  ;  an  age  teeming  with  new  discoveries  and  de- 
velopments, extending  in  all  directions  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  exploring  the  agencies  and  elements  of  the  physical 
world,  and  turning  and  subjugating  them  to  the  use  of  man; 
37 
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unfolding  and  establishing  practically  the  great  principles  of 
•popular  rights  and  free  governments,  and  which,  nothing  doubt- 
ing, nothing  fearing,  still  advances  in  majesty,  aspiring  to  and 
demanding  further  improvement  and  further  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  mankind. 

With  the  chivalrous  and  benignant  spirit  of  this  great  era 
Henry  Clay  was  thoroughly  imbued.  He  was,  indeed,  molded 
by  it,  and  made  in  its  own  image.  That  spirit,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  not  one  of  licentiousness,  or  turbulence,  or  blind  in- 
novation. It  was  a  wise  spirit,  good  and  honest  as  it  was  resolute 
and  brave ;  and  truth  and  justice  were  its  companions  and 
guides. 

These  noble  qualities  of  truth  and  justice  were  conspicuous 
in  the  whole  public  life  of  Mr.  Clay.  On  that  solid  foundation 
he  stood,  erect  and  fearless  ;  and  when  the  storms  of  State  beat 
around  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  his  exclamation  was 
still  heard,  "truth  is  mighty  and  public  justice  certain."  What 
a  magnificent  and  heroic  figure  does  Henry  Clay  here  present 
to  the  world  !  We  can  but  stand  before  and  look  upon  it  in 
silent  reverence.  His  appeal  was  not  in  vain ;  the  passion  of 
party  subsided ;  truth  and  justice  resumed  their  sway,  and  his 
generous  countrymen  repaid  him,  for  all  the  wrong  they  had 
done,  with  gratitude,  affection,  and  admiration  in  his  life,  and 
with  tears  for  his  death. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Henry  Clay  that  he  was  ambitious. 
So  he  was.  But  in  him  ambition  was  a  virtue.  It  sought  only 
the  proper,  fair  objects  of  honorable  ambition,  and  it  sough* 
these  by  honorable  means  only — by  so  serving  the  country  as  to 
deserve  its  favors  and  its  honors.  If  he  sought  oflSce,  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him,  by  the  power  it  would  give,  to 
serve  his  country  more  effectually  and  pre-eminently  ;  and,  if 
he  expected  and  desired  thereby  to  advance  his  own  fame,  who 
will  say  that  was  a  fault  ?  Wlio  will  say  that  it  was  a  fauk  to 
seek  and  to  desire  ofiioe  for  any  of  the  personal  gratifications  it 
may  afford,  so  long  as  those  gratifications  are  made  subordinate 
to  the  public  good  ? 

That  Hknry  Clay's  object  in  desiring  office  was  to  serve  hia 
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country,  and  that  he  woukl  have  made  all  other  considerations 
subservient,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  knew  him  well ;  I  had  full  op- 
portuniij'  of  observing  him  in  his  most  unguarded  moments  and 
conversations,  and  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  raoie  un- 
seliish,  a  more  faithful  or  intrepid  representative  of  the  people, 
of  the  people's  rights,  and  the  people's  interests  than  Henkt 
Clay.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  Kentucky  to  have  such  a  repre- 
semaiive,  and  most  fortunate  for  him  to  have  such  a  constituent 
as  Kentucky — fortunate  for  him  to  have  been  thrown,  in  the 
early  and  susceptible  period  of  his  life,  into  the  primitive  society 
of  her  bold  and  free  people.  As  one  of  her  children,  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  from  that  source  he  derived  some  of  the 
magnanimity  and  energy  which  his  after  life  so  signally  dis- 
played. I  am  pleased  to  think  that,  mingling  with  all  his  great 
qualities,  there  was  a  sort  of  Kentucky  ism  (I  shall  not  undertake 
to  define  it),  which,  though  it  may  not  have  polished  or  refined, 
gave  to  them  additional  point  and  power,  and  a  freer  scope  of 
action. 

Mr.  Clay  was  a  man  of  profound  judgment  and  strong  will. 
He  never  doubted  or  faltered ;  all  his  qualities  were  positive  and 
peremptory  ;  and  to  his  convictions  of  public  duty  he  sacrificed 
every  personal  consideration. 

With  but  little  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  logic  or  of  rhetoric, 
he  was  a  great  debater  and  orator.  There  was  no  art  in  his  elo- 
quence, no  studied  contrivances  of  language.  It  was  the  natural 
outpouring  of  a  great  and  ardent  intellect.  In  his  speeches 
there  were  none  of  the  trifles  of  mere  fancy  and  imagination ;  all 
was  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  great  actions  of  the  mind  rather  than  fine  displays 
of  words.  I  doubt  whether  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero  ever  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  than  did  Mr.  Clay's 
over  the  minds  and  passions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

You  all  knew  Mr.  Clay  ;  your  knowledge  and  recollection  of 
him  will  present  him  more  vividly  to  your  minds  than  any  pic- 
ture I  can  draw  of  him.  This  I  will  add  :  he  was  in  the 
highest,  truest  sense  of  the  term,  a  great  man,  and  we  ne'er  shall 
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look  upon  his  like  again.  He  has  gone  to  join  the  mighty 
dead  in  another  and  better  world.  How  little  is  there  of  such  a 
man  that  can  die  !  His  fame,  the  memory  of  his  benefactions, 
the  lessons  of  his  wisdom,  all  remain  with  us  ;  over  these  death 
has  no  power. 

How  few  of  the  great  of  this  world  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
he  !  How  few  of  them  have  lived  to  see  their  labors  so  rC' 
warded.  He  lived  to  see  the  country  that  he  loved  and  served 
advanced  to  great  prosperity  and  renown,  and  still  advancing. 
He  lived  till  every  prejudice  which,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
had  existed  against  him  Avas  removed  ;  and  until  he  had  become 
the  object  of  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and  love  of  his  whole 
country.  His  work  seemed  then  to  be  completed,  and  fate  could 
not  have  selected  a  happier  moment  to  remove  him  from  the 
troubles  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life. 

Glorious  as  his  life  was,  there  was  nothing  that  became  him 
like  the  leaving  of  it.  I  saw  him  frequently  during  the  slow 
and  lingering  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  approaching  end,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  all 
the  resignation  and  fortitude  of  a  Christian  hero.  He  was  all 
patience,  meekness,  and  gentleness ;  these  shone  around  him  like 
a  mild,  celestial  light,  breaking  upon  him  from  another  world. 

"  And,  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give,  he  died  fearing  God." 
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Pericles,  in  his  oration  over  those  Athenians  who  had  first 
fallen  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  declared  it  to  be  a  debt  of  justice 
to  pay  superior  honors  to  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  in 
fighting  for  their  country. 

What  honors,  then,  are  due  to  one  who  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country ;  who  did  not  reserve  his  heroism 
for  a  single  impetuous  act  of  self-sacrifice,  but  who,  in  his  early 
manhood,  consecrated  himself  to  the  Republic  ;  who,  throughout 
a  long  career,  was  identified  with  its  glory;  whose  declining 
days  were  irradiated  with  a  sunset  glow  of  patriotism  ;  and  whose 
heart  flamed,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  earthly  existence,  with 
the  great  passion  of  his  life  ?  It  becomes  us  to  bring  our  noblest 
offerings  to  him  who  thrice  saved  the  Republic  ;  who  rose  above 
a  horizon  yet  glowing  with  the  expiring  lights  of  the  Revolution, 
and  for  half  a  century  shed  the  splendor  of  a  great  intellect  upon 
our  hemisphere  ;  who,  belonging  to  our  times,  is  regarded  with 
the  veneration  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  illustrious 
men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  government ;  and  who, 
though  so  lately  a  living  actor  in  the  scenes  of  public  life,  is 
already  sent  to  history  with  an  imperishable  ci'own  upon  his 
brow  («7) 
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It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  prompts  our  homage 
to  greatness.  We  recognize  in  those  who  have  toiled  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  the  qualities  which  assimilate  man  to  the 
Deity, — which  seem  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite.  They  appeal  to  that  profound  love  for  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  which  lies  hidden  in  every  human  heart. 

Hero  worship  is  not  a  development  of  modern  society.  The 
benefactors  of  their  race,  in  ancient  times,  passed  away  fiom  the 
earth  to  take  their  places  among  the  stars,  and  were  elevated  to 
the  circle  of  the  gods ;  and  in  this  time  of  ours,  ruled  as  the 
world  is  by  the  commercial  spirit, — prone  as  it  is  to  gold-seeking 
and  all  forms  of  materialism,  the  heart  of  this  nation  beats  with 
generous  emotion  when  a  true  man  appeals  to  it  in  tones  of  real 
earnestness,  or  performs  some  heroic  exploit,  or  falls  in  the  service 
of  the  State. 

No  man  of  our  times  has  ruled  the  heart  of  the  nation  with  a 
more  potent  or  resistless  sway  than  the  great  statesman  to  whose 
memory  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  pay  the  last  honors. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  has  been 
associated  with  the  eventful  and  glorious  history  of  our  country ; 
and  I  could  not  pay  a  nobler  tribute  to  his  genius  and  his  patri- 
otism than  to  enumei'ate  the  great  measures  which  he  either 
originated,  or  of  which  he  was  the  most  ardent  and  powerful 
advocate.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome 
of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  Mr.  Clay  might,  in  the  closing 
days  of  his  life,  have  lifted  his  illustrious  head  to  a  prouder 
survey  than  an  imperial  city  converted  from  brick  into  marble ; 
he  might  have  swept  the  broad  horizon  of  his  country  with  an 
undimraed  eye,  and  have  claimed  her  wealth,  lier  industry,  her 
enterprise,  her  power,  her  glory,  all  that  constitutes  the  pride  of 
independent  America,  with  the  Mississippi  sending  its  mighty 
tide  to  the  sea  free  from  foreign  swa3%  with  sliips  which  bear 
the  flag  of  freedom  to  the  remotest  waters  of  the  earth,  with  a 
government  stretching  its  power  without  check  over  a  continent, 
and  planting  its  niumphant  eagles  upon  the  shores  of  the  two 
great  oceans  of  the  world, — he  might  have  claimed  all  this,  in  a 
large  sense,  as  the  work   of  his  hands,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
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emblazoning  his  fame  forever.  To  his  labors  we  are  indebted 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  for  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which 
left  us  in  undisputed  possession  of  our  own  waters,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  manufacturers,  for  the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and,  above  all,  for  that  Union  which  to-day  exists  in  the 
full  pride  of  its  power  and  its  glory. 

Cicero,  when  about  to  speak  to  Pompey,  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  had  a  theme  so  crowded  with  glorious  associations 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  interest  his  audience,  for  the  exploits  of 
the  great  Roman  transcended  those  of  the  proudest  names  in 
imperial  history,  and  conferred  increased  splendor  upon  the 
Republic.  Let  this  be  my  inspiration  to-day  ;  let  me  take  cour- 
age, as  I  look  over  this  great  multitude,  in  the  reflection  that, 
although  I  am  not  to  speak  of  a  military  chieftain,  the  recital  of 
whose  great  deeds  in  arms  would  rouse  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
yet  I  am  to  speak  of  one  who  reached  a  still  loftier  eminence 
than  can  be  attained  in  the  field  of  battle ;  whose  majestic  char- 
acter lifts  its  summit  to  the  heavens  in  the  clear  light  of  peace ; 
whose  hand  was  raised  to  bless,  and  not  to  destroy ;  whose 
name,  for  years  past,  has  never  been  uttered  in  assemblies  of  the 
people  without  calling  out  shouts  of  enthusiasm ;  and  whose 
renown  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world.  I 
am  to  speak  of  Henry  Clay. 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  so  recent  a  career  with- 
out catching  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  simple  language  of  truth  will  arouse  passions  which 
have  not  yet  settled  down  into  that  calm  which  Time  spreads 
alike  over  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  of  States.  But  I  must 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  great  statesman  with 
freedom,  and  to  portray  the  events  which  called  aut  his  powers, 
and  over  which  he  exerted  an  influence  so  potential,  with  the 
fidelity  which  should  distinguish  the  pages  of  history,  whether 
the  record  be  made  before  the  actors  have  sunk  out  of  the  view 
of  the  living  generation,  or  whether  it  be  traced  by  one  who  looks 
across  the  cold  atmosphere  of  intervening  years  at  the  scenes 
which  he  describes.  Surrounded  as  I  am  by  Americans,  who 
assemble  hei'e,  irrespective  of  party  diff'erences,  to  bring  a  garland 
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for  the  tomb  of  an  illustrious  patriot,  I  shall  seek  to  treat  Mr 
Clay's  acts,  opinions,  and  merits  as  those  of  an  American  in 
whose  fame  we  all  have  now  a  common  interest. 

Mr.  Clay  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  on  the  12tli 
of  April,  1777. 

He  was  fortunate  both  in  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth.  His 
youth  was  passed  among  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  revolution,  and  who,  after  the  storm  had  gone  by, 
were  engaged  under  the  serene  heavens  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  free  government. 

In  Virginia,  that  renowned  Commonwealth  which  has  nour- 
ished at  her  generous  bosom  so  many  illustrious  sons,  who, 
deriving  their  existence  from  a  noble  lineage,  were  among  the 
first  to  defy  the  power  of  Great  Britain, — in  Virginia,  within 
whose  limits  the  last  great  battle  of  the  revolution  was  fought, 
and  where  so  many  statesmen  arose  who  shared  the  perils  of 
that  great  contest,  and  who,  after  achieving  the  independence 
of  the  country,  had  established  the  Republic, — there  Mr.  Clay 
formed  the  opinions  and  adopted  the  principles  which  governed 
his  whole  life.  He  grew  up  under  the  training  of  Edmund 
Pendleton,  John  Marshall,  Bushrod  Washington,  and  other 
eminent  men  who  were  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  with 
whom  a  young  man  of  ardent  and  high  aspirations  could  not 
associate  without  having  his  mind  liberalized  and  his  nature 
ennobled.  No  circumstance  can  be  more  fortunate  for  one  who 
is  to  take  part  in  the  great  aflfairs  of  life  than  the  privilege  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  in  his  youth,  illustrious  men, — a  privilege 
which  often  does  more  for  the  development  of  genius  and  the 
elevation  of  character  than  the  most  rigid  training  of  the  schools. 
Cicero  traveled  to  Rhodes  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the 
celebrated  school  of  eloquence  established  there  by  -dEschines, 
and  we  have  the  immortal  orations  which  he  delivered  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

Henry  Clay,  destitute  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  of  the  means 
of  foreign  travel,  of  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course,  stood 
in  the  presence  of  Patrick  Henry,  and,  wliile  he  heard  the 
tliunuer  of  his  eloqiuMice,  he  caught  an  inspiiation  as  fortunate 
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as  that  which  the  Roman  senator  found  in  his  youth.  Who  can 
say  how  far  the  whole  career  of  Mr.  Clay  was  influenced  by 
that  early  and  eager  listening  to  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  ? 
Did  not  the  mighty  energies  of  that  resistless  orator  find  an  echo 
in  the  bosom  of  the  obscure  youth  who  stood  up  to  hear  his 
trumpet  tones  ?  The  same  generous  fire,  the  same  clarion  voice, 
the  same  rushing,  impetuous  power  of  intellect  belonged  to  both. 
The  same  spirit  of  patriotic  fervor  which  animated  the  Demos- 
thenes of  Virginia  flamed  up  in  Henry  Clay  with  equal  ardor 
and  brilliancy. 

It  is  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a  cheering  principle  which 
the  fact  contains,  to  say  that  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Clay  was  one 
of  toil;  in  the  fields,  or  vv'herever  else  the  wants  of  his  mother's 
family  required,  he  labored;  and  the  hand  which,  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  directed  the  movements  of  the  Government,  had 
giiided  the  plow  as  it  turned  up  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed. 
At  fifteen,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley,  of  Richmond, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  there  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  who  employed  him 
as  an  amanuensis,  directed  his  studies,  introduced  him  to  authors 
of  solid  worth,  and  opened  his  mind  to  receive  the  generous 
influence  of  classical  learning. 

"  There  upoa  his  opening  soul 
First  the  genial  ardor  stole." 

At  twenty,  in  the  true  spirit  of  self-reliance,  he  left  Virginia, 
and  established  himself  in  Lexington  Kentucky.  The  friendless 
youth  took  his  place  at  the  bar,  and,  relying  upon  his  intellect, 
his  energy,  his  industry,  his  honest  purpose  to  do  his  duty,  he 
established  his  claim  to  consideration  in  the  midst  of  full-grown 
men  already  eminent. 

Without  a  large  acquaintance  with  law  books,  or  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  broad  foundations  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
inherited  from  England,  Mr.  Clay  had  applied  his  mind  to  a 
philosophical  investigation  of  its  leading  principles.  These  he 
had  graspsd  with  a  mind  singularly  clear,  rapid,  and  compre- 
hensive;  and  with  an  energy  quite  indomitable,  and  a  faithful 
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consecration  of  himself  to  every  task  which  he  undertook,  he 
continued  to  rank  through  life  as  a  lawyer  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense,  and  to  win  triumphs  at  the  bar  which  many  men 
of  more  research,  with  inferior  abilities,  would  in  vain  have 
attempted. 

He  was  not  destined  to  continue  at  the  bar.  He  entered  early 
into  the  service  of  his  country,  and  it  is  his  political  careei* 
which  we  are  to  review, — a  review  of  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  the  most  splendid  ever  witnessed  among  the 
statesmen  of  this  country.  Rising  rapidly  to  the  highest  heavens, 
he  flooded  the  country  with  his  light  through  a  long  day,  and 
when  he  sank  toward  the  horizon  which  touches  eternity,  he 
threw  the  milder  beams  of  his  majestic  intellect  over  the  Republic 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Clay's  first  appear- 
ance in  Congress  was  as  a  senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a 
post  which  he  held  but  for  a  short  time.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress 
which  was  convened  by  the  President's  proclamation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  when  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  was  threat- 
ening. He  was  instantly  chosen  Speaker,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  A  higher  proof  of  confidence  in  his  abilities  and 
character,  or  a  nobler  tribute  to  his  patriotism,  could  not  have 
been  accorded ;  nor  has  any  parliamentary  body,  in  any  country, 
ever  brought  to  its  service  a  presiding  officer  more  richly  en- 
dowed with  those  great  qualities,  so  rarely  found  blended  in  a 
single  individual,  which  are  required  in  one  who  rules  the 
deliberations  of  a  free  popular  assembly.  Prompt,  firm,  and 
decided,  he  impressed  the  House  with  a  profound  respect  for 
his  authority,  while  the  manliness,  frankness,  and  elegance  of 
his  manners  secured  to  him  the  sincere  good-will  of  the  body, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  momentous  and  exciting  debates. 

He  continued  to  preside  over  the  House  throughout  his  pro- 
tracted service  as  a  representative. 

Passing  through  the  most  eventful  times,  he  continued  firmly 
seated  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  exerted  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  great  popular  body  almost  unlimited  control.  The 
House   of  Represenlatives,    crealed  by   the    people, — exhibiting 
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the  popular  sympathies, — swayed  by  the  tempests  which  sweep 
over  the  country, — affording,  from  its  large  number  of  members, 
opportunities  for  the  powerful  appeals  of  oratory, — the  seat  of 
the  nation's  strength,  where  every  tax  bill  must  originate,  and 
where  the  quick  indignation  excited  by  any  assertion  upon  the 
rights  or  honor  of  the  country  may  at  once  Hame  up  into  a 
declaration  of  war,  was  the  proper  theater  for  the  display  of 
Mr  Clat's  transcendent  abilities.  The  Senate  is  a  smaller 
b(  dy,  embodying  the  conservative  elements  of  the  Government, 
removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  people,  and  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  withstand  the  surges  of  popular  passions  which  some- 
times thunder  against  its  portals. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Clay  acquired  a  commanding  influence  over 
the  country.  He  became  the  popular  leader,  animating  the 
Republican  ranks  to  heroic  exertions,  denouncing  in  vehement 
and  indignant  terms  all  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  admin- 
istrations which  he  sustained,  and  on  some  occasions  bearing 
away  not  only  the  House,  but  the  Senate  and  the  Executive,  by 
his  resistless  will. 

His  great  strength  was  with  the  people.  His  heart  beat  in 
sympathy  with  their  hearts ;  they  comprehended  him ;  they 
loved  him ;  they  put  their  trust  in  him ;  and  the  pealing  notes 
of  his  voice,  uttered  in  the  Capitol,  found  an  echo  in  the  remotest 
border  of  the  American  wilderness.  He  acquired  the  name  of 
the  "  Great  Commoner,"  a  prouder  title  than  kings  can  bestow 
with  stars,  or  garters,  or  ribbons. 

Henry  Brougham,  when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  British  empire.  The  civilized  world 
rang  with  his  tones.  No  administration,  backed  as  it  might  be 
by  the  powers  of  the  crown,  could  stand  before  his  assaults ; 
but  from  the  day  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  became  a  titled  peer,  his  sway  began  to  decline,  and  the 
consideration  which  he  now  enjoys  is  due  to  the  splendid  fame 
which  he  won  as  a  representative  of  the  people.  Pitt,  the 
younger,  never  would  surrender  his  seat  in  the  Commons,  which 
was  to  him  a  throne  more  powerful  than  that  upon  which  his 
monarch  sat. 
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Mr.  Clat,  if  he  had  continued  in  the  House  of  Represents' 
lives,  refusing  to  abandon  that  post  for  any  office  to  Avhich  he 
was  not  called  by  the  people,  could  have  strode  with  the  majesty 
of  a  demigod  into  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  still  powerful,  the  leading  mind  in  that  body  when 
it  was  crowded  with  men  of  the  highest  order,  great  in  intellect, 
splendid  in  reputation ;  it  rivaled  the  Roman  Senate  in  dignity, 
and  transcended  it  in  power.  In  that  body  he  was  great  as 
Lord  Chatham  was  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  great ;  but  the  day  of  his  full-orbed  splendor  was 
when  he  stood  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Refulgent  he  stood  in  the  view  of  his  country,  full  of 
promise,  of  hope,  and  of  manhood.  When  Mr.  Clay  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives,  all  Europe  was  engaged  in  a  war 
which  shook  the  world,  and  our  commerce  was  exposed  to  its 
fury.  It  became  a  prey  to  the  contending  powers.  England 
swept  the  seas  with  her  fleets,  and  plundered  our  unprotected 
vessels,  while  she  stripped  them  of  such  seamen  as  might  be 
supposed  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  France  seized 
our  property  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  confiscated  it 
under  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  who  strove  to  range  the  world 
against  his  imperial  and  powerful  enemy.  France  at  length 
yielded  to  our  remonstrances,  but  Great  Britain  persisted  in  a 
course  of  aggression  which  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
drove  us  into  a  war  which,  although  costly  in  treasure  and  in 
blood,  vindicated  our  rights,  and  shed  new  luster  upon  the  flag 
of  the  Republic.  Reluctant  as  the  nation  was  to  engage  in  war, 
Mr.  Clay  urged  its  policy  and  necessity ;  he  organized  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  so  as  to  control  its  action  ;  he  denounced 
the  policy,  the  objects,  and  the  measures  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  attributed  its  hostility  to  the  United  States  not  to  any 
wish  to  attack  the  interests  of  France  by  destroying  our  com- 
merce, but  to  her  dread  of  a  young  and  powerful  rival,  who 
already  sent  her  ships  to  every  sea,  manned  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tars.  He  advocated  an  increase  of  ilie  navy,  for  he  com- 
prehended that  no  modern  nation  ca-i  be  really  independent  which 
is  not  prepared  to  pi'oloct  its  people  and  its  comnierce  !:>  ilie  most 
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distant  seas,  and  to  cause  its  flag  to  be  respected  under  what- 
ever sky  it  is  displayed.  The  country  was  put  into  an  attitude 
of  resistance,  and  in  June,  1812,  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Clay  advocated  its  passage  with  resistless  power ;  associ- 
ated with  him  stood  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Cheves, 
and  they  bore  down  all  opposition.  In  the  van  of  that  group  of 
statesmen  Mr.  Clay  stood  proudly  eminent ;  throughout  the  war 
he  animated  the  country  with  his  own  spirit ;  no  reverses  could 
dishearten,  no  disasters  could  depress  him.  He  exultingly 
announced  every  victory  upon  the  seas,  and  his  voice  announced 
wiih  vehement  indignation  every  proposition  for  peace  which 
did  not  secure  to  us  the  amplest  guarantees  that  our  rights  and 
our  honor  should  be  respected. 

He  overwhelmed  the  opposition, — he  fired  the  friends  of  the 
administration  with  his  own  ardor, — he  inflamed  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  with  a  burning  indignation  against  the  imperi- 
ous and  haughty  nation  with  whom  the  country  was  at  war,  by 
describing  the  wrong,  the  cruelty,  and  the  suS"ering  which 
resulted  from  the  practice  of  impressment,  until,  as  he  advanced 
in  his  glowing  philippic,  the  utter  degradation  of  submitting  to 
such  a  system  was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  House  so  intensely 
that  the  tide  of  passion  could  be  pent  up  no  longer;  it  burst 
forth  before  the  eloquent  statesman  who  was  pleading  for  the 
honor  and  rights  of  the  nation,  and  swept  away  all  resistance  to 
the  war. 

Having  urged  the  country  to  vindicate  its  rights  by  war,  Mr. 
Clay  was  equally  prompt  and  energetic  in  securing  an  honorable 
peace.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr. 
Bayard  and  Mr.  Russell,  in  negotiating,  at  Ghent,  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  fisheries  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
formed  the  chief  difl&culties  in  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a 
friendly  issue.  The  British  commissioners  insisted  upon  a 
recognition  in  the  treaty  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,— a  right  which  had 
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hitherto  been  enjoyed  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  granted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  fish  within  the  Bi'itish  waters, 
and  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  upon  British  soil.  Some  of  the 
American  commissioners  thought  it  best  to  perpetuate  this  stipu- 
lation, but  Mr.  Clay  announced  his  unalterable  deierminaiion 
"  never  to  consent  to  purchase  temporary  and  uncertain  privileges 
within  the  British  limits  at  the  expense  of  putting  a  foreign  and 
degrading  maik  upon  the  noblest  of  all  our  rivers."  His  views 
prevailed.  Mr.  Clay  returned  to  his  own  country  with  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  placed  her  honor  and  her  rights  upon  a 
footing  which  the  whole  world  would  respect. 

The  success  of  our  arms  upon  the  land,  and  the  brilliant 
victories  achieved  by  our  young  navy  over  the  powerful  fleets 
of  Great  Britain  upon  the  sea,  had  caused  the  American  name 
everywhere  to  be  respected ;  and  the  splendid  example  of  a 
republic  formidable  in  war,  and  yet  ready  to  adjust  all  causes  of 
controversy  with  moderation  and  justice,  was  beheld  by  the 
civilized  world  with  unbounded  admiration. 

The  treaty  of  peace  left  us  in  possession  of  every  right  which 
we  had  asserted,  and  which  we  had  undertaken  to  vindicate  by 
war ;  our  seamen  might  visit  the  remoiest  seas,  and  find  protec- 
tion in  the  flag  that  floated  over  them ;  our  commerce  was  safe 
fi'om  spoliation ;  and  the  noble  river  which  rolls  its  waters 
through  great  States,  beginning  at  the  extreme  north,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Avas  freed  from  foreign  vassalage, 
and  became,  for  the  first  time,  American.  In  anticipation  of 
his  return,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  elected  to  Congress  by  his  con- 
siituents,  and,  entering  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
immediately  chosen  Speaker,  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  The 
South  American  colonies,  animated  by  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  were  struggling  for  independence.  The  spectacle 
could  not  fail  to  interest  our  people  and  our  Government,  nor 
was  it  possible  for  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Clay,  with  quick  sym- 
pathies and  enlarged  philanthropy,  to  look  on  such  a  contest 
with  indiflfe-ence. 

He  proposed  to  provide  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  pay 
of  a  minister  to  the  independent  provinces  of  the  River  de  la 
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Plata,  and  supported  bis  motion  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
comprehensive,  and  powerful  speeches  which  he  ever  delivered. 
The  moial  grandeur  of  his  position  was  never  higher  than  on 
that  occasion.  He  stood  up  to  plead  for  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  States  against  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  Europe  was,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  measure ; 
Congress  would  not  consent  to  favor  it ;  the  President  was  un- 
willing to  commit  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  that 
extent ;  and  yet  Mr.  Clay  arose,  refulgent  and  undismayed, 
against  this  universal  opposition.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  human 
freedom,  and  he  drew  from  history  his  illustrations  in  support 
of  the  right  of  every  people  suffering  under  despotic  rule,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  subjection,  to  create  new  defenses  for  their 
protection,  or  to  take  an  independent  station  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

England  and  our  own  country  had  both  nobly  vindicated  this 
great  right.  It  is  emblazoned  in  characters  of  unfading  light 
in  the  history  both  of  the  English  and  American  Revolutions. 
His  speech  in  this  great  cause  was  replete  with  learning  and 
eloquence.  It  announced  in  exulting  tones  the  advent  of  free- 
dom, and  proclaimed  with  bounding  hope  the  overthrow  of 
despotic  power.  Mr.  Clay  succeeded  in  bringing  our  Govern- 
ment to  a  recognition  of  South  American  independence,  and  he 
was  well  rewarded  for  his  generous  exertions  by  the  assurance 
that  his  words  had  infused  new  ardor  into  the  bosoms  of  a  brave 
people.  His  speech  was  read  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  to 
excite  them  to  still  nobler  struggles  for  liberty,  and  Bolivar 
addressed  to  him  a  grateful  letter,  acknowleging  the  essential 
service  which  he  had  rendered  to  their  great  cause. 

Upon  certain  great  questions  of  American  policy  Mr.  Clay 
entertained  opinions  which  he  frankly  avowed  through  life.  He 
believed  that  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  appropriate  money 
for  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  he  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  system  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  to  bind  more  closely  the  various 
parts  of  one  wide-spread  Republic.  The  leading  statesmen  of 
our  country  have  been  divided  upon  this  question ;  it  is  yet  a 
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subject  of  debate,  after  all  the  light  which  has  been  shed  upoa  it 
The  power  was  conceded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  he  favored  the 
construction  of  the  Cumberland  Road.  Mr.  Madison  invited  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  powers 
to  effectuate  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  canals.  Mr. 
Monroe  proposed  to  make  appropriation  of  money  for  like  objects  ; 
while  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  the  one  in  1808  and  the  other  ten  years  later, 
advocated  extensive  measures  of  internal  improvement ;  but  the 
last  named  of  these  statesmen  subsequently  reviewed  and  modi- 
fied his  opinions. 

Mr.  Clay  persevered  through  life  impressing  the  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  of 
our  statesmen  is  the  country  indebted  for  such  public  works  as 
have  been  already  accomplished,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  undertake  such  enterprises, — a  power 
which,  when  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  most 
important  and  beneficent  one.  The  Cumberland  Road,  conceived 
and  executed  in  a  spirit  as  bold  as  that  which  constructed  the 
Simplon  road  over  the  Alps,  opens  a  way  across  the  Alleghanies, 
and  spreads  before  the  eye  of  the  traveler  a  noble  memorial  of 
the  great  statesman  who  labored  so  ardently  and  so  faithfully  to 
accomplish  it. 

Upon  another  question,  which,  like  that  of  internal  improve- 
ments, has  ranged  the  public  men  of  the  country  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  and  which  has  more  than  once  threatened  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Grovernment, — the  Tariff', — Mr. 
Clay  entertained  opinions  which,  formed  early  in  life,  were  cher- 
ished throughout  his  career. 

He  was  the  advocate  of  the  system  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can industry. 

He  thought  it  essential  to  the  true  prosperity  and  the  real 
independence  of  the  United  States,  that  our  people  should  pro- 
duce at  home  the  chief  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  man  in 
civilized  life.  The  variety  of  soil  and  climate, — the  adaptation 
of  some  parts  of  the  country  to  agricultural  productions, — the 
aptTiPi5!3  of  S(ime  of  our  people  to  engage  in  commerce, — all  these 
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nafural  elements  would  be  supposed  to  work  out  their  results ; 
bui  ihe  skill  required  in  the  meciiaiiic  arts,  tlie  fluciuaiioiis  in 
prices  occasioned  by  changes  in  liie  atl'aii's  of  European  Siate^, 
and  I  he  advantages  possessed  by  foreign  capiialisis  in  liie  empjoy- 
inenl  of  pauper  labor,  seemed  to  him  to  requiie  some  proLeciion 
for  the  manuiaciuring  interests,  and  he  perseveringly  insisted 
that  ceiiain  articles  impoi'ied  into  the  couniry.  and  coming  into 
epposition  wiih  our  own  pioduciions,  should  be  taxed,  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  rival  esiablishments 
abroad.     Tins  sysiem  he  named  ihe  American  Sysiem. 

This  is  not  tlie  occasion  to  enier  upon  an  e.\aminaiion  of  the 
merits  of  a  sysiem  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  fiercely  de- 
baied  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  say,  that  it  found 
in  Mr.  Clay  far  the  ablest  advocate  employed  in  iis  cause,  while 
ins  enemies  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  most  maa'iianimous 
statesman  that  had  ever  conducted  a  great  measure  to  wliich 
he  was  deeply  committed  through  a  long  course  of  years  and 
changing  fortunes. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  yield  up,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  his 
cherished  ideas  in  regard  to  it  from  a  patriotic  desire  to  secure 
to  the  Government  as  large  a  share  of  confidence  and  saiisfaciion 
as  could  be  anained  amid  the  conflicting  opinions  of  public  men 
representing  the  diversified  interests  of  the  country. 

It  was  ihe  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Clay  to  find  himself  more  than 
once  holding  a  controlling  influence  over  important  questions 
which  tried  the  strength  of  the  Government,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion he  displayed  qualities  so  noble,  so  magnanimous,  and  so  full 
of  the  spirit  which  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  impelled  men 
to  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their  country,  that  he  has  long  been 
ranked  with  patriots  who  shed  along  the  track  of  history  the 
light  of  resplendent  examples,  to  encourage  mankind  to  the  per- 
formance of  deeds  which  deserve  to  be  called  heroic. 

In  the  controversy  which  sprang  up  upon  the  application  of 

Missouri  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Mr.  Clat 

displayed  his  great  qualities,  and  rendered  the  most  important 

services  to  the  country.       That  controversy  was  far  the  most 

formidable  which  has  ever  occurred  under  our  Government. 
38 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  looking  out  upon  the  State  of  the  country  from 
his  retirement  in  Virginia,  was  startled  by  the  alarming  aspect 
of  affairs  ;  he  declared  that  he  regarded  the  question  as  the  most 
momentous  which  had  ever  threatened  the  Union,  and  that,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  had  never 
felt  such  apprehensions  as  then  oppressed  him.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  perilous  agitation,  Mr.  Clay  labored 
without  ceasing  to  bring  about  an  adjustment,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  com- 
promise which  saved  the  Union  and  gave  repose  to  the  country. 
The  sei'vices  rendered  by  him  on  that  occasion  were  so  signal, 
that  he  acquired,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Com- 
moner," another  title  still  more  illustrious,  that  of  the  "  Great 
Pacificator," — a  title  to  which  he  subsequently  vindicated  his 
name  by  services  still  more  important  and  splendid.  Mr.  Clay 
had  now  attained  the  most  commanding  position ;  his  brilliant 
talents,  his  important  public  services,  his  ardent  patriotism, 
which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  made  him  regard  every 
thing  as  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  the  State ;  his  national 
views,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  belong  to  a  section  of  the 
Republic,  had  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and,  young  as  he 
was,  he  was  presented  to  the  country  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

Beside  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Adams,  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford became  candidates.  No  choice  was  made  by  the  people, 
and  the  election  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
whom  the  Constitution  provides  one  of  the  three  candidates 
having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  shall  be  chosen 
President  in  cases  where  no  one  of  the  persons  voted  for  shall 
have  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number.  The  three  can- 
didates highest  on  the  list  were  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Crawford.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  which 
directs  the  election  to  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  choose  the 
President,  and  which  limits  the  choice  to  the  three  persons 
receiving  the  largest  vote  in  the  electoral  colleges,  of  course 
leaves  to  the  House  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  selecting  from 
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the  list  either  of  the  candidates ;  otherwise  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  devolve  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  duty 
of  performing*  a  formal  act,  and  it  would  have  been  a  provision 
in  the  fundamental  law  that  a  plurality  of  votes  should  entitle  a 
candidate  to  the  office  of  President.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Clay's  influence  in  the  House  would  enable  him  to  decide  the 
contest  between  the  three  persons  returned  to  that  body.  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Crawford  would  have  been  Mr.  Clay's  choice 
if  the  splendid  intellect  of  that  statesman  had  not  been  partially 
impaired  by  disease ;  in  its  meridian  effulgence,  the  shadows 
of  an  eclipse  which  never  passed  away  began  to  steal  over  it. 
Between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson  Mr.  Clay  did  not 
hesitate,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  His  long  public 
services,  his  learning,  his  eminent  qualifications,  and  his  position 
in  the  country,  might  have  accounted  satisfactorily  for  Mr.  Clay's 
preference  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  he  intended  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  than  the  fiercest  and  most  vindictive  assault 
was  made  upon  him,  and  reckless  partisans  of  General  Jackson 
persevered  in  charging  upon  him  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  new 
President  for  office,  which  would  have  disgraced  a  statesman  in 
the  time  of  Walpole,  when  the  venality  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  proverbial.  Calumny  found  a  great  name  to  fasten 
apon,  and  it  adhered  to  it  with  a  tenacity  as  shameless  as  it  was 
malignant.  That  name  has  been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the 
eubsequent  career  of  the  great  statesmen  ;  like  the  eagle  soaring 
toward  the  sun,  he  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  his  eye  blazing  with 
ardor,  and  his  wings  flashing  with  light. 

Mr.  Clay  accepted  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Adams.  That  was  his  error ;  it  exposed  him  to 
detraction,  and  gave  that  color  to  the  injurious  charge  of  his 
enemies  which,  if  he  had  declined  the  office,  it  never  could  have 
possessed.  But  it  was  an  error  into  which  a  pure  and  strong 
man  was  apt  to  fall.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  looked 
down  with  unmeasured  scorn  upon  those  who  calumniated  him. 
In  this  world  of  ours,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  wise  to  do  so ;  yet  who 
can  withhold  his  sympathy  from  the  true  man  who  will  not 
swerve  from  his  course  to  escape  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  ?    In 
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this  rapid  glance  at  Mr.  Clay's  career,  we  have  reached  the 
period  when  he  took  leave  of  the  House  of  Represenratives,  never 
to  return  to  it.  We  have  already  said  thai  it  was  the  proper  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  great  abiliiies.  He  had  earned  there  a 
splendid  reputation  ;  he  had  controlled  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  power  which  he  exerted  over  the  House  ;  he  had 
originated  the  most  important  measures  of  the  country  ;  he  had 
roused  the  na'ion  to  wage  war  wiih  a  haughty  and  powerful 
empire  ;  he  had  cheered  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world  by  woi'ds  of  generous  sympathy ;  and  he  had  effected  a 
pacific  adjustment  of  an  angry  and  momentous  domestic  contro- 
versy which  shook  the  Republic  ;  and  now  the  "  Great  Com- 
moner "  strode  through  the  portal  of  that  magnificent  chamber 
which  had  so  long  rung  with  his  tones,  and  ceased  forever  to  be 
a  Representative  of  the  People. 

Mr.  Clay,  when  Secretary  of  State,  was  distinguished  for  the 
energy  and  comprehensiveness  which  he  displayed  in  conducting 
the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations. 

His  statesmanship  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  established 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other  powers  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  gave  security  to  comme'ce  ;  he  extended  to  the  young 
States  of  South  America  and  to  Greece,  when  fighiing  for  inde- 
pendence, all  the  aid  which  a  sound  policy  would  allow ;  he 
extended  our  foreign  trade,  and  conducted  the  negotiations  which 
accomplished  these  objects  in  a  spirit  so  firm  and  just,  that  the 
triumphs  of  peace  rivaled  those  of  war.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  Mr.  Clay  left  Wash- 
ington and  returned  to  Ashland. 

He  soon  appeared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
memorable  tariff  dispute  with  South  Carolina  had  grown  to  be  a 
formidable  and  portentous  one.  It  turned  up(ni  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  disputes  are  those  which  involve  a  principle.  Temporary 
abuses  may  be  ridiculed  ;  an  odious  measure  may  be  repealed ; 
the  pressure  of  the  Government  mav  be  borne  when  the  times 
require  it  ;  but  a  law  wliich  overrides  a  constitutional  barrier  will 
be  resisted  bv  a  high-spirited  people  in  a  temper  so  heated  by  a 
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sense  of  wrong  that  it  sometimes  flames  up  into  a  revolution. 
Souih  Carolina,  in  solemn  convention,  passed  an  oidinance 
declaiing  the  revenue  laws  of  tlie  United  States  to  be  null  and 
void  wiihin  her  limits,  and  adopted  decided  measures  for  putting 
the  State  into  an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  General  Government. 
General  Jackson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  denounced  the  proceedings  of  South 
Carolina  as  treasonable,  urged  the  good  citizens  of  that  State  who 
were  opposed  to  Nullification  to  co-operate  with  him  in  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  invited  those  who  had 
hitherto  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  to  abandon  the 
perilous  course  upon  which  they  had  entered.  He  leveled  his 
thunders  against  the  doctrine  of  Nullification  and  that  of  Seces- 
sion, denying  the  right  of  the  State  either  to  set  aside  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  Stales.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
he  depicted  the  state  of  the  country,  and  demanded  to  be  clothed 
with  power  to  suppress  by  force  any  attempt  at  resistance  on  the 
part  of  South  Carolina. 

Governor  Hayne  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  encouraging 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  a  steady  and  heroic  support  of 
their  State  in  her  daring  and  perilous  position.  The  sky  grew 
darker  every  hour.  The  day  fixed  upon  by  South  Carolina  for 
resistance  to  the  revenue  laws  was  rapidly  approaching.  The 
State  planted  herself  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  her  sons 
were  prepared  to  die  in  her  defense. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  resigned  the  office  of  Vice  President,  and 
was  chosen  by  his  State  a  senator  in  that  crisis.  The  energy  and 
resolution  of  his  cl.aracter  were  well  known  ;  and  entering  the 
Senate  when  it  was  believed  that  his  own  person  was  not  safe,  he 
brought  that  intellectual  power  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
int)  the  defense  of  his  State,  and  delivered  in  her  cause  far  the 
ablest  speech  which  he  ever  uttered  in  his  whole  career.  His 
great  antagonist  was  Mr.  Webster,  who  had,  in  a  previous  debate 
with  Mr.  Hayne,  delivered  a  speech  in  defense  of  the  Union 
which  stands  unsurpassed  by  any  oration  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.     It  combines  the  elegance  of  Cicero  with  the  power  of 
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Demosthenes, — the  splendor  of  Burke  with  the  vigor  of  Pitt 
The  Senate  and  the  country  witnessed  the  debate  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster  with  the  profoundest  interest.  It 
involved  great  organic  principles,  and  the  impending  collision 
between  the  Government  and  a  State  gave  them  an  intenser  sig- 
nificance and  a  higher  grandeur.  At  that  conjuncture,  when 
the  light  seemed  to  have  faded  from  the  darkening  horizon,  Mr. 
Clay  brought  forward  a  measure  which  promised  to  restore 
peace  to  the  country.  He  offered  to  the  Senate  his  Compromise 
Bill,  which  provided  for  a  decided  but  gradual  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  imported  articles  up  to  the  year  1842,  at  which 
period  they  were  to  be  fixed  at  a  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  upon 
the  home  valuation, — a  principle  of  the  greatest  importance  ia 
the  revenue  system.  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  gave 
his  reluctant  consent  to  Mr.  Clay's  bill.  It  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  after  encountering  determined  opposition  in  each 
of  them,  and  South  Carolina  acquiesced  in  the  measure  of  recon- 
ciliation. Civil  war  was  averted,  and  the  Republic  was  saved. 
As  the  storm-cloud  rolled  away,  the  ship  of  State  was  seen 
riding  proudly  over  the  subsiding  billows,  and  it  was  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Clay  which  grasped  the  helm  and  guided  it  into  the 
open  sea.  Illustrious  man  !  he  had  twice  saved  the  Republic. 
The  North  gave  up,  and  the  South  no  longer  held  back.  Even 
Mr.  Clay's  enemies  were  at  peace  with  him.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  seated  in  the  Senate  chamber,  lingering  upon  the  theater 
of  his  former  fame,  when  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  speak  upon  the 
Compromise  Bill.  "Help  me  up,"  he  said  to  his  half-brother, 
Mr.  Tucker,  "I  have  come  here  to  hear  that  voice."  At  the 
close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Clay  walked  to  where  Mr.  Randolph 
was  seated,  and,  grasping  each  other's  hands,  they  lost  all  traces 
of  their  former  feud. 

Mr.  Clay  now  belonged  more  than  ever  to  his  country.  He 
stood  upon  a  proud  eminence,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
for  his  services  rose  to  enthusiasm.  His  name  mingled  with  the 
tones  of  patriotic  exultation  which  hailed  the  adjustment  of  a 
controversy  so  portentous  all  over  the  country,  and  wherever  he 
traveled,  he  was  greeted  with  acclamations,  and  honored  with 
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the  noblest  triumphal  progress  which  ever  cheered  a  statesman. 
He  had  realized  the  reward  so  exquisitely  expressed  in  those 
lines  of  Gray : 

"  The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, — 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's   eyes." 

Mr.  Clay's  views  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  were  matured 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  bill  which 
promised  the  best  results,  and  which  was  only  defeated  by  the 
action  of  the  President,  General  Jackson,  who  retained  it  in  his 
possession  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  it,  of 
course,  failed  to  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Clay's  views  as  to  the  currency  were  also  well  matured ; 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  national  bank,  in  some  form,  was 
important,  if  not  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Congress  agreed  with  him,  and  passed  a  bill  for  the  re-charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the  President  met  with 
his  veto.  Then  began  the  fierce  contest  between  General  Jack- 
son and  the  bank, — a  contest  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  bank,  but  which  involved  the  country  in  the  heaviest  com- 
mercial disasters.  An  intense  excitement  pervaded  Congress. 
Mr.  Clay  led  the  opposition  to  that  memorable  administration, 
and  a  more  courageous  or  powerful  leader  has  never  appeared  in 
any  parliamentary  body.  The  President,  remarkable  for  the 
energy  of  his  character  and  the  strength  of  his  will,  with  a  per- 
sonal popularity  which  seemed  boundless,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  marshaled  all  his  forces,  and  hurled  them  against 
the  opposing  ranks ;  but  he  was  confronted  by  a  leader  as  full 
of  courage  as  himself,  and  whose  steady  soul  nothing  could 
intimidate, — a  leader  who  roused  the  Senate  to  the  loftiest  spirit 
of  resistance  to  Executive  power,  and  who  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing upon  the  records  of  that  august  body  a  resolution  condemning 
the  course  of  the  President. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1842,  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  take  a 
formal,  and,  as  he  supposed,  a  final  leave  of  that  body.     The 
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cl.ftinbpr  was  thmng-pd  with  represeniaiives,  foreifjn  ministers, 
ami  oihtiis  wlio  l;a.l  ilif  piivilrge  uf  enieiiny  i',  an  1  il;e  yallery 
wa->^  tilled  wiili  la  lies,  all  eager  lo  i. ear  once  more  the  tones  (jf 
a  Voice  uniivaled  in  iis  ricliness  and  power,  and  to  witness  a 
sc'-ne  wlii(di  was  to  be  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  die  couiHiy. 
li  las  been  immorialized,  not  only  by  br-ing  spread  upon  ilie 
])agf's  wliiidi  record  the  history  of  ihe  limes,  bin  the  pencil  of 
ihe  paimer  has  skeiched  the  scene  wiih  lifelike  ti  leli  y.  In  loi.k- 
ing  upon  ihe  picture,  the  great  scenes  of  English  Idstory  rush 
upon  ilie  mind,  and  (he  event  is  associated  wiih  the  last  sjieech 
of  ilie  Ead  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ti.e  speech, 
full  of  digniiy  and  pathos,  moved  the  Sena:e  to  tears.  As  the 
last  wortls  were  utieied,  "Anl  ni>w,  Mr.  President  and  sena- 
tors, 1  bii  you  all  a  long,  a  lasting,  and  a  friendly  farewell,"  he 
resumed  his  seat  ami  1  a  stillness  as  utibroken  as  if  the  living 
mass  which  thronged  the  Senate  chamber  had  been  the  ideal 
cr'aion  of  a  paitner.  Afer  an  interval,  Mr.  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina,  moved  that  the  Senate  aljourn  without  proceeding  to 
a'y  business,  and  it  did  so.  Mr.  Clay  stepped  into  the  area, 
when  a  senaior,  who.  like  himself,  had  earned  an  imperishable 
fame  in  the  service  of  his  country,  but  between  whom  and  the 
great  s^'esman  who  had  just  taken  leave  of  the  Senate  an 
estrangement;  had  grown  up  in  trying  ai\d  stormy  times,  ap- 
proached him.  It  was  Mr.  Calhoun.  Their  intercourse  had 
been  inierrupied  for  live  years,  but  now  they  grasped  each 
other's  hands  and  exchatiged  salutations  which  were  prompted 
by  their  great  hearts. 

Early  in  the  spiing  of  1844,  Mr.  Clay  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Soulhern  Spates.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  lo 
be  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  yei  his  opinions  upon 
all  political  questions  which  interested  the  country  were  expiessed 
with  perfect  unreserve.  Ii  became  known  that  a  negotiaiion  was 
in  progress  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  lo  the  United  Siaies,  and 
Mr.  Clay,  without  hesitation,  announced  his  decided  opposition 
to  the  scheme.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people,  depicting  in 
strong  terms  the  dangeis  which  surrounded  the  question  ;  for 
his  was  a  nature  too  honest  and  too  proud  to  conceal  any  opinion 
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for  the  sake  of  acquiring  power.  Texas  was  in  a  revolutionary 
state  ;  her  independence  bad  not  been  acknowledged  by  Mexico, 
and  Mr.  Clay  declared  his  unconquerable  opposition  to  any  plan 
of  annexation  which  did  not  embrace  that  republic  as  a  party. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  his  opinions,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Whigs  for  the  Presidency  with  an  enthusiasm  which  promised 
a  brilliant  victory.  For  some  months  it  seemed  to  the  American 
people  that  Mr.  Clay  would  be  elected  by  acclamation.  His 
splendid  reputation,  his  illustrious  public  services,  his  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  experience  as  a  statesman,  the  popular  confi- 
dence which  he  enjoyed  so  largely,  all  seemed  to  render  his 
success  certain ;  but,  as  the  canvass  advanced,  it  was  perceived 
that  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Texas  alienated  friends,  and  ren- 
dered doubtful  a  contest  which  had  opened  for  him  so  auspi- 
ciously. Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  looked  to  as  the  opposing 
candidate,  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Democratic  Convention  on 
account  of  his  declared  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Polk,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  measure,  received  the 
nomination.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  canvass  turned 
upon  the  Texas  question ;  the  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
measure  rose  so  high  as  to  surmount  every  other  consideration, 
and  Mr.  Clay,  with  his  brilliant  personal  qualities  and  his  great 
public  services,  failed  to  reach  the  Presidency.  Coriolanus  was 
refused  the  consulship  of  the  people,  though  his  scars  had  for  a 
time  influenced  them  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Clay  re-entered  the  Senate  on  the  third  day  of  December, 
1 849,  and  was  welcomed  to  a  seat  in  that  body  by  the  assembled 
senators  from  every  State,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  American 
people.  The  state  of  the  country  induced  him  to  return  to  a  seat 
which  he  had  relinquished,  as  he  supposed,  forever.  The  results 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  he  had  so  clearly  foreseen, 
and  against  which  he  had  warned  the  country,  had  occurred, 
and  he  came,  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
Republic,  to  rescue  and  to  save  it,  or  to  perish  with  it. 

The  war  with  Mexico  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty 

which  left  us  in  possession  of  new  and  extensive  Territories. 

Portentous  questions  grew  out  of  the  splendid  acquisition. 
39 
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The  discovery  of  exhaustless  beds  of  gold  in  California  at- 
tracted thousands  to  its  distant  shores,  and  a  bold,  intelligent, 
and  spirited  people,  finding  themselves  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
without  a  regular  government,  organized  a  State,  and  applied  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Territorial  governments  were  de- 
manded for  the  protection  of  the  people  spreading  over  the  vast 
resfions  now  known  as  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Texas  insisted 
upon  the  recognition  of  her  boundaries,  stretching  to  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  running  far  into  New  Mexico.  To  com- 
plicate these  great  subjects  of  legislation  still  further,  an  alarming 
question,  which  has  more  than  once  threatened  the  disruption  of 
the  Government,  sprang  up, — the  question  of  Slavery.  The 
people  of  California  had,  by  their  Constitution,  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the  large  State  carved 
out  of  the  new  Territory,  and  it  Avas  proposed  to  prohibit  their 
introduction  into  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  Jby 
an  act  of  Congress.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  country 
was  roused  into  new  activity  by  these  momentous  questions, 
and  it  became  more  imperious  and  exacting  in  its  demands.  It 
announced  that  the  limits  of  Slavery  were  forever  fixed.  As  if 
these  disturbing  elements  were  insufficient  to  agitate  the  country 
and  endanger  the  Government,  they  were  inflamed  yet  more  by 
an  attempt  to  confine  Texas  within  narrower  limits  than  those  to 
■which  that  young  and  gallant  State  was  entitled, — even  leaving 
out  of  view  her  claim  ixpon  the  magnanimity  of  the  United 
States, — and  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  her  people  and 
the  troops  of  the  General  Government  by  precipitating  a  decision 
adverse  to  her  claims. 

The  convulsion  that  shook  the  country  while  Congress  was 
engaged  in  settling  these  momentous  questions  is  too  recent  to 
make  it  necessary  to  describe  it.  The  ocean,  when  it  has  been 
swept  by  a  tempest,  even  when  the  skies  have  cleared  up,  con- 
tinues to  heave  its  billows  and  to  send  its  surges  against  the 
resounding  shore,  and  we  find  ourselves  yet  in  the  midst  of 
political  events  which  remind  us  of  the  strength  and  fury  of  the 
storm  with  which  the  country  was  so  lately  visited.  But  we 
to-day  send  up,  from  hearts  glowing  with  gratitude,  our  fervent 
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thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  the  heavens  are  cloudless ;  that  the 
Republic  covers  with  its  protecting  eagles  kindred  States  touch- 
ing on  the  one  side  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other  the  Pacific 
waters,  and  that  its  great  standard,  hailed  all  over  the  world  aa 
the  banner  of  freedom,  still  displays  upon  its  ample  folds  the 
gorgeous  emblem  of  the  Union  which  constitutes  us  one  people, 
Mr.  Clay  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  success  of  the 
great  measures  which  rescued  the  country  from  its  perils.  He 
brought  forward,  at  an  early  day,  his  report  and  bill  from  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  proposed  to  admit  California  as  a 
State  into  the  Union  ;  to  establish  Territorial  governments  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  without  any  prohibition  of  Slavery,  and 
to  tender  proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her  western 
and  northern  boundaries  which  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory 
to  that  State, — measures  which  he  continued  to  advocate,  Avith 
unabated  ardor  and  exhaustless  energy,  up  to  the  day  of  their 
triumphant  passage  through  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
great  task  which  he  had  undertaken  upon  entering  the  Senate 
was  accomplished.  He  had  saved  the  Republic  for  the  third 
time.  It  was  the  boast  of  Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  that, 
although  he  had  fallen  under  the  avenging  dagger  of  Brutus,  he 
had  thrice  refused  a  kingly  crown.  How  transcendently  does 
the  form  of  Mr.  Clay  rise  above  that  of  the  Roman  when  we  fix 
our  eyes  upon  him  in  the  last  great  act  of  his  career,  and  see 
him  as  he  stands  in  the  sublime  attitude  of  an  American  senator 
who  had  thrice  saved  his  country  from  civil  war  !  Themistocles 
earned  imperishable  fame  by  the  victory  which  he  achieved  over 
the  Persians  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  but  what  was  such  a  victory, 
brilliant  as  it  was,  compared  with  that  great  civic  achievement 
of  Mr.  Clay  which  crowned  his  long  and  illustrious  life  ? 

After  the  accomplishment  of  his  last  great  task,  Mr.  Clay's 
health  gradually  declined.  He  returned  to  Washington,  at  the 
opening  of  the  late  session  of  Congress,  to  defend  the  measures 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  last  days.  But  the  great  soul 
which  had  so  long  urged  his  enfeebled  body  to  patriotic  tasks 
could  no  longer  command  his  failing  strength.  Unable  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  tlie  Senate,  he  remained  almost 
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constantly  in  his  chamber.  The  hope  of  visiting  Ashland,  and 
of  closing  his  days  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  his  home,  for 
some  time  cheei'ed  him.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
intending  to  quit  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress. Spring-  came,  with  its  genial  influence  reviving  the  face 
of  Nature,  but  it  brought  •with  it  no  restoration  to  the  declining 
powers  of  Mr.  Clay. 

The  hope  of  revisiting  Ashland  was  relinquished,  and  he 
ealmly  awaited  the  stroke  of  death.  In  the  summer  of  1847  ho 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
he  found  now  in  his  chamber,  about  which  the  shadows  of  death 
were  beginning  to  close,  the  cheering  and  sustaining  power  of 
an  immortal  hope.  The  dying  statesman  gradually  withdrew  his 
thouo-hts  from  the  affairs  of  this  world.      He  was  never  more  to 

o 

stand  in  the  Senate  chamber, — never  again  to  sway  the  passions 
of  assembled  thousands  by  his  resistless  eloquence.  The  eyes 
which  had  flashed  with  patriotic  fire  were  filled  now  with  the 
mild  radiance  of  the  heaven  to  which  they  were  turned.  He 
spoke  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country,  and  said  to  a 
friend,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  sir.  I  have  faith,  hope,  and 
some  confidence.  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be  entirely  certain 
in  reo-ard  to  his  future  state,  but  I  have  an  abiding^  trust  in  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour."  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  him,  and  he  meekly  received 
those  emblems  of  a  death  out  of  which  spring  our  immortal 
hopes.  He  expired  tranquilly  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth,  of  soul  sincere. 

Of  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear, 

"Wlio  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 

Praised,  wept,  and   honored  by  the  land  he  loved." 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Clay's  death  produced  throughout 
the  whole  country  the  deepest  sensation.  It  struck  most  hearts 
as  if  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  personal  friend  had  reached 
them,  and  the  whole  people  rose  up  to  pay  such  honors  to  his 
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memory  as  liad  never  been  accorded  to  any  statesman  of  this 
country. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  which  was  accustomed  to  greet  him 
in  his  travels,  was  now  converted  into  a  pervading  grief,  which 
covered  the  multitudes  who  thronged  about  his  honored  remains, 
as  they  were  borne  to  the  tomb,  with  the  habiliments  of  a  mourn- 
ing distinguished  as  much  for  its  depth  and  sincerity  as  for  ita 
solemn  magnificence. 

Mr.  Clay's  cast  of  character  was  American,  —  distinctly 
American.  It  was  his  aim  to  develop  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  to  elevate  it  to  a  hight  of  prosperity  and  grandeur 
never  before  reached  by  any*  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
His  plans  were  bold  and  comprehensive,  looking  to  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  the  whole  Republic  rather  than  to  the  advancement 
of  any  particular  section.  He  comprehended  the  complex  char- 
acter of  our  Government ;  and  while  he  left  local  interests  to 
the  protection  of  the  States  where  they  existed,  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  support  of  great  measures,  whose  success  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  boundless  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  power  which  tlie  nation  possessed.  He  haa 
been  charged  with  a  purpose  to  enrich  one  section  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  another,  but  no  man  ever  less  deserved  the 
charge.  He  could  not  belong  to  a  section,  but  he  gave  his  great 
faculties  to  the  cause  of  his  country, — his  whole  country. 

The  lofty  summit  upon  which  he  stood  as  a  statesrrian  enabled 
him  to  see  the  country  in  its  broadest  extent ;  and  while  many 
stood  upon  a  lower  level, — would  see  only  the  narrow  district 
to  w^ich  they  happen  to  belong, — his  eyes  swept  the  remotest 
verge  of  the  vast  domain  embraced  by  our  Government.  Fortu- 
nately, most  of  the  great  questions  which  have  arrayed  the 
American  people  in  opposing  parties  have  been  national  and  not 
sectional.  A  settled  geographical  division  of  parties,  such  as 
on  one  or  two  occasions  we  have  Avitnessed,  woiild  be  fatai  to 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  Clay  was,  beyond  a  question,  the  noblest  illustration  of  a 
naiional  statesman  which  his  country  has  ever  produced.  He 
kept  his  views  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  but 
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within  those  limits  all  his  faculties  were  employed  in  a  steady 
and  heroic  sti'uggle  to  give  success  to  systems  embracing  the 
interests  of  tlie  American  people. 

His  American  System  was  an  illustration  of  the  breadth  and 
nationality  of  his  views.  The  South  opposed  it  generally,  but 
even  here  opinion  was  divided  in  regard  to  it.  The  opinion, 
however,  that  its  tendency  was  to  foster  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prises of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  planting  interest  of  the 
South  gradually  gained  ground  with  us,  and  the  utmost  hostility 
existed  against  it  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  But  Mr. 
Clay's  aim  never  was  for  a  moment  to  depress  the  one  section 
and  elevate  the  other.  He  believed  that  the  system  would  be  so 
adjusted  by  a  wise  discrimination  in  fixing  the  duties  on  imports 
as  to  result  in  an  actual  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  making  us 
independent  of  foreign  establishments,  preventing  the  balance 
of  trade  against  us  with  other  countries,  and  securing  to  the 
Southern  people  a  domestic  market  for  their  products  above  that 
which  they  could  find  elsewhere.  His  magnificent  system  of 
Internal  Improvements,  limited  to  objects  strictly  national,  was 
also  the  result  of  the  comprehensive  views  which  characterized 
him  as  a  statesman.  If  he  had  administered  the  Government,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  associate  any  one  with  him  to 
keep  the  supreme  Executive  power  from  swerving  from  a  national 
course.  The  two  councils  of  Rome  did  not  look  more  steadily 
to  the  glory  of  the  empire  than  he  would  have  looked  to  the  glory 
of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Clay's  nationality  was  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  nature  of  our  Government, — of  the  character 
of  the  American  people. 

He  contended  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  just  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  and  he  felt  that,  while  a  narrower  interpretation 
of  its  meaning  mio-ht  save  the  Government  from  occasional 
abuses,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  deny  to  it  the  powers  which 
it  really  possessed,  and  render  that  a  feeble  and  an  inefficient 
system  which  was  designed  to  be  a  great  and  beneficent  one. 

Some  of  our  statesmen,  apprehending  danger  from  the  power 
of  the  Central  Government,  have  steadily  resisted  its  growth, 
and,  like  Patrick  Henry,  have  sought  to  hedge  it  in,  as  if  it  wera 
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a  formidable  despotism.  With  them  the  President  is  a  monarch 
likely  to  become  a  despot.  Others  have  desired  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  to  build  up  a  powerful  consolidated 
Government. 

Mr.  Clay  escaped  both  these  extremes,  and  planted  himself 
upon  ground  which  the  eminent  French  statesman,  Casimir 
Perrier,  would  have  pronounced  le  juste  milieu.  He  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  he  claimed  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment its  full  power.  Mr.  Clay  has  been  charged  with  ambition. 
That  he  desired  to  attain  power  it  would  be  useless  to  deny. 
Where  is  the  statesman  of  noble  aims  and  great  abilities  who 
does  not  desire  it  ?  The  remark  of  Burke  is  a  philosophical 
truth,  "Ambition  is  the  malady  of  every  extensive  genius."  But 
Mr.  Clay's  ambition  was  pure  and  generous. 

He  never  sought  to  attain  power  by  unworthy  means  ;  he  never 
swerved  from  the  direct  path  of  duty  to  conciliate  public  favor. 
His  sympathies  with  the  people  were  full  and  sincere,  but  he 
never  pandered  to  their  passions  or  bent  before  their  clamors^ 
His  opinions  upon  all  subjects  were  frankly  expressed ;  he  dis- 
dained concealment.  He  never  surrendered  his  own  independent 
sentiments,  but  courageously  encountered  the  fiercest  opposition 
to  them,  whether  that  opposition  was  presented  by  executive 
power,  or  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or  by  the  people 
themselves.  His  remark,  made  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  revealed  his  character.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion 
that  the  opinion  which  he  was  about  to  avow  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion might  affect  his  position  before  the  people,  and  endanger  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  he  exclaimed,  "I  would  rather  be 
riaht  than  be  President."  The  heroic  sentiment  will  become 
immortal.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  exhibit  the  Roman  sternness  which 
characterized  Mr.  Calhoun,  yet  he  possessed  firmness  in  the 
highest  degree.  No  man  could  plant  himself  more  resolutely  in 
defense  of  a  position  than  Mr.  Clay.  Like  Fitz- James,  he  would 
have  met  the  whole  band  of  Roderick  Dhu  without  the  yielding 
of  a  muscle. 

Yet  no  statesman  of  our  country  was  ever  so  conciliatory. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  ambition,  it  always  gave  way  before 
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tlie  call  of  his  country.  He  would  meet,  unmoved,  any  dangeis 
which  threatened  him  personally,  but  he  relinquished,  without 
reluctance,  his  most  cherished  opinions  when  the  welfare  of  his 
country  demanded  the  sacrifice. 

When  urging  upon  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  his  Compromise 
Bill  for  adjusting  the  perilous  contest  with  South  Carolina,  he 
said,  "  If  I  had  yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating, and  prudential  public  policy,  I  would  have  stood  still  and 
unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently  gazed  on  the  raging  storm, 
enjoyed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State  to  conduct  it  as  they  could." 
But  he  hastened  to  restore  harmony  to  a  disti-acted  land.  Mr. 
Clay's  attachment  to  the  Union  was  profound  and  unconquerable. 
His  failure  to  reach  the  highest  office  in  the  country  never  alien- 
ated his  affections.  While  others  enjoyed  the  supreme  power, 
he  never  ceased  to  labor  for  the  good  of  Rome.  No  personal 
success  could  have  compensated  him  if  his  elevation  to  power 
had  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Government. 

He  believed  our  system  to  be  capable  of  vast  expansion ;  and 
when  he  saw  our  institutions  seated  on  the  Pacific  shores,  he 
insisted  that  Congress  should  promptly  receive  into  the  Union 
the  State  of  California.  A  republic  covering  the  continent  with 
its  institutions,  and  gathering  under  one  common  government 
the  mighty  population  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
was  the  vision  which  filled  his  heart  with  exultation  as  he  looked 
out  upon  his  country  for  the  last  time.  He  sought  to  strengthen 
the  Government,  not  by  usurpations  of  power,  but  by  measures 
which  would  bind  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  in  willing 
and  indestructible  political  bands.  He  preferred  to  carry  his 
measures  by  enlisting  in  their  support  men  of  all  parties,  rather 
than  to  press  them  upon  the  country  by  the  mere  power  of  dis- 
ciplined numbers.  He  saw  clearly  all  the  aspects  of  every  ques- 
tion ;  and  while  his  own  courage  was  never  intimidated,  nor  his 
resolute  purpose  ever  shaken,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  modify 
his  measures,  so  far  as  they  could  be  modified  without  impairing 
their  eflSciency,  or  sacrificing  the  principles  upon  wliich  they 
were  based,  that  he  might  make  them  acceptiible  to  those  who 
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did  nut  agree  with  him.  As  a  parliamentary  leader,  Mr.  Clay 
has  never  been  equaled  in  this  country.  He  combined  with 
great  abilities  that  faculty  so  important  to  success  in  political 
life, — tact.  His  abilities  commanded  the  attention  of  the  political 
bodies  in  whose  debates  he  took  part,  and  his  tact  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  measures. 

He  was  the  boldest  of  all  our  statesmen.  Whether  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  sustaining  an  administration,  or  in  the 
Senate  opposing  the  Government,  his  courage  never  sank  for  a 
moment,  and  his  crest  rose  still  higher  when  leading  the  opposi- 
tion than  it  did  when  defending  its  powers. 

He  attacked  the  Government,  however  powerfully  intrenched, 
with  as  much  vigor  as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  did  the  castle  of 
Front-de-Boeuf,  when  he  thundered  against  its  gates  with  his 
battle-ax,  amid  the  missiles  which  were  showered  upon  him  from 
its  defenders,  regarding  them  no  more  than  if  they  had  been 
feathers  or  the  thistle's  down ;  and  his  eye  flashing  along  the 
wavering  columns  of  his  allies,  fired  them  with  his  own  indomi- 
table spirit.  Foe  years  he  presented  to  General  Jackson  a  front 
which  never  blanched,  and  he  defied  his  boundless  popular 
power  with  a  steady  and  heroic  firmness  which  won  for  him 
the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes,  and  presented  to  the  country 
the  noblest  illustration  of  the  august  character  of  an  American 
SENATOR  which  has  ever  been  witnessed. 

He  possessed  the  qualities  which  would  have  made  him  a 
transcendently  great  military  leader ;  the  high  courage, — the 
quick  perception, — the  comprehensive  view  of  details  scattered 
over  a  wide  field, — the  decision  which  adopts,  without  hesitation, 
the  true  course  of  action, — the  power  to  infuse  his  own  ardor 
into  the  bosoms  of  those  about  him,  and  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
the  followers  of  his  standard  with  undoubted  confidence  in  his 
abilities. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Madison  would  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  last  war  with  England,  if  he  could 
have  been  spared  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Clay's  intellectual  powers  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for 
a  parliamentary  career.     Without  the  massive  strength  of  Mr, 
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Webster,  or  the  condensed  and  logical  force  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
was  more  efficient  than  either.  His  mind  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  metaphysical ;  it  was  altogether  practical,  rapid,  and 
direct.  He  was  capable  of  profound  and  patient  analysis,  and 
he  has,  in  some  of  his  more  elaborate  speeches,  displayed  this 
faculty  with  liigh  success  ;  but  he  preferred  to  present  the  great 
features  of  a  subject,  that  it  might  be  seen  whole,  rather  than  to 
pursue  its  remote  and  less  striking  relations.  His  mind  was 
characterized  by  originality,  power,  and  comprehensiveness. 
His  resources  were  inexhaustible.  The  measures  which  Mr. 
Clay  conceived  and  brought  before  Congress,  displayed  states- 
manship of  the  very  highest  order ;  and  his  fame  will  rest  upon 
them  as  firmly  as  a  mountain,  lifting  its  head  to  the  heavens, 
stands  upon  its  granite  base. 

As  an  Orator,  Mr.  Clay  stood  unrivaled  among  the  statesmen 
of  our  times  ;  and  if  the  power  of  a  statesman  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  control  which  he  exerts  over  an  audience,  he  will  take 
rank  among  the  most  illustrious  men  who,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  have  decided  great  questions  by  resistless  eloquence. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  finest  type  of  the  pure  Greek  intellect 
which  this  country  has  ever  produced.  His  speeches  resemble 
Grecian  sculpture,  with  all  the  purity  and  hardness  of  marble, 
while  they  show  that  the  chisel  was  guided  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  Demosthenes  transcribed  the  history  of  Thucydides 
eight  times,  that  he  might  acquire  the  strength  and  majesty  of 
his  style ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  had  evidently  studied  the  orations  of 
the  great  Athenian  with  equal  fidelit}'.  He  had  much  of  hi.s 
force  and  ardor,  and  his  bearing  was  so  full  of  dignity  that  it 
was  easy  to  fancy,  when  you  heard  him,  that  you  were  listening 
to  an  oration  from  the  lips  of  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  formed 
his  style  in  the  sevei-e  schools  of  Greece.  Mr.  Webster's  oratory 
reaches  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur.  He  combines  the  pure 
philosophical  faculty  of  investigation,  which  characterized  the 
Greek  mind,  with  the  athletic  power  and  majesty  which  belonged 
to  the  Roman  style.  There  is  in  his  orations  a  blended  strength 
and  beauty  surpassing  any  thing  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modern 
productions.     He  stands  like  a  slaluc  of  Hercules  wrought  out 
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of  gold.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Demosthenes  of  this 
country,  but  the  attributes  which  he  displayed  are  not  those 
which  belonged  to  the  Athenian  orator.  His  speeches  display 
the  same  power  and  beauty,  and  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpasS; 
in  consummate  ability,  the  noblest  orations  of  Demosthenes  ;  but 
he  wants  the  vehemence,  the  boldness,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
oratoi  who  wielded  the  fierce  Democracy  of  Athens  at  his  will, 
and  who,  in  his  impassioned  harangues,  "shook  the  Arsenal,  and 
fulmined  over  Greece." 

Mr.  Clay's  oratory  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Webster  and  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  it  was  more  effective  than  that  of  either  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Less  philosophical  than  the  one,  and  less 
majestic  than  the  other,  he  surpassed  them  both  in  the  sway 
which  he  exerted  over  the  assemblies  which  he  addressed. 
Clear,  convincing,  impassioned,  and  powerful,  he  spoke  the 
language  of  truth  in  its  most  commanding  tones,  and  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  uttered  from  his  lips  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
glow  of  inspiration. 

Lord  Brougham  thinks  that  the  ancient  orators  fell  nearly  as 
far  short  of  the  modern,  in  th.e  substance  of  their  orations,  as 
they  surpass  them  in  their  composition. 

He  attributes  this  to  the  character  of  modern  assemblies, 
which  are  places  of  business,  where  practical  questions  are  dis- 
cussed, and  where  the  audience  must  be  convinced,  and  not 
merely  entertained.  Mr.  Clay  was  eminently  successful  in 
addressing  such  assemblies.  His  large  views,  his  sterling  sense, 
the  energy  of  his  character,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  the 
sympathy  between  his  mind  and  his  body,  gave  him  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  intellect  and  the  passions  never  displayed  by  any 
other  American  statesman.  His  form  was  tall  and  commanding  ; 
Lis  voice  was  unrivaled  for  its  compass  and  richness ;  and  when 
he  rose  to  animation,  in  speaking,  his  countenance  was  lighted 
up  with  a  glow  which  shed  a  luster  upon  his  whole  person.  His 
sensibility  was  deep,  and  sometimes  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
affecting  manner.  In  the  debates  of  the  Compromise  measures 
of  the  last  Congress,  it  became  proper  for  him,  as  a  senator,  to 
allude  to  his  son  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista.     He  was  for  a  moment 
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overcome  with  emotion,  and,  putting  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  he 
sought  in  vain  to  repress  the  tears  which  gushed  from  them. 
These  elements  constituted  him  the  prince  of  orators ;  and . 
whether  before  the  Senate  or  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  in  their 
great  assemblies,  he  asserted  and  maintained  a  dominion  which 
none  could  dispute  with  him.  He  realized  Mr.  Webster's  de- 
scription of  oratory:  "The  clear  conception  outrunning  the 
deductions  of  logic ;  the  high  purpose ;  the  firm  resolve ;  the 
dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward, 
right  onward,  to  his  object :  this,  this  is  eloquence,  or,  rather, 
it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  eloquence  ;  it  is  action, — 
noble,  sublime,  godlike  action."  His  noblest  efforts  were  invested 
with  a  fiery  splendor ;  and  he  rushed  onward  in  his  impetuous 
career,  like  an  ancient  hero,  upon  poised  feet,  his  formidable 
spear  lifted  in  his  strong  right  hand,  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 
glowing  from  the  velocity  of  the  onset,  and  their  scythes  sweep- 
ing down  the  adversaries  that  stood  in  his  way. 

In  conversation  Mr.  Clay  excelled.  Always  ready,  sometimes 
playful,  often  brilliant,  there  was  a  fascination  in  his  manner 
which  drew  around  him  friends  outside  of  the  circle  of  his 
political  associates,  and  his  frankness  and  generosity  gave  inde- 
scribable charm  to  social  life. 

"He  -was  a  raan,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Yet,  with  all  these  brilliant  personal  qualities,  Henry  Clay 
never  became  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  looking 
back  to  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr. 
Webster  lived,  the  succeeding  generations  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  neither  of  them  ever  attained  the  highest 
goal  of  their  ambition.  In  Rome,  they  would  have  divided  the 
consulship.  In  England,  they  would  have  administered  the 
government,  and  have  received  the  highest  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions. In  this  Republic,  they  could  never  reach  the  highest  post 
in  the  Government.  Two  of  the  great  triumvirate  have  passed 
away  from  the  world  ;  their  course  is  run.     The  tliird  yet  lingers 
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upon  the  field  of  his  glory,  but  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
reaching  the  Presidency.  Indeed,  that  splendid  orb  which  has 
so  long  lighted  our  heavens  is  rapidly  descending  toward  the 
horizon,  and  will  soon  disappear  from  it  forever. 

The  theory  of  our  Government  requires  a  first-rate  man  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  In  England,  the  sove- 
reign power  is  vested  in  a  hereditary  monarch.  His  capacity  is 
a  matter  of  no  great  moment ;  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  is 
responsible  for  the  government.  But  with  us,  the  sovereignty 
resides  with  the  people,  and  the  President  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
the  highest  order,  for  he  holds  the  same  relation  to  our  govern- 
ment that  the  Prime  Minister  holds  to  the  British  government. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Clay's  career,  the  wonder  is  that  he  could 
have  failed  to  become  President.  The  statue  of  Brutus,  left  out 
of  the  procession,  will  awaken  inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  Cromwell 
is  not  allowed  to  rank  with  the  sovereigns  of  England,  although 
he  controlled  the  government  as  Protector,  and  gave  the  country 
the  wisest  and  most  brilliant  administration  which  it  ever  enjoyed. 
Henry  Clay,  who  has  impressed  his  great  character  upon  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  never  became  its  President.  But  it 
is  perhaps  well  that  he  died  without  reaching  that  station. 

His  immortal  words,  "I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  Presi- 
dent," will  thrill  upon  the  hearts  of  the  statesmen  of  the  country, 
and  animate  them  to  a  nobler  aim  than  a  mere  lust  of  power. 

They  will  strive  to  serve  their  country,  and  to  bear  with  them 
to  the  grave  the  consciousness  of  deserving  its  honors,  even  if  the 
laurel  should  never  encircle  their  brows. 

Mr.  Clay's  fame  is  imperishable  ;  no  office  could  have  added 
to  its  towering  grandeur,  or  have  shed  upon  it  any  additional 
luster.  It  was  becoming  that  he  should  die,  as  he  had  lived, 
"  Thr  Great  Commoner." 
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OF   THE   LATE 


COL.  ALEXANDER  K.  M'CLUNG. 


DELIVERED  IN   THE   HALL  OF   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIYES 
OF  THE   STATE   OF  MISSISSIPPI,  OCT.  II,  1853. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  have  met  to  commemorate  the  life  and  services  of  Henbt 
Clat.  After  a  long  life — after  a  long,  useful,  and  illustrious 
career — he  has  passed  away.  The  fiery  and  aspiring  spirit, 
whose  earthly  life  was  one  long  storm,  has  at  length  sunk  to  rest. 
Neither  praise  nor  censure  can  now  reach  him.  When  his 
haughty  soul  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and  the  grave  closed 
over  his  dust,  it  also  entombed,  in  its  dark  and  narrow  chamber, 
the  bitterness  of  detraction,  and  the  tiger  ferocity  of  part}'  spirit, 
with  which  he  had  so  long  Avrestled.  Death  has  hallowed  his 
name  and  burnished  his  services  bright  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen.  We  have  met  to  express,  in  the  manner  which  the 
custom  of  our  country  has  established,  our  appreciation  of  those 
services  and  our  sense  of  his  glory.  We  have  met,  not  as  par- 
tisans or  friends — political  or  personal — of  the  illustrious  dead, 
but  as  Americans,  desirous  to  do  honor  to  a  great  American. 

In  attempting  to  discharge  the  duly  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  me,  I  shall  avoid  the  indiscriminate  eulogy  which  is  the 
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proverbial  blemish  of  obituaries  and  fuDteral  discourses,  and 
shall  essay,  liowever  feebly,  to  present  Mr.  Clay  as  he  was,  or, 
at  least,  as  he  seemed  to  me.  Great  beings — grand  human 
creatures — scattered  sparsely  throughout  time,  should  be  painted 
with  truth.  An  indiscriminate  deluge  of  praise  drowns  medioc- 
rity and  greatness  in  the  same  grave,  where  none  can  distingiiish 
between  them.  When  that  greatest  of  all  Englishmen,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  sat  to  the  painter,  Lely,  for  his  portrait,  whose  pencil 
was  addicted  to  flattery,  he  said  :  "  Paint  me  as  I  am  ;  leave  not 
out  one  wrinkle,  scar,  or  blemish,  at  your  peril."  He  wished  to 
go  to  the  world  as  he  was  ;  and  greatness  is  wise  in  wishing  it. 
No  man  the  world  ever  saw  was  equally  great  in  every  quality 
of  intellect  and  in  every  walk  of  action.  All  men  are  unequal ; 
and  it  is  tasteful,  as  well  as  just,  to  plant  the  praise  where  it  is 
true,  rather  than  to  drown  all  individuality  and  all  character  in 
one  foaming  chaos  of  eulogy. 

Henry  Clay  was  most  emphatically  a  peculiar  and  strongly- 
marked  character  ;  incomparably  more  peculiar  than  any  of  those 
who  were  popularly  considered  his  mental  equals.  Impetuous 
as  a  torrent,  yet  patient  to  gain  his  ends ;  overbearing  and 
trampling,  yet  winning  and  soothing ;  haughty  and  fierce,  yet 
kind  and  gentle  ;  dauntlessly  brave  in  all  kinds  of  courage,  yet 
eminently  prudent  and  conservative  in  all  his  policy,  all  these 
moral  attributes,  antithetical  as  they  seem,  would  shine  out 
under  different  phases  of  his  conduct. 

I  need  not  detain  this  audience  with  a  lengthened  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  leading  historical  incidents  of  his  life 
are  universally  known.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  certainly  not 
later  than  1775,  most  probably  a  year  or  two  earlier.  His  pa- 
rentage was  extremely  humble.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  twenty- 
one,  or  twenty-two,  he  emigrated  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where 
he  undertook  to  pursue  the  great  American  road  to  eminence — 
the  bar.  For  this  career,  it  would  have  seemed,  at  that  time, 
that  his  advantages  were  small,  indeed.  Young,  poor,  and  un- 
connected, with  scarcely  ordinary  attainments  of  education,  he 
entered  the  lists  Avith  numerous  and  able  competitors.  Yet, 
Henry  Clay,  destitute  as  he  was  of  all  adventitious  advantages. 
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was  not  destined  to  struggle  upward  along  the  weary  and  labo- 
rious path  through  which  mediocrity  toils  to  rank.  The  cedar 
imbedded  in  barren  rocks,  upon  the  mountain  side,  with  scarcely 
soil  to  feed  its  roots,  will  tower  above  the  tallest  of  the  forest ; 
for  it  is  its  nature  so  to  do.  So  this  great  Genius  at  once  shot 
up  like  a  shaft.  He  rose  to  high  rank  at  the  bar.  In  1799  he 
was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  ;  in  1 806,  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate;  in  1811,  to  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  there 
began  his  national  career.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Clay  has  filled 
a  large  space  in  the  public  eye.  His  career  has  been  checkered, 
stormy  and  tempestuous.  Now  the  object  of  universal  praise  ; 
now  attacked  with  very  general  censure  ;  now  culminating  upon 
the  crest  of  fortune's  wave  ;  then  dashed  upon  the  rocks  and 
overwhelmed  with  roar  and  clamor.  It  was  his  fate  at  periods 
of  his  career  to  drain  to  the  bottom  that  measure  of  relentless 
hate  with  which  mean  souls  resent  the  imperial  pride  of  haughty 
genius.  It  was  his  fate  to  feel  that  constant  success  is  the  only 
shield  which  greatness  and  glory  can  rear  against  the  poison  of 
envy  and  slander's  venomous  sting. 

"  He  who  ascends  the  mountain  top  shall  find 

Its  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below  : 

Though  far  above  the  sun  of  gloiy  glow. 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
Thus  to  rewai'd  tlie  toils  which  to  tliose  summits  led." 

That  strong  mind  was  tried  by  every  extremity  of  fortune, 
and  if  sometimes  inflated  by  success,  yet  borne  up  by  the  all- 
deathless  thirst  for  renown,  the  grand  incentive  to  all  great  toils 
or  glorious  deeds,  he  was  never  depressed  by  defeat.  He  faced 
his  enemies,  he  faced  fortune,  and  he  faced  defeat,  with  the  same 
dauntless  heart  and  the  same  unquailing  brow,  in  youth  and  in 
age,  regardless  when  or  how  they  came,  or  what  the  peril  might 
be.  Yet,  when  most  overborne  with  calumny  ;  wlion  hatred 
raged  fiercest  against  his  person,  and  he  was  most  stained  with 
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slander — even  at  that  time,  to  enemies  as  to  friends,  he  was  an 
object  of  admiring  respect.  When  lashed  into  fury  by  disap- 
pointment, defeat,  and  opposition,  and  the  stormy  passions  of 
his  tempestuous  soul  raged  like  a  whirlwind,  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents would  gaze  curiously  upon  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
hatred,  fear,  and  admiration. 

There  are  many  phases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  regard  Mi. 
Clay,  to  reach  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character ;  and  to  ac- 
complish their  delineation  without  a  degree  of  jumbling  confu- 
sion, is  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  As  an  orator  he  was  brilliant 
and  grand.  None  of  his  cotemporaries  could  so  stir  men's 
blood.  None  approached  him  in  his  mastery  over  the  heart  and 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  Of  all  the  gifts  Avith  which 
nature  decks  her  favorites,  not  the  greatest  or  grandest  certainly, 
but  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  fascinating,  and  for  the  moment 
the  most  powerful,  is  exalted  eloquence.  Before  its  fleeting  and 
brief  glare,  the  steady  light  of  wisdom,  logic,  or  philosophy 
pales,  as  the  stars  fade  before  the  meteor.  With  this  choice  and 
glorious  gift  nature  had  endowed  Mr.  Clay  beyond  all  men  of 
the  age.  Like  all  natural  orators,  he  was  very  unequal ;  some- 
times sinking  to  commonplace  mediocrity  ;  then  again,  when  the 
occasion  roused  his  genius,  he  would  soar  aloft  in  towering 
majesty.  He  had  little  or  none  of  the  tinsel  of  Rhetoric,  or  the 
wordy  finery  which  alwa_^  ^  lies  Avithin  the  reach  of  the  Rhetor- 
ician's art.  Strong  passions,  quick  sensibility,  lofty  sentiment, 
powerful  reason  were  the  foundation  of  his  oratoiy,  as  they  are 
of  all  true  eloquence.  Passion,  feeling,  reason,  wit,  poured 
forth  from  his  lips  in  a  torrent  so  strong  and  inexhaustible,  as  to 
whirl  away  his  hearers  for  the  time,  in  despite  of  their  opinions. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  slight  and  unimportant  as  physical 
qualities  may  appear  in  our  estimate  of  the  mighty  dead,  that  his 
■were  eminently  fitted  for  the  orator.  A  tall,  slender,  erect  per- 
son, changing  under  the  excitement  of  speech  its  loose  flaccidity 
of  muscle  into  the  most  vigorous  and  nerved  energy ;  an  eye, 
small  indeed,  but  deep  and  bonily  set,  and  flaming  with  expres- 
sion ;  and  last  and  most  important  of  all,  a  voice  deep,  power- 
ful, mellow,  and  rich  beyond  expression — rich  is  a  feeble  phrase 
40 
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to  express  its  round,  articulate  fullness,  rolling  up  with  the  sub- 
lime swell  of  the  organ — all  these  together  formed  wonderful  aids 
1o  eloquence.  And  his  great  and  numerous  triumphs  attest 
their  power.  He  had  the  true  mesmeric  stroke  of  the  orator — 
the  power  to  infuse  his  feelings  into  his  hearers ;  to  make  them 
think  as  he  thought,  and  feel  as  he  felt.  No  one  can  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  who  has  not 
heard  Mr.  Clay  when  his  blood  was  up,  and  the  tide  of  inspira- 
tion rolling  full  upon  him.  His  words,  indeed,  might  be  written 
down  ;  but  the  flame  of  mind  which  sent  them  forth  redhot  and 
blazing  from  its  mint,  could  not  be  conveyed  by  letters.  As 
well  attempt  to  paint  the  lightning.  The  crooked,  angular  line 
may  be  traced  ;  but  the  glare,  and  the  flame,  and  the  roar,  and 
the  terror,  and  the  electric  flash,  are  gone.  Stormy,  vehement, 
and  tempestuous,  as  were  his  passions  and  his  oratory,  there  was 
still  underneath  them  all,  a  cool  stream  of  reason  running 
through  the  bottom  of  his  brain,  which  always  pointed  him  to 
his  object,  and  held  him  to  his  course.  No  orator,  so  passionate, 
ever  committed  fewer  imprudences.  No  passions  so  stormy 
ever  left  their  possessor  so  Avatchful  of  his  objects.  Reason  held 
the  helm  Avhile  passion  blew  the  gale. 

As  a  debater,  it  Avould  be  unjust  to  say  that  Mr.  Clay  held 
the  same  rank;  at  least  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  that  in  all 
the  walks  of  debate  he  was  not  equa^.y  eminent.  He  was  able 
everywhere  ;  and  it  is  but  gentle  criticism  to  say,  that  in  some 
trains  of  thought  he  did  not  shine  forth  with  the  power  and 
luster  which  marked  his  eloquence.  It  appears  to  me,  after 
a  critical  study  of  his  speeches,  that  he  discussed  facts  with  as 
much  power  as  any  of  his  greatest  rivals.  It  appears  to  me,  also, 
that  he  fell  beneath  some  of  them  in  the  discussion  of  principles. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  his  compeers  taunted  him  once,  in  the 
Senate,  with  an  inability  to  analyze  abstruse  subjects.  The 
taunt  was  made  stronger,  probably,  by  anger,  than  truth  or  can- 
dor would  warrant ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  partially 
just.  No  one  who  studies  Mr.  Clay's  arguments  upon  points 
of  political  economy,  can  avoid  perceiving  how  rarely  he  ana- 
lyzes the  principle  involve.d.    We  see  a  vast  array  of  facts,  many 
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keen  and  thouo-htful  remai'ks  about  the  results  of  the  measure, 

....  • 

but  an  analysis  of  its  principle  is  scarcely  ever  attempted.     He 

doubtless  understood  the  protective  tariff  system  better  than  he 
did  any  other  subject  in  the  range  of  political  economy ;  and  no 
one  can  read  his  speeches  upon  that  question  without  being 
struck  with  this  feature.  It  is  still  more  marked  whenever  he 
discusses  the  subject  of  finance.  A  philosophic  discussion  of  a 
principle,  independent  of  the  practical  condition  of  things,  is 
never  to  be  found  in  his  speeches ;  and  in  this  he  presented  a 
most  pointed  contrast  to  his  great  rival,  who  so  short  a  time  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  result 
of  imperfect  education,  and  the  barely  hasty  study  which  a  busy, 
stirring  life  enabled  him  to  bestow  upon  abstruse  subjects  ;  but 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  eminently  a  practical 
man,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius  called  him  away  from  the  meta- 
physics of  politics.  Mr.  Clay  Avas  undoubtedly  a  far  greater 
man  than  the  Scotch  economist,  Adam  Smith  ;  yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  extent  of  education,  or  any  amount  of  labor, 
or  any  length  of  study,  would  have  enabled  him  to  write  Adam 
Smith's  book.  Yet  was  he  a  very  great  debater,  also.  None  of 
his  compeers  arrayed  facts  more  skillfully — none  urged  them 
with  so  much  power.  He  had  not  the  compact,  clean  cut, 
sententious  brevit)^  which  marked  some  of  those  the  public 
ranked  as  his  equals  ;  on  the  contrary,  without  being  diffuse,  he 
abounded  in  episodes  ;  he  introduced  much  matter,  bearing 
upon  his  point,  certainly,  but  bearing  upon  it  indirectly — not 
unfrequently,  also,  introducing  matter  which  did  not  much  help 
on  the  question  in  hand.  He  abounded  in  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  in  personal  appeal,  in  sarcasm,  with  much  of  personal 
allusion  and  circumstantial  explanation,  often  carrying  him  away 
from  his  subject  for  some  time,  to  which,  however,  he  always 
returned  at  precisely  the  point  where  he  had  left  it. 

It  is  difficult  among  the  great  masters  of  oratory  and  debate, 
to  select  one  whom  he  closely  resembled.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  had  ever  studied  any  of  them  closely  ;  and  even  had  he 
done  so,  the  originality  of  his  genius  and  the  intense  pride  of 
his  haughty  temper  would  have  prevented  him  from  stooping  to 
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select  a  model.  If  he  resembled  any  of  them,  he  did  not  know 
it,  and  he  would  have  cared  as  little  to  abolish  the  points  of  re- 
semblance as  to  make  them.  To  Demosthenes,  to  whom  he  has 
been  often  compared,  he  bore  a  likeness  in  his  passion,  his  inten- 
sity, and  in  his  occasional  want  of  logic;  but  he  was  utterly  unlike 
him  in  other  lespects.  He  had  none  of  his  terseness,  his  naked- 
ness, and  the  straight-forward,  unhalting  directness  with  which  he 
dashed  on  to  his  end.  To  Cicero  he  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever. Among  the  eminent  English  speakers  it  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  to  trace  with  him  a  parallel,  in  any  considerable  degree 
exact  or  close.  The  profound  philosophy  of  Burke,  wiih  his 
gorgeous,  lurid,  and  golden  language,  rolling  on  with  the  pomp 
and  power  of  an  army  blazing  with  banners,  he  in  no  degree  ap- 
proached. Sheridan's  bright  and  pungent  style,  glittering  with 
antithesis  and  point,  was  equally  unlike  him.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  of  all  the  speakers  I  have  read,  though  with  less  of 
logic  and  wit,  and  more  of  passion,  he  most  resembled  Charles 
Fox.  The  same  rigid  adherence  actually  to  his  point,  even  when 
seeming  to  be  away  from  it ;  the  same  abundance  and  exuber- 
ance of  matter ;  the  same  oladiatorial  struQ-o-le  to  strike  down  his 
opponent,  though  the  victory  might  slightly  aflfect  the  question 
involved  ;  the  same  felicitous  blending  of  passion  and  logic,  with 
sparkles  of  sarcasm  and  personality  spangling  the  whole — all 
produced  strong  points  of  resemblance,  not  to  be  traced  witli 
any  other  orator. 

To  all  these  eminent  merits  as  a  speaker,  was  united  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  men,  of  their  motives  and  of  their  weak- 
nesses. Though  it  may  be  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
had  learned  but  little  from  books,  yet,  amid  the  frank,  bold,  and 
reckless  pioneers  which  formed  Kentucky's  early  population, 
wliere  the  man  stood  forth  in  all  the  oi-iginality  and  nakedness 
of  his  nature,  and  amid  tlie  slormy  scenes  of  llie  hustiiigs  in 
which  he  Avas  early  plunged,  he  had  gained  tliat  quick  insight 
into  the  human  heart,  wliich  in  practical  life  goes  farther  to 
attain  success  than  reams  of  reading.  He  knew  men  thor- 
oughly, and  not  only  knew  how,  but  possessed  the  magnetic 
power  to  bend  them  to  his  purposes. 
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There  is  probably  no  position  in  life  which  requires  such  a 
combination  of  rare  and  high  qualities  as  that  of  a  great  popular 
lea(l(;r.  He  must  be  bold  and  prudent,  prompt  and  patient, 
stern  and  conciliating,  captivating,  commanding,  far-seeing,  and 
abc.ve  all,  brave  to  perfection.  The  first  man  in  the  nation,  the 
first  in  power,  undoubtedly,  whatever  may  be  his  place,  is  the 
leader  of  the  administration,  be  he  in  Congress  or  the  Cabinet, 
President  or  private.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  can  hardly 
be.jcalled  the  second  man  in  rank  or  power  ;  but  if  his  party  be 
strong  and  struggling,  his  position  is  one  of  great  strength,  and 
enables  him,  though  out  of  the  government,  to  strongly  aflfect  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  One  of  these  atti- 
tudes, Mr.  Clay  held  throughout  the  greater  part,  and  all  the 
latter  portion, of  his  life. 

He  led  the  administration  party,  under  Mr.  Madison's  presi- 
dency, thi'oughout  the  trying  scenes  of  the  war,  and  upon  him 
fell  the  brunt  of  that  fierce  congressional  struggle.  When  the 
cowardice  of  some  commanders,  and  the  incapacity  of  all  of  them 
in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  brought  about  a  series  of 
shameful  disasters,  which  made  every  American  blush  for  his 
country,  Henry  Clay  stood  forth  in  advance  of  all,  to  encourage, 
to  console,  and  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  renewed  eflforts.  De- 
feats, disasters,  blunders,  and  shame  hung  heavy  upon  the  party 
in  power,  and  disheartened  its  followers,  while  the  eloquent 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  poured  forth  a  tempest  of  invective,  de- 
nunciation, and  ridicule  against  the  feeble  and  futile  efforts,  in 
which  the  honor  of  the  nation  was  sullied  and  its  strength  lost. 
But  the  fiercer  roared  the  storm,  the  sterner  and  higher  pealed 
forth  his  trumpet  voice  to  rally  his  broken  forces,  and  marshal 
them  anew  for  the  struggle.  To  Henry  Clay,  far  in  front  of  all 
others,  that  administration  owed  its  support  through  the  trying 
scenes  of  that  bitter  contest. 

He  afterward  led  the  opposition  through  the  terms  of  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  and  Tyler.  The  unexampled  dexterity,  skill,  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and  hardiness,  with  which,  in  despite  of  re- 
peated defeats,  he  still  maintained  the  war,  must  excite  unmixecj 
admiration  in  all  who  may  study  his  career. 
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Courage  is  a  high  quality.  Courage — perfect,  multiform,  and 
unquenchable,  one  of  the  highest  and  rarest  of  all  moral  quali- 
ties ; — it  is  the  most  essential  to  a  great  popular  leader,  most 
especially  the  leader  of  an  opposition ;  and  with  that  glorious 
gift  nature  had  endowed  Mr.  Clay  to  extremity.  There  was  no 
political  responsibility  which  he  ever  avoided  to  take  ;  there  was 
no  personal  peril  which  he  ever  shunned  to  dare  ;  there  Avas  no 
raw  in  the  opposing  party  which  he  ever  failed  to  strike.  His 
heart  never  failed  him  in  any  extremity.  He  met  every  crisis 
promptly  and  at  once,  and  in  this  he  bore  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  almost  every  other  politician  of  the  age.  None  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  approached  him,  in  this  bold,  unhesitating  promptness, 
but  the  man  of  his  destiny,  his  great  rival,  Jackson,  with  whom, 
in  so  many  other  points,  so  close  a  parallel  might  be  traced.  In 
Democracies,  where  the  will  of  the  people  must  be  the  ultimate 
law  of  the  land,  and  uncertainty  as  to  their  decision  is  apt  to 
induce  politicians  to  wait  and  watch  for  indications  of  the  prob- 
able result,  the  timid  timeserver  will  fear  to  move  ;  he  will  fear 
to  take  ground  upon  any  question  until  some  gleam  of  light 
break  out  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  show  him  the  probable 
path  to  safety.  Fears,  misgivings,  uncertainty  as  to  his  per- 
sonal interest,  keep  him  silent  and  still,  Avhile  the  masses  stumble 
onward  to  their  decision  without  the  light  of  a  leader.  But  no 
fEiinthearted  doubts  ever  clouded  his  bright  eye,  when  Harry 
Clay  Avas  in  the  field.  Like  the  white  plume  of  Murat,  amid 
the  smoke,  and  the  roar,  and  the  turmoil  of  battle,  his  lofty  crest 
was  eA^er  glittering  in  the  van  for  the  rally  of  his  host.  He 
waited  for  no  indications  of  popularity,  for  he  receiA'ed  his  in- 
spirations from  his  own  clear  head  and  dauntless  heart.  His 
convictions  Avere  so  strong,  his  self-confidence  so  unbounded, 
his  Avill  so  indomitable,  his  inA'ention  so  rapid,  his  genius  so 
grand  and  lofty,  that  he  seemed  to  bear,  stamped  upon  his  brow, 
nature's  patent  to  command.  He  moved  among  his  partisans 
with  an  imperial,  neA'er-doubting,  overpoAvering  air  of  authority, 
which  fcAv  Avere  able  to  resist.  He  tolei'ated  no  insubordination. 
Opposition  seemed  to  him  to  be  rebellion,  and  obey  or  quit  the 
camp,  deatli  or  tribute,  Avas  his  motto  ;    and  he  i-areiy  failed  to 
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force  obedience.  Though  Ihe  powerful  rally  Avhich  was  made 
ao-ainst  him  amone-  his  associates  in  1 840  and  '48,  Avhen  fortune 
furnished  the  weapon  to  strike,  exposed  how  much  of  secret 
dislike  his  despotic  will  had  banded  against  him,  yet  it  was  gen- 
erally beaten  down  to  submission.  His  ablest  and  haughtiest 
comrades  would,  in  general,  sullenly  obey — "willing  to  wound, 
but  yet  afraid  to  strike."  When  in  1832,  he  wheeled  short  upon 
his  footsteps,  with  h.is  Compromise  Bill  upon  the  Tariff,  he 
can  led  with  him  the  great  bulk  of  his  partisans  in  Congress, 
and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  country,  though  directly  committed 
to  the  support  of  that  measure.  In  1825,  he  carried  with  him 
his  friends  from  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  for  Mr.  Adams, 
against  Gen.  Jackson,  though  with  that  vote,  political  destruc- 
tion loomed  up  darkly  in  their  front.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that 
the  question  should  lie  in  his  path  to  make  him  meet  it.  He 
spoke  out  bold  and  free  on  all  points,  in  front  or  around  him,  far 
or  near.  In  1825,  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  ephemeral  domestic  politics  of  his  State. 
Kentucky  was  boiling  like  a  mighty  caldron  upon  the  subject  of 
her  relief  laws.  True  to  his  nature,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  out  clear 
and  strong  in  behalf  of  justice  and  sound  policy  against  the 
current  of  an  overpowering  majority.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances he  took  the  same  responsibility  two  years  afterward, 
upon  the  question  of  the  old  and  new  courts..  This  unhesitating 
and  honest  audacity  necessarily  entailed  upon  him  many  tempo- 
rary disasters,  but  he  always  came  up  again  fresh  and  strong. 
Like  the  fabled  wrestler  of  antiquity,  he  rose  from  his  mother 
earth  stronger  in  his  rebound  than  before  his  fall.  Overwhelmed 
with  calumny,  he  encountered  a  defeat  in  1828,  which  would 
have  broken  the  heart  and  blighted  the  fame  of  any  other  popular 
leader  in  the  nation.  Even  Kentucky,  the  last  covert  of  the 
hunted  stag,  was  beaten  from  his  grasp ;  yet  he  still  made  head, 
banded  his  broken  forces,  and  four  years  afterward  again  met 
his  destiny  in  the  same  man.  He  encountered  a  defeat  terrible 
and  overwhelming,  yet  he  stood  under  it  erect  and  lofty  as  a 
tower.  He  had  now  left  the  retirement,  from  whence,  as  a  gen- 
eral, he  liad  marsh.aled  his  arj-ay,  and  had  come  down  into  the 
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arena  of  the  halls  of  CongTess  to  strike  as  well  as  order.  And 
in  the  tremendous  struggles  of  those  stormy  sessions,  the  battle 
of  the  giants,  most  gloriously  did  he  lead  the  assault.  It  is  in- 
spiriting to  see  how  manfully  he  upheld  the  day.  The  repeated 
disasters  which  had  crushed  the  hope  and  cowed  the  spirit  of 
his  partisans,  broke  vainly  upon  his  haughty  front.  Defiance, 
Btern  and  high,  blazed  in  every  feature,  and  war  to  the  knife  in 
every  word.  It  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  how  gallantly  he  would 
dash  into  the  melee,  deal  his  crashing  blows  right  and  left, 
among  Van  Buren,  Benton,  Forsythe,  and  Wright ;  trample  the 
wretched  curs  of  party  into  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  and  strike, 
with  all  his  strength  full  at  the  towering  crest  of  Jackson. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  bold  and  stern  qualities  of  the  party 
leader  that  he  excelled ;  he  could  be  winning  and  gentle,  too. 
While  there  was  any  hope  of  winning  an  opponent  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  measure,  no  man  was  more  conciliating ;  while  his 
partisans  would  obey,  no  man  Avas  more  kind  and  gentle; -and 
his  high-strung  nature  rendered  his  courtesy  more  attractive 
than  the  most  dextrous  flattery  of  other  men.  As  instances  of 
this  skill,  I  may  mention  that  he  twice  carried  through  his  Land 
Bill  against  a  dead  majority  in  both  houses ;  that  he  carried 
through  his  Missouri  Compromise,  when  at  first  the  effort 
seemed  hopeless  ;  and  that  he  won  a  passage  for  his  Bank  Bills 
in  1832  and  '41,  with  a  minority  of  supporters  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  Avith  an  uncertain,  hesitating,  unreliable  majority  in 
the  last. 

He  was  patient  too,  and  could  bide  his  time.  In  1840,  intestine 
commotion  first  appeared  in  his  party,  and  he  first  met  formidable 
and  organized  resistance  to  his  Avill.  He  had  for  years  fought  out 
every  campaign,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  ;  his  tactics  had 
been  brilliant,  dextrous,  and  admirable.  The  party  in  power  was 
broken  down,  and  he  thought  he  saw  himself  close  upon  the  long- 
delayed  fruition  of  all  his  hopes.  The  bright  crown  of  glory 
which  had  so  long  glittered  before  his  eyes,  but  to  elude  his 
gra,sp,  was  noAv  within  his  reach.  But  another  was  selected  to 
wear,  when  lie  had  won  it.  Another  was  chosen  to  reap  the 
harvest  whicli  lie  had  worked,  and  watched,  and  temlod.     Then, 
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for  the  first  time,  he  met,  what  he  felt  to  be,  rebellion  in  his 
camp.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  his  standard  deserted. 
His  own  appreciation  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  party 
was  strong  and  intense  ;  and  under  so  crushing  a  blow,  a  fiery, 
impetuous  man  might  be  expected  to  commit  some  imprudence. 
Doubtless  his  heart  beat  thick  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  his 
blood  boiled  in  resentment.     Yet  he  betrayed  nothing  of  it,  at 
least  not  in  public.     The  great  party  leader  knew  how  to  biJe 
his  time.     He  bowed  gracefully  to  the  decision,  threw  himseli 
cordially  into  the  movement,  and  was  still  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  host  which  mustered  under  the  banner  of  another.     His 
was  the  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the  throne  itself. 
Four  years  afterward  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  prudence  and 
his  patience.     He  was  supported  with  zeal  and  unanimity  by 
those  who  before  had  struck  him  down ;  and  certainly  nothing 
but  the  mine  which  was  so  suddenly  sprung  beneath  his  feet, 
prevented   his   triumph.      After   a   close    and   most    desperate 
struggle,  he  fell  again,  and  apparently  forever.     Yet,  even  after 
this  apparently  final  blow,  another  efi"ort  was  made,  which  most 
strikingly  illustrates  his  character,  and  displayed  upon  a  broad 
ground  his  prodigious  power  over  men,  and  his  buoyant,  confi- 
dent, sanguine,  unbreakable  spirit.     When  he  was  struck  down 
in  1844,  it  seemed  that  his  race  was  run.     His  defeats  had  been 
so  numerous  and  continued,  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  public 
eye,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  the  rivals  of  his  middle 
age,  Adams,  Jackson,   Crawford,  had  all  passed  away,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  of  a  former  generation.     The  public  heart  felt  that 
his  career  was  closed.     The  old  make  way  for  the  young,  and  a 
new  race  had  arisen.     Taylor's  victories  had  arrested  the  public 
mind,  and  the  veteran  statesman  of  Ashland  was  forgotten  ;  yet, 
he  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  victory  in  the  very  fullness  of  its 
power.     His  control  over  men  was  so  prodigious,  he  bestirred 
himself  so  vigorously,  he  struck  so  hard  and  true  to  his  mark, 
that,  with  most  of  his  close  friends  directly  committed  against 
him,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  sense  of  the  public,  he  scarcely 
failed  to  win.     None  but  a  spirit  as  dauntless  as  his  own,  would 
41 
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have  dared  the  struggle.      None  but  a  power  so  great  could 
have  made  it. 

As  a  statesman,  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Clat  was  entitled  to  the 
very  highest  rank  among  all  his  cotemporaries.  It  has  been 
generally  conceded,  that  his  learning  was  not  profound  or  va- 
rious. Of  science,  in  its  limited  sense,  he  knew  but  little,  and 
of  the  lighter  and  less  important  branches  of  study  and  accom- 
plishment, still  less.  It  is  said,  that  he  cared  nothing  for  liter- 
ature ;  had  ne\^er  searched  deeply  into  history;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  though  at  one  time  a  minister  abroad,  and  for  four 
years  as  Secretary  of  Slate,  in  constant  relations  and  intercourse 
with  foreign  envoys  of  every  nation,  he  spoke  no  language  but 
his  own.  But  he  knew  thoroughly,  that  which  it  most  imported 
him  to  know.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  theory  and 
practices  of  our  own  government,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  each  brancli  of  it.  He  knew  intimately  and  to  the 
bottom,  the  connection,  political  and  commercial,  of  America 
with  all  other  nations.  He  knew  perfectly  the  relation  which 
each  part  of  the  country  bore  to  the  other,  and  he  understood 
profoundly  the  character,  genius,  and  wants  of  the  American 
people.  There  was  nothing  sectional  in  his  policy.  His  broad 
and  comprehensive  genius  held  in  its  vision  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  his  big  American  heart  throbbed  for  it  all. 
He  was  intensely  American  in  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  feel- 
ings. To  cherish  the  interest  and  the  glory,  and  to  build  up 
the  power  of  his  country,  and  his  wliole  country,  was  the  aim 
of  all  his  policy  and  the  passion  of  his  life.  No  candid  reader 
who  may  study  his  career  can  deny,  that  on  all  great  occasions, 
he  was  not  only  purely  patriotic,  but  eminently  self-sacrificing. 
Far  brighter  examples  of  this  patriotic  spirit,  will  at  once  occur 
to  all  who  are  familiar  Avith  his  career ;  but  at  this  moment,  I 
will  only  allude  to  the  instances  in  which  he  took  ground  upon 
Kentucky  state  politics,  which  I  cited  as  examples  of  his  unhes- 
itating boldness,  when  I  was  discussing  his  character  as  a  party 
leader.  Like  all  other  true  statesmen,  his  ideas  were  all  relative, 
not  absolute.     He  was  in  no  deo-ree  a  man  of  one  idea.     He  was 
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not  wedded  peremptorily  and  at  all  hazards  to  any  measure,  or 
any  principle.  He  understood  the  policy  of  a  nation,  not  as  a 
fixed  maLhematical  theorem,  where,  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  all  times,  every  result  but  one  must  be  wrong- ;  but  as  the 
practical  science  of  fitting  measures  to  the  occasion,  to  necessity, 
and  to  the  times.  The  best  practical  good  which  could  be  se- 
cured was  his  aim,  and  under  some  circumstances  he  would 
maintain  what,  under  a  different  condition  of  afiairs,  he  would 
oppose.  Without  discussing  the  philosophical  soundness  of  his 
political  economy,  or  the  correctness  of  all  his  measures,  it  may 
be  stated  with  truth,  that  in  them  all,  he  looked  to  the  integrity 
and  independence,  political  and  commercial,  of  the  nation.  The 
energy  of  his  support  of  it,  gave  to  him  the  rank  of  the 
champion  of  the  protective  tariff  policy,  though  it  was  estab- 
lished before  he  came  into  political  life ;  and  his  arguments  in  its 
favor,  principally  turn  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial 
independence  of  the  country.  Yet,  he  was  not  wedded  to  it ; 
and  when  its  continuance  menaced  danger  to  the  country,  he 
himself  led  the  way  in  pulling  it  down. 

The  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  Cumberland  road, 
bears  testimony  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  national  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some  important, 
and  of  some  o-reat  and  vital  measures.  He  orio-inated  the 
scheme  for  the  distribution  among  the  States,  of  the  public 
lands  ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  last  stormy  agitation  of  the  Slavery  sub- 
ject. These  three  measures  were  his  own.  They  were  struck 
off  in  the  mint  of  his  own  mind.  The  first  of  these  measures 
must  be  criticised  both  as  the  movement  of  a  party  leader  and  a 
statesman,  and  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  thinars  at  the 
time,  to  understand  its  real  merit,  and  to  deal  justice  to  its 
author.  Shortly  after  the  revolution,  in  the  magnanimous  spirit 
of  that  immortal  age,  the  States  ceded  the  lands  to  the  general 
government,  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt. 
That  debt  was  nearly  satisfied,  when  Mr.  Clay's  measure  was 
devised,  and  the  treasury  was  overflowing  with  revenue.  It  was 
the  general  sense  of  all  parties,  that  the  land    fund  should  be 
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withdrawn  from  the  current  support  of  the  general  government; 
and  Congress  was  overrun  with  schemes  to  squander  it.  Some 
of  the  States  asserted  the  monstrous  heresy  of  a  title  to  all,  within 
their  limits,  by  right  of  their  sovereignty.  Propositions  for 
grants  to  Slates,  companies,  and  individuals  were  rife  in  each 
Hall  ;  and,  probably,  by  no  other  movement  would  it  have  been 
p  )S3ible  to  rescue  and  preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union, 
that  immense  fund  from  squandering  dissipation.  Considered 
without  reference  to  the  schemes  of  abandonment,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  oppose,  the  measure  does  not  appear  to  be  founded 
on  philosophical  soundness  and  policy.  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  two  circles  of  government,  with  a  common  constit- 
uency. The  State  and  Federal  governments  are  organs  of  the 
Ba.ne  people.  They  have  separate  and  distinct  powers,  different 
circles  and  measures  of  authority  and  action,  but  a  common  and 
the  same  constituency.  Both  governments  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions ;  while  the  living,  breathing  power,  is  the  people  and  the 
same  people.  The  same  men  are  citizens  of  one  government 
and  the  other.  Tlie  same  people  bear  the  burden,  pay  the 
revenue,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  them  both.  Both  govern- 
ments are  ideal  existences,  artificial  organs  of  one  common 
master.  Therefore,  it  does  not  appear,  when  abstractly  con- 
sidered, to  be  sound  or  philosophical  statesmanship,  to  give  to 
the  people,  through  one  organ,  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue, 
when  the  same  people  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it  back  again  in 
a  different  shape  to  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  shifting  a  treasure 
from  one  pocket  to  the  other,  with  some  loss  on  the  passage. 

But,  considered  as  a  movement  to  prevent  that  great  fund 
from  being  squandered,  it  was  the  stroke  of  a  statesman,  and  a3 
(he  tactics  of  a  party  leader  the  conception  was  most  dextrous. 
The  country  was  upon  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  land  fund  was  to  the  candidates  a  most  per- 
ilous and  embarrassing  question.  Mr.  Clay's  opponents  in  the 
Senate  constituting  a  majority,  determined  to  complicate  him 
with  the  subject,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  votes  of 
liimself  and  his  friends,  they  referred  it  to  the  committee  upon 
manufactures,  of  which  he  Avas  chairman — the  last  committee  in 
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the  House  to  which  the  subject  was  appropriate  and  gerraan. 
This  disposal  of  the  subject,  unjust  as  it  was,  compelled  him  to 
take  it  up.  If  he  favored  or  opposed  any  of  the  numerous 
grants  for  various  purposes,  somewhere  in  the  nation,  loss  to 
him  would  ensue.  If  he  favored  the  proposition  to  cede  the 
lands  to  the  new  States,  he  disgusted  the  old.  If  he  opposed  it, 
he  offended  the  new.  But  the  invention  of  the  old  party  leader 
came  to  his  rescue,  and,  as  his  return  blow,  he  conceived  the 
counterstroke  of  a  distribution  among  all  the  States. 

On  the  two  other  great  occasions,  when  sectional  excitement 
shook  the  Union  to  its  center,  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  mediator.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  of  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  stormy  session 
of  1850.  The  completely  relative  cast  of  all  his  political  ideas, 
the  total  absence  from  his  character  of  fanaticism  upon  any 
opinion  or  principle,  eminently  fitted  him  for  a  mediator ;  and 
upon  all  dangerous  questions  he  always  acted  that  part.  When- 
ever conflicting  interests  or  opinions  menaced  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  he  stood  forth  as  the  harbinger  and  the  champion  of 
peace  and  conciliation.  He  saw  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
miserable  little  republics  of  South  America,  feeble,  demoralized, 
and  contemptible,  at  war  with  each  other,  trampled  upon  by 
every  European  power,  and  despised  by  the  world.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  great  nation ;  he  loved  his  country,  and  his  whole 
country,  from  North  to  South,  from  the  big  lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset,  and  every 
feeling  of  his  heart,  every  thought  of  his  brain,  revolted  at  dis- 
memberment. It  is  enough  to  say,  iu  eulogy  of  those  measures, 
and  it  should  immortalize  the  great  statesman  who  conceived 
them,  that  both  the  great  divisions  of  the  American  people  have 
adopted  them  both,  as  a  part  of  their  political  creed. 

Doubtless,  some  portion  of  his  influence  in  the  adjustment  of 
those  perilous  questions,  arose  from  the  entirely  moderate  and 
conservative  character  of  his  opinions  upon  that  subject,  and 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position.  He  was  a  native  and  a 
Representative  of  a  Slave  Slate  ;  he  had  never  lived  anywhere 
else  ;    and  while  unflinchingly  true,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all 
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points,  to  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  yet,  he  considered 
slavery  as  a  great,  though  unavoidable  evil.  But  he  was  in  no 
de"Tee  impassioned  and  blinded  in  regard  to  it.  He  looked  at 
the  subject  calmly  and  without  exaggei'ation  ;  not  through  the 
magnifying  glass  of  religious  fanaticism  or  distorted  philan- 
thropy, but  with  the  calm  eye  of  a  practical  statesman.  He 
maintained  the  policy  of  gradual  emancipation  on  both  occasions 
that  the  subject  was  agitated  in  Kentucky,  openly  and  vigor- 
ously ;  contending  that  the  great  numerical  preponderance  of 
the  whiles  over  the  blacks  in  that  Slate  i-endered  their  gradual 
emancipation  and  removal  safe  and  easily  att;iinable.  Ac  the 
same  time  he  always  declared  that  he  considered  all  such 
schemes  to  be  utterly  impracticable  in  the  planting  States  ;  and 
if  a  citizen  of  one  of  them,  he  would  oppose  them  all,  because 
the  numbers  of  the  blacks  would  render  their  removal  impossi- 
ble, and  their  continual  presence  disadvantageous  and  perilous 
to  the  whiles.  He  favored  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  while 
farther  South  he  declared  he  considered  it  utterly  impracticable. 
These  views  he  urged  and  amplified  at  length,  not  only  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  in  his  own  Slate,  but  also  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  while  discussing  the  reception  of  petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
position  might  also  be  referred  to,  as  another  illustration  of  the 
practical  and  completel}'^  relative  character  of  all  his  political 
ideas.  Doubtless,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  considered  without 
reference  to  its  inevitable  existence  or  the  perilous  consequences 
of  its  cessation,  he  was  opposed  to  slavery ;  for  liberty  was  the 
passion  of  his  life.  His  own  country  and  his  own  countrymen 
were  the  first  and  the  principal  object  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
heart ;  but  his  broad  and  extended  philanthropy  embraced  the 
world.  Even  the  degraded  African  slave,  separated  from  his 
own  race  by  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf,  found  in  him  a  well- 
wisher  to  his  moral  and  mental  elevation,  Avhen  it  could  occur 
safely,  in  a  different  land  and  another  clime.  Wherever  abroad 
freedom  found  a  votary,  that  votary  met  in  him  a  champion. 
When  Greece,  the  classic  land  of  Greece — the  fountain  of  re- 
finement, the  birthplace  of  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  liberty — 
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when  Greece  awoke  from  the  long  slumber  of  ages,  and  beat 
back  the  fading  Crescent  to  its  native  East ;  when  Macedon  at 
last  called  to  mind  the  feats  of  her  conquering  boy,  and  the 
Spartan  again  struck  in  for  the  land  which  had  bred  him,  in 
Henky  Clay's  voice  the  words  of  cheerina-  rolled  over  the  blue 
waters,  from  the  far  west,  as  the  greeting  of  the  New  World  to 
ihe  Old.  When  Mexico,  and  our  sister  republics  of  the  extreme 
South,  shook  off  the  rotted  yoke  of  the  fallen  Spaniard,  and 
freedom's  face,  for  one  brief  moment,  gleamed  under  the  pale 
light  of  the  Southern  Cross,  it  was  he  who  spoke  out  again,  to 
cheer  and  to  rouse  its  champions.  The  regenerated  Greek,  the 
dusky  Mexican,  the  Peruvian  mountaineer — all,  who  would 
strike  one  blow  for  liberty,  found  in  him  a  friend  and  an  advo- 
cate. His  words  of  cheering  swept  over  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
and  came  ringing  back  from  the  peaks  of  the  Andes. 

But  that  voice  is  now  stilled,  and  his  bright  eye  closed  for- 
ever. He  has  gone  from  our  midst,  and  the  wailing  of  grief 
which  rose  from  the  nation,  and  the  plumage  of  mourning  which 
shrouded  its  cities,  its  halls,  and  its  altars,  attest  his  country- 
men's sense  of  their  loss.  He  has  gone,  and  gone  in  glory. 
From  us  rises  the  dirge  ;  with  him  floats  the  psean  of  triumph. 
By  a  beautiful  decree  and  poetical  justice  of  destinj',  it  was 
fated  that  the  last  effort  of  the  Union's  great  champion  should 
be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  in  its  last  great  extremity.  He 
passed  ofi  the  stage  as  became  the  Great  Pacificator.  His  dying 
effort  was  worthy  of  and  appropriate  to  him.  When  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  of  the  public  mind  were  broken  up,  and 
the  fierce  passions  of  sectional  animosity  tore  over  it,  as  the 
storms  sweep  over  the  ocean,  it  was  from  his  voice  that  the 
words  of  soothing  came  forth,  "Peace,  be  still." 

It  was  his  last  battle,  and  the  ffallant  veteran  foug-ht  it  out 
with  the  power  and  the  fire  of  his  prime.  The  expiring  light  of 
life,  though  flickering  in  its  last  beams,  blazed  up  to  the  fullness 
of  its  meridian  luster.  There  was  no  fading  away  of  intellect, 
or  gradual  decay  of  body.  Minds  like  his,  and  souls  so  fiery, 
are  cased  in  frames  of  steel,  and  when  they  fall  at  last,  they  fall 
at  once.     The  Union  was  not  compelled  to  blush  for  the  decay 
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of  the  Union's  great  champion.  Age  had  not  crumbled  th« 
stately  dignity  of  his  form,  nor  reduced  his  manly  intellect  to 
the  imbecility  of  second  childhood.  He  faded  away  into  no 
feeble  twilight ;  he  sank  down  to  no  dim  sunset ;  but  sprang 
out  of  life  in  the  bright  place  of  meridian  fullness.  He  passed 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  all  his  glory 
unclouded,  with  all  his  laurels  fresh  and  green  around  him. 
Not  a  spot  obscures  the  luster  of  his  crest ;  not  a  sprig  has  been 
torn  from  his  chaplet.  "  The  dead  Douglass  has  won  the  field." 
His  dying  ear  rang  with  the  applause  of  his  country,  and  the 
hosannas  of  a  nation's  gratitude.  Death  has  given  to  him  the 
empire  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  not  fully  granted  to  the 
living  man — and,  although  it  was  not  decreed  that  the  first 
honors  of  the  nation  should  await  him,  its  last  blessings  will  clus- 
ter around  his  name.  His  memory  needs  no  monument.  He 
wants  no  mausoleum  of  stone  or  marble  to  imprison  his  sacred 
dust.  Let  him  rest  amid  the  tokens  of  the  freedom  he  so  much 
loved.  Let  him  sleep  on,  where  the  whistling  of  the  tameless 
winds — the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  murmuring  waters — the  chirping 
of  the  wild  bird — and  all  which  speaks  of  Liberty,  may  chant 
his  eternal  lullaby.  Peace  be  with  thy  soul,  Henry  Clay  ! 
May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  thee,  and  the  undying  laurel  of 
glory  grow  green  over  thy  grave. 
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HON.    HENRY    CLAY. 


The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Pall-Bearers,  and  Mourn- 
ers, attended  at  the  National  Hotel,  the  late  residence  of  the 
deceased,  on  Thursday,  July  1,  1852,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.  At 
half-past  eleven  the  funeral  procession  to  the  Capitol  was  formed, 
in  the  following  order  : 

The  Chaplains  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Physicians  who  attended  the  deceased. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Dawson,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Cooper,  Bright,  and 
Smith. 

Pall-Bearers. 

Messrs.  Cass,  Mangum,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Pratt,  Atchison, 
and  Bell. 

Committee  to  attend  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  Kentucky. 

Messrs.  Underwood,  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Cass,  Fish,  Houston, 
and  Stockton. 

The  Family  and  Friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
as  mourners.  '*^^^ 


f 
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The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  preceded  by  their  President 
])ro  tempore,  and  Secretary. 

The  other  Officers  of  the  Senate. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  preceded  by  their  Speaker  and 
Clerk. 

The  other  Officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Judges  of  the  United  States. 

Officers  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Washington,  and  of  other  cities. 

Civic  Associations.    ^ 

Military  Companies. 

Citizens  and  Strangers. 

The  procession  having  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Heads  of  Departments,  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  others  were  already  present. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  seated  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  body  of  the  Senate,  the  representatives  of  State 
sovereignties,  were  grouped,  on  the  two  innermost  semicircular 
row  of  chairs,  around  the  lifeless  form  of  their  late  colleague. 
The  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  committee  to  convey 
the  body  to  Kentucky,  and  the  pall-bearers,  with  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  chief  mourners, 
and  a  few  personal  devoted  friends,  were  also  in  close  proximit}'' 
to  the  inanimate  form  of  the  deceased. 

"  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  filled  the  outer 
circles,  except  such  parts  as  were  devoted  to  the  large  diplomatic 
corps,  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
officers  of  the  Ai-my  and  Navy,  among  whom  were  Major- General 
Scott,  commander-in-chief,  and  Commodore  Morris.  Wuh  the 
Municipal  Councils  of  the  city  of  Washington,  Avere  the  officers 
of  neighboring  cities,  and  others,  official  and  unofficial." 

The  funeral  service  was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Butler, 
Chaplain  to  the  Senate. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SEIS'ATE  CHAMBER,  JULY  1,  1852, 


ON   THE    OCCASION    OF    THE 


FUNEKAL  OF  HON.  HENRY  CLAY. 


EET.   C.   M.   BUTLEE,   D.D, 

CHAPLAIN    OF   THE   SENATE. 


"How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  the  beautiful  rod." — Jee.  xlviii,  17. 

Before  all  hearts  and  minds  in  this  august  assemblage,  the 
rivid  image  of  one  man  stands.  To  some  aged  eye  he  may 
come  forth,  from  the  dim  past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  his  native  State,  a  lithe  and  ardent  youth,  full  of 
promise,  of  ambition,  and  of  hope.  To  another  he  may  appear 
as,  in  a  distant  State,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  erect,  high-strung, 
bold,  wearing  the  fresh  forensic  laurel  on  his  young  and  open 
brow.  Some  may  see  him  in  the  earlier,  and  some  in  the  larer, 
stages  of  his  career,  on  this  conspicuous  theater  of  his  renown ; 
and  to  the  former  he  will  start  out  on  the  back-ground  of  the 
past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighboring  chamber,  tall  elate,  im- 
passioned— with  flashing  eye,  and  suasive  gesture,  and  clarion 
voice,  an  already  acknowledged  "Agamemnon,  King  of  Men;" 
and  to  others  he  will  again  stand  in  this  Chamber,  "  the  strong 
s^aff  "  of  the  bewildered  and  staggering  State,  and  "the  beauti- 
ful rod,"  rich  with  the  blossoms  of  genius,  and  of  patriotic  love 
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and  hope,  the  life  of  youth  still  remaining  to  give  animation, 
grace,  and  exhaustless  vigor,  to  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and 
the  gravity  of  age.  To  others  he  may  be  present  as  he  sat  in 
the  chamber  of  sickness,  cheerful,  majestic,  gentle — his  mind 
clear,  his  heart  warm,  his  hope  fixed  on  Heaven,  peacefully  pre- 
paring for  his  last  great  change.  To  the  memory  of  the  minister 
of  God  he  appears  as  the  penitent,  humble,  and  peaceful  Chris- 
tian, who  received  him  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  joined 
with  him  in  solemn  sacrament  and  prayer,  with  the  gentleness 
of  a  woman,  and  the  humility  of  a  child.  "  Out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness."  "  How  is  the  strong  staff'  broken,  the 
beautiful  rod ! " 

But  not  before  this  assembly  only  does  the  venerated  image 
of  the  departed  statesman,  this  day,  distinctly  stand.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  miles — east,  west,  north,  and  south — it  is 
known  and  remembered,  that,  at  this  place  and  hour,  a  nation's 
Representatives  assemble  to  do  honor  to  him  whose  fame  is  now 
a  nation's  heritage.  A  nation's  mighty  heart  throbs  against 
this  Capitol,  and  beats  through  you.  In  many  cities  banners 
droop,  bells  toll,  cannons  boom,  funereal  draperies  wave.  In 
crowded  streets  and  on  sounding  Avharves,  upon  steamboats  and 
upon  cars,  in  fields  and  in  workshops,  in  homes,  in  schools,  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children,  have  their  thoughts  fixed 
upon  this  scene,  and  say  mournfully  to  each  other,  "  This  is  the 
hour  in  which,  at  the  Capitol,  the  nation's  Representatives  are 
burying  Henry  Clay."  Burying  Henry  Clay  !  Bury  the 
records  of  your  country's  history — bury  the  hearts  of  living 
millions — bury  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the 
spreading  lands  from  sea  to  sea,  with  which  his  name  is  insep- 
arably associated,  and  even  then  you  would  not  bury  Henry 
Clay — for  he  lives  in  other  lands,  and  speaks  in  other  tongues, 
and  to  other  times  than  ours. 

A  great  mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great  orator,  a  great  career, 
have  been  consigned  to  history.  She  will  record  his  rare  gifis 
of  deep  insight,  keen  discrimination,  clear  statement,  rapid  com- 
bination, plain,  direct,  and  convincing  logic.  She  will  love  to 
dwell  on   that  large,   generous,   mngnaiiimous,   open,   forgiving 
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heart.  She  will  linger,  with  fond  delight,  on  the  recorded  and 
traditional  stories  of  an  eloquence  that  was  so  masterful  and 
stirring,  because  it  was  but  himself,  struggling  to  come  forth  on 
the  living  words — because,  though  the  words  were  brave  and 
strong,  and  beautiful  and  melodious,  it  was  felt  that,  behind 
them  there  was  a  soul  braver,  stronger,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
melodious  than  language  could  express.  She  will  point  to  a 
career  of  statesmanship  which  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
stamped  itself  on  the  public  policy  of  the  country,  and  reached, 
in  beneficent  practical  I'esults,  the  fields,  the  looms,  the  com- 
mercial marts,  and  the  quiet  homes  of  all  the  land,  where  his 
name  was,  with  the  departed  fathers,  and  is  with  the  living 
children,  and  will  be,  with  successive  generations,  an  honored 
household  word. 

I  feel,  as  a  man,  the  grandeur  of  this  career.  But  as  an  im- 
mortal, with  this  broken  wreck  of  mortality  before  me,  with 
this  scene  as  the  "end-all"  of  human  glory,  I  feel  that  no  ca- 
reer is  truly  great,  but  that  of  him  who,  whether  he  be  illus- 
trious or  obscure,  lives  to  the  future  in  the  present,  and  linking 
himself  to  the  spiritual  world,  draws  from  God  the  life,  the  rule, 
the  motive,  and  the  reward  of  all  his  labor.  So  would  that 
great  spirit  which  has  departed  say  to  us,  could  he  address  us 
now.  So  did  he  realize,  in  the  calm  and  meditative  close  of  life. 
I  feel  that  I  but  utter  the  lessons  which,  living,  were  his  last 
and  best  convictions,  and  which,  dead,  would  be,  could  he 
speak  to  us  his  solemn  admonitions,  when  I  say  that  states- 
manship is  then  only  glorious,  when  it  is  Christian;  and  that 
man  is  then  only  safe,  and  true  to  his  duty,  and  his  soul,  wlien 
the  life  which  he  lives  in  the  flesh  is  the  life  of  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  privilege,  and  most  honorable  and  useful 
is  the  career  of  a  Christian  American  statesman.  He  perceives 
that  civil  liberty  came  from  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  made 
its  early  martyrs  and  defenders  free.  He  recognizes  it  as  one 
of  the  twelve  manner  of  fruits  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  which,  while 
its  lower  branches  furnish  the  best  nutriment  of  earth,  hangs  on 
its  topmost  boughs,  which  wave  in  Heaven,  fruits  that  exhilarate 
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the  immortals.  Recognizing  the  State  as  God's  instilution,  he 
will  perceive  that  his  own  ministry  is  divine.  Living  con- 
sciously under  the  eye,  and  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ;  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Jesus;  sanctified  by  His  Spirit;  loving 
his  law ;  he  will  give  himself,  in  private  and  in  public,  to  the 
service  of  his  Saviour.  He  will  not  admit  that  he  may  act  on 
less  lofty  principles  in  public  than  in  private  life ;  and  that  he 
must  be  careful  of  his  moral  influence  in  the  small  sphere  of 
home  and  neighborhood,  but  need  take  no  heed  of  it  when  it 
stretches  over  continents  and  crosses  seas.  He  will  know  that 
his  moral  responsibility  can  not  be  divided  and  distributed 
among  others.  When  he  is  told  that  adherence  to  the  strictest 
moral  and  religious  principle  is  incompatible  with  a  successful 
and  eminent  career,  he  will  denounce  the  assertion  as  a  libel  on 
the  venerated  Fathers  of  the  Republic — a  libel  on  the  honored 
living  and  the  illustrious  dead — a  libel  against  a  great  and 
Christian  nation — a  libel  against  God  himself,  Avho  has  declared 
and  made  "godliness  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is."  He 
will  strive  to  make  laws  the  transcripts  of  the  character,  and  in- 
stitutions illustrations  of  the  providence  of  God.  He  will  scan 
with  admiration  and  awe  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  world,  in  throwing  open  this  wide  Continent,  from 
sea  to  sea,  as  the  abode  of  freedom,  intelligence,  plenty,  pros- 
perity, and  peace ;  and  feel  that  in  giving  his  energies  with  a 
patriot's  love,  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  is  consecrating 
himself,  with  a  Christian's  zeal,  to  the  extension  and  esiablisli- 
ment  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Compared  wiih  a  career  like 
this,  which  is  equally  open  to  those  whose  public  sphere  is  large 
or  small,  how  paltry  aie  the  trade  of  patriotism,  the  tricks  of 
statesmanship,  the  rewards  of  successful  baseness  !  This  hour, 
this  scene,  the  venerated  dead,  the  country,  the  world,  the  pre- 
sent, the  future,  God,  duty,  Heaven,  hell,  speak  trumpet-longued 
to  all  in  the  service  of  their  country,  to  beware  how  they  lay 
polluted  or  unhallowed  hands 

"Upon  the  ark 
Of  her  masrnificent  and  awful  cause  I" 
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Such  is  the  character  of  that  statesmanship  which  alone  would 
have  met  the  full  approval  of  the  venerated  dead.  For  the  reli- 
gion which  always  had  a  place  in  the  convictions  of  his  mind, 
had  also,  within  a  recent  period,  entered  into  his  experience,  and 
seated  itself  in  his  heart.  Twenty  years  since  he  Avrote — "  I 
am  a  member  of  no  religious  sect,  and  I  am  not  a  professor  of 
religion.  I  regret  that  I  am  not.  I  wish  that  I  was,  and  trust 
that  I  shall  be.  I  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  profound  re- 
gai'd  for  Christianity,  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  and  for  its  rites, 
its  usages  and  observances."  That  feeling  proved  that  the  seed 
sown  by  pious  parents,  was  not  dead  though  stifled.  A  few 
years  since,  its  dormant  life  was  re-awakened.  He  was  baptized 
in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  and 
during  his  sojourn  in  this  city,  he  was  in  full  communion  with 
Trinity  Parish. 

It  is  since  his  withdraAval  from  the  sittings  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  have  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  his  religious 
opinions,  character,  and  feelings.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  illness  he  always  expressed  to  me  his  persuasion  that  its  ter- 
mination would  be  fatal.  From  that  period  until  his  death,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  hold  frequent  religious  services  and  conver- 
sations with  him  in  his  room.  He  avowed  to  me  his  full  faith  in 
the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — the  fall  and  sinful- 
ness of  man,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  reality  and  necessity 
of  the  Atonement,  the  need  of  being  born  again  by  the  Spirit, 
and  salvation  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  His  own 
personal  hopes  of  salvation,  he  ever  and  distinctly  based  on  ihe 
promises  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  Strikingly  pei'ceptible,  on  his 
naturally  impetuous  and  impatient  character,  was  the  influence 
of  grace  in  producing  submission,  and  "  a  patient  waiting  for 
Christ,"  and  for  death.  On  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  me 
of  the  pious  example  of  one  very  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  that 
which  led  him  deeply  to  feel,  and  earnestly  to  seek  for  him- 
self, the  reality  and  the  blessedness  of  religion.  On  another 
occasion,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  striving  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  Heaven  ;  and  he  enlarged  upon  the  mercy  of  that 
provision    by  which   our    Saviour   became    a    partaker   of    oui 
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humanity,  that  our  hearts  and  hopes  might  fix  themselves  on 
him.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  very 
near  his  end,  I  expressed  to  him  the  hope  that  his  mind  and 
heart  were  at  peace,  and  that  he  was  able  to  rest  with  cheerful 
confidence  on  the  promises,  and  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  said,  with  much  feeling,  that  he  endeavored  to,  and  trusted 
that  he  did, repose  his  salvation  upon  Christ;  that  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  look  at  Christianiiy  in  the  light  of  speculation  ;  that 
he  had  never  doubted  of  its  truth ;  and  that  he  now  wished  to 
thi'ow  himself  upon  it  as  a  practical  and  blessed  remedy.  Very 
soon  after  this,  I  administered  to  him  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Being  extremely  feeble,  and  desirous  of  having 
his  mind  undiverted,  no  persons  were  present,  but  his  son  and 
his  servant.  It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered.  There,  in 
that  still  chamber,  at  a  week-day  noon,  the  tides  of  life  flowing 
all  around  us,  three  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  the  minister  of 
God,  the  dying  statesman,  and  his  servant,  a  partaker  of  the 
like  precious  faith,  commemorated  their  Saviour's  dying  love. 
He  joined  in  the  blessed  sacrament  with  great  feeling  and  solem- 
nity, now  pressing  his  hands  together,  and  now  spreading  them 
forth,  as  the  words  of  the  service  expressed  the  feelings,  desires, 
supplications,  confessions,  and  thanksgivings,  of  his  heart.  His 
eyes  were  dim  with  grateful  tears,  his  heart  was  full  of  peace 
and  love  !  After  this  he  rallied,  and  again  I  was  permitted  fre- 
quently to  join  with  him  in  religious  services,  conversation,  and 
prayer.  He  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knoAvledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Among  the  books  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Word  of  God,  he  read  most,  were  "Jay's  Morn- 
ino-  and  Evenino-  Exercises,"  the  "Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,"  and 
"The  Christian  Philosopher  Triumphant  in  Death."  His  hope 
continued  to  the  end  to  be,  though  true  and  real,  tremulous  with 
humility  rather  than  rapturous  with  assurance.  When  he  felt 
most  the  weariness  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  it  sufficed  to 
suggest  to  him  that  his  Heavenly  Father  doubtless  knew,  that 
after  a  life  so  long  and  stirring,  and  tempted,  such  a  dis- 
cipline  of  chastening  and  suftering  was  needful  to  make  him 
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more  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints — and  at  once  words 
of  meek  and  patient  acquiescence  escaped  his  lips. 

Exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way.  On  the  last  occasion, 
when  I  was  permitted  to  offer  a  brief  prayer  at  his  bedside,  his 
last  words  to  me  were  that  he  had  hope  only  in  Christ,  and  that 
the  prayer  which  I  had  offered  for  his  pardoning  love,  and  his 
sanctifying  grace,  included  every  thing  which  the  dying  need. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  sitting  for  an  hour  in 
silence  by  his  side,  I  could  not  but  realize,  when  I  heard  him, 
in  the  slight  wanderings  of  his  mind  to  other  days,  and  other 
scenes,  murmuring  the  words,  "Mi/ mother  f  Mother/  Mother/" 
and  saymg  "My  dear  wife/"  as  if  she  were  present,  and  fre- 
quently uttering  aloud,  as  if  in  response  to  some  silent  Litany 
of  the  soul,  the  simple  prayer,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! " — 
I  could  not  but  realize  then,  and  rejoice  to  think  how  near  was 
the  blessed  reunion  of  his  weary  heart  with  the  loved  dead,  and 
with  her — Our  dear  Lord  gently  smooth  her  passage  to  the 
tomb ! — who  must  soon  follow  him  to  his  rest — whose  spirits 
even  then  seemed  to  visit,  and  to  cheer  his  memory  and 
his  hope.  Gently  he  breathed  his  soul  away  into  the  spirit 
world. 

"How  blest  the  righteous  'wheu  they  die  I 
When  holy  souls  retire  to  rest. 
How  mildly  beams  the  closing  eye. 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast  I 

"  So  fades  the  summer  cloud  away. 

So  sinks  tlie  gale  when  storms  are  o'er. 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
So  dies  the  wave  upon  the  shore !" 

Be  it  ours  to  follow  him,  in  the  same  humble  and  submissive 
faith,  to  Heaven.  Could  he  speak  to  us  the  counsels  of  his 
latest  human,  and  his  present  Heavenly,  experience,  sure  I  am 
that  he  would  not  only  admonish  us  to  cling  to  the  Saviour,  in 
sickness  and  in  death,  but  abjure  us  not  to  delay  to  act  upon 
our  first  convictions,  that  we  might  give  our  best  powers  and 
42 
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fullest  influence  to  God,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  a  hope,  unshad- 
owed by  the  long  worldliness  of  the  past,  or  by  the  films  of  fear 
and  doubt  resting  over  the  future. 

The  strong  staff  is  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  is  despoiled 
of  its  grace  and  bloom ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  promises, 
and  by  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  we  joyfully  anticipate 
the  prospect  of  seeing  that  broken  staff  erect,  and  that  beautiful 
rod  clothed  with  celestial  grace,  and  blossoming  with  undying 
life  and  blessedness  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  corpse  was  placed  in  the 
Rotunda,  where  it  remained  until  half  past  three  o'clock,  p.  M., 
when  it  was  removed,  in  charge  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments and  Pall-Bearers,  to  the  Railroad  Depot,  and  confided  to 
the  Committee  appointed  to  accompany  it  to  Kentucky. 

*  The  funeral  cortege  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay  from  Washington 
to  Lexington,  rested  for  the  night  at  BaUimore,  where  the  pro- 
foundest  sorrow  reigned,  and  every  befitting  honor  was  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  b}'^  the  civic  author- 
ities, by  the  military,  and  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  next 
mornino^  the  corteo-e,  with  their  charo-e,  took  the  cars  for  Phila- 
delphia,  accompanied  to  the  railroad  depot  by  a  civic  and  mili- 
tary procession.  Crowds  of  sorrowing  people,  of  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  flocked  to  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  road,  to 
express  their  sympathy  and  grief.  At  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
the  concourse  was  great ;  and  they  were  gratified  by  being  per- 
mitted to  approach  and  see  the  coffin  of  the  statesman  who  had 
been  so  much  loved  and  honored  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
sun  was  down,  and  the  shades  of  night  came  over  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  before  the  cortege  arrived.  But  the  preparations 
for  the  reception  were  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  procession  to 
the  old  State  House,  where,  in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  the 
corpse  was  deposited  for  the  night,  under  a  guard  of  honor,  was 
of  the  most  imposing  and  solemn  character.     It  is  needless  to 

»  Colton's  Last  Seven  Years. 
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say,  tliafc  the  great  heart  of  Philadelphia  was  moved  with  sorrow 
as  never  before.  Ever  honored  there  while  living,  he  was  wept 
there  by  tens  of  thousands  as  he  was  borne  through  their  midst 
in  his  coffin.  After  affording  an  opportunity,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  citizens,  early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  to  walk  around 
the  remains  of  one  so  much  beloved,  a  committee  from  Philadel- 
phia took  charge  of  the  body,  and,  being  escorted  to  the  river  by 
a  military  and  civic  procession,  moved  forward  by  steamboat  and 
railway,  to  meet  a  committee  from  New  York,  who  received  the 
sacred  trust,  and  took  it  in  charge,  until,  in  the  evening,  it  was 
deposited  in  the  Governor's  room  at  the  City  Hall,  there  to  rest 
over  the  Sabbath,  under  a  guard  of  honor.  Even  the  city  of 
New  York  was  hushed  to  solemn  silence  on  this  mournful  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  computed  that  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
visited  the  Govei-nor's  room  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday, 
without  the  slightest  disorder,  and  all  in  solemn  silence.  We 
need  not  say,  that  the  public  demonstrations  were  all  suited  to 
the  occasion ;  but  the  public  funeral  at  New  York  was  not  sol- 
emnized until  the  20th  of  July,  which  was  the  greatest  and  most 
solemn  pageant  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  that  city. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  remains  of  Mr.  Clay  were 
removed  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  steamboat  for  Albany,  which 
were  saluted  on  the  passage  by  half-mast  flags,  and  by  other 
symbols,  from  eveiy  craft  on  the  river,  and  by  booming  guns 
from  every  village  and  town  on  the  Hudson,  between  New  York 
and  Albany.  The  city  of  Albany  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
and  guarding  the  remains  of  the  great  statesman  for  the  night, 
and  she  discharged  the  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  herself. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  cortege  moved  on  for  Buffalo,  stopping 
at  the  principal  towns  and  villages  to  gratify  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes, and  to  permit  them  to  manifest  their  part  of  the  deep  and 
universal  sorrow.  They  were  received  in  Buffalo  by  torchlight, 
and  there,  too,  was  enacted  another  sad  and  funeral  pageant 
suited  to  the  occasion.  So  at  Cleveland,  so  at  Columbus,  so  at 
Cincinnati,  and  so  on  the  whole  line  of  travel,  until  the  cortege 
arrived  at  Louisville,  and  landed  the  remains  of  Henry  Clat 
on   the  soil  of   Kentucky,  his   adopted    State,   which    had  ever 
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delighted  to  honor  him,  and  which,  as  he  himself  once  said,  had 
**  carried  him  aloft  in  her  noble  arms,  as  well  when  fortune 
frowned  as  when  she  smiled."  Though  the  grief  of  the  nation 
was  sincere,  that  of  Kentucky  was  the  sorrow  of  a  parent  for  the 
loss  of  a  son.  She  was  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  the  long 
procession  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  her  tears  flow  more 
copiously,  and  her  symbols  of  mourning  more  expressive.  So 
was  it  at  Louisville,  so  was  it  at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  so  was  it  on  the  whole  line  of  the  railway  to  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  cortege  arrived,  at  sunset,  on  Friday,  the  9th 
of  July. 

As  far  as  the  sight  could  reach,  there  was  one  sea  of  heads. 
The  mission  of  the  Senate  Committee  was  ended,  and  Mr.  Un- 
derwwod  addressed  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Lexing- 
ton, as  follows : 

•'  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lexington  Committee  : 
"Mr.  Clay  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  your  city. 
I  made  known  his  wish  to  the  Senate,  after  he  was  dead.  That 
body,  in  consideration  of  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  and  his 
long  and  eminent  public  services,  appointed  a  committee  of  six 
senators,  to  attend  his  remains  to  this  place.  My  relations  to 
Mr.  Clay,  as  his  colleague,  and  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution, 
induced  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  me  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  other  gentlemen  comprising  the  com- 
mittee are  distinguished,  all  of  them,  for  eminent  civil  services, 
each  having  been  the  executive  head  of  a  State  or  Territory,  and 
some  of  them  no  less  distinguished  for  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ments. I  can  not  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without  an 
expression  of  my  gratitude  to  each  member  of  the  Senate's 
Committee.  They  have,  to  testify  their  personal  respect  and 
appreciation  of  the  character,  private  and  public,  of  Mr.  Clat, 
left  their  seats  in  the  Senate,  for  a  time,  and  honored  his  remains 
by  conducting  them  to  their  last  resting-place.  I  am  sure  that 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  Lexington  Committee,  and  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  will  ever  bear  my  associates  in  grateful  remembrance. 
"  Our  journey,  since  we  left  Washington,  has  been  a  continued 
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procession.  Everywhere  the  people  have  pressed  forward  to 
manifest  their  feelino-s  toward  tlie  illustrious  dead.  Deleg'ates 
from  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  have  waited  on  us.  The  pure 
and  the  lovely,  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land,  as  w^e 
passed,  covered  the  cofl&n  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  bedewed 
it  with  tears.  It  has  been  no  triumphal  procession  in  honor  of  & 
living  man,  stimulated  by  hopes  of  reward.  It  has  been  the 
voluntary  tribute  of  a  free  and  grateful  people  to  the  glorious 
dead.  We  have  brought  with  us,  to  witness  the  last  sad  cere- 
mony, a  delegation  from  the  Clay  Association  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  delegations  from  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton, 
in  Ohio.  Much  as  we  have  seen  on  our  way,  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  great  movement  of  popular  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion which  everywhere  burst  forth  in  honor  of  the  departed  states- 
man. The  rivulets  we  have  witnessed  are  concentrating;  and 
in  their  union  will  form  the  ocean  tide  that  shall  lave  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  of  Mr.  Clay's  fame  forever. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lexington  Committee, 
I  have  but  one  remaining  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  deliver 
to  you,  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  living,  his 
dead  body  for  interment.  From  my  acquaintance  with  your 
characters,  and  especially  with  your  Chairman,  who  was  my 
schoolmate  in  boyhood,  my  associate  in  the  Legislature  in  early 
manhood,  and  aftei'ward  a  co-laborer,  for  many  years,  on  the 
bench  of  the  Appellate  Court,  I  know  that  you  will  do  all  that 
duty  and  propriety  require,  in  burying  him,  whose  last  great 
services  to  his  country  were  performed  from  Christian  motives, 
without  hopes  of  office  or  earthly  reward." 

As  he  closed,  the  Chairman  of  the  Lexington  Committee, 
Chief  Justice  Robertson,  sharing  the  emotions  of  all  present,  and 
himself  deeply  affected,  replied : 

"  Senatoe  Underwood,  Chairman,  and  Associate  Senators  of 
the  Committee  of  Conveyance  : 
"  Here,  your  long  and  mournful  cortege,  at  last  ends, — your 
melancholy  mission  is  now  fulfilled, — and,  this  solemn  moment. 
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you  dissolve  forever  your  official  connection  with  your  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  Kentucky. 

"With  mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  gratitude,  we  receive 
from  your  hands,  into  the  arms  of  his  devoted  State  and  the 
bosom  of  his  beloved  city,  all  that  now  remains  on  earth  of 
Henry  Clay.  Having  attained,  with  signal  honor,  the  patri- 
archal age  of  seventy-six,  and  hallowed  his  setting  sun  by  the 
crowning  act  of  his  eventful  drama,  a  wise  and  benevolent  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  close  his  pilgrimage,  and  to  allow  him  to 
act, — as  we  trust  he  was  prepared  to  act, — a  still  nobler  and 
better  part  in  a  purer  world,  where  life  is  deathless.  This  was, 
doubtless,  best  for  him,  and,  in  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  a 
benignant  Almighty,  best  for  his  country.  Still,  it  is  but  natural 
that  his  countrymen,  and  his  neighbors  especially,  should  feel 
and  exhibit  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  citizen  so  useful,  so  eminent, 
and  so  loved.  And  not  as  his  associates  only,  but  as  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Americans,  we,  of  Lexington  and  Fayette,  feel 
grateful  for  the  unexampled  manifestations  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  to  which  you  have  so  eloquently  alluded,  as  halving 
everywhere  graced  the  more  than  triumphal  procession  of  his 
dead  body  homeAvard  from  the  national  capital,  where,  in  the 
public  service,  he  fell  with  his  armor  on  and  untarnished.  We 
feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  especially  grateful  to  yourself  and  your  col- 
leagues here  present,  for  the  honor  of  your  kind  accompaniment 
of  your  precious  deposit  to  his  last  home.  Equally  divided  in 
your  party  names,  equally  the  personal  friends  of  the  deceased, 
equally  sympathizing  with  a  whole  nation  in  the  Providential 
bereavement,  and  all  distinguished  for  your  public  services  and 
the  confidence  of  constituents, — you  were  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  sacred  trust  of  escorting  his  remains  to  the  spot  chosen  by 
himself  for  their  repose.  Having  performed  that  solemn  service 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  yourselves  and  honorable  to  his  mem- 
ory, Kentucky  thanks  you  for  your  patriotic  magnanimity.  And 
allow  me,  as  her  organ  on  this  valedictory  occasion,  to  express 
for  her,  as  well  as  for  myself  and  committee,  the  hope  that  your 
last  days  may  be  far  distant,  and  that,  come  when  they  may,  as 
they  certainly  must    come,   sooner    or    later,  to  all  of  )''0U,  the 
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death  of  each  of  you  may  deserve  to  be  honored  by  the  grateful 
outpourings  of  national  respect  which  signalize  the  death  of  our 
universally  lamented  Clay. 

"  Unlike  Burke,  he  never  '  gave  up  to  the  party  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.'  His  intrepid  nationality,  his  lofty  patriotism,  and 
his  comprehensive  philanthropy,  illustrated  by  his  country's 
annals  for  half  a  century,  magnified  him  among  statesmen,  and 
endeared  him  to  all  classes,  and  ages,  and  sexes  of  his  country- 
men. And,  therefore,  his  name,  like  Washington's,  will  belong 
to  no  party,  or  section,  or  time. 

"  Your  kind  allusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reminiscences  of  our 
personal  associations  is  cordially  reciprocated, — -the  longer  we 
have  known,  the  more  we  have  respected  each  other.  Be  assured 
that  the  duty  you  have  devolved  on  our  committee  shall  be  faith- 
fully performed.  The  body  you  commit  to  us  shall  be  properly 
interred  in  a  spot  of  its  mother  earth,  which,  as  'the  grave 
OF  Clay,'  w^ill  be  more  and  more  consecrated  by  time  to  the 
aflfections  of  mankind. 

"  How  different,  however,  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  us 
all,  if,  instead  of  the  pulseless,  speechless,  breathless  Clay,  now 
in  cold  and  solemn  silence  before  us,  you  had  brought  with  you 
to  his  family  and  neighbors,  the  living  man,  in  all  the  majesty 
of  his  transcendent  moral  power,  as  we  once  knew,  and  often 
saw  and  heard  him.  But  with  becoming  resignation,  we  bow  to 
a  dispensation  which  was  doubtless  as  wise  and  beneficent  as  it 
was  melancholy  and  inevitable. 

"To  the  accompanying  committees  from  New  York,  Dayton, 
and  Cincinnati,  we  tender  our  profound  acknowledgments  for 
their  voluntary  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort  to  honor  the  obse- 
quies of  our  illustrious  countryman. 

"In  the  sacred  and  august  presence  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
were  a  eulogistic  speech  befitting  the  occasion,  it  could  not  be 
made  by  me.  /  could  not  thus  speak  over  the  dead  body  of 
Henry  Clay.  Kentucky  expects  not  me,  nor  any  other  of  her 
sons,  to  speak  his  eulogy  now,  if  ever.  She  would  leave  that 
grateful  task  to  other  States  and  to  other  times.  His  name  needs 
not  our  panegyric.     The  carver  of  his  own  fortune,  the  founder 
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of  his  own  name ;  with  his  own  hands  he  has  built  his  own 
monument,  and  with  his  own  tongue  and  his  own  pen  he  has 
stereotyped  his  autobiography.  With  hopeful  trust  his  maternal 
Commonwealth  consigns  his  fame  to  the  justice  of  history  and  to 
the  judgment  of  ages  to  come.  His  ashes  he  bequeathed  to  her, 
and  they  will  rest  in  her  bosom  until  the  judgment  day;  his 
fame  will  descend,  as  the  common  heritage  of  his  country,  to 
every  citizen  of  that  Union,  of  which  he  was  thrice  the  trium- 
phant champion,  and  whose  genius  and  value  are  so  beautifully 
illustrated  by  his  model  life. 

"But,  though  we  feel  assured  that  his  renown  will  survive  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol  he  so  long  and  so  admirably  graced,  yet 
Kentucky  will  rear  to  his  memory  a  magnificent  mausoleum, — 
a  votive  monument, — to  mark  the  spot  where  his  relics  shall 
sleep,  and  to  testify  to  succeeding  generations,  that  our  Republic, 
however  unjust  it  may  too  often  be  to  living  merit,  will  ever 
cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  dead  patriot,  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  his  country,  and  with  rare  ability,  heroic  firm- 
ness, and  self-sacrificing  constancy,  devoted  his  talents  and  his 
time  to  the  cause  of  Patriotism,  of  Liberty,  and  of  Truth." 


The  following  somewhat  glowing  account  of  what  occurred, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  corteo-e  at  Lexino-ton  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  funeral  discourse,  we  borrow  from  the  hand  of 
an  eye-witness : 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  procession  was  formed, 
headed  by  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen,  preceding  the  hearse,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and  the  deputation  from 
New  York,  in  carriages,  as  mourners  ;  the  Clay  Guard,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  the  deputation  of  fourteen,  from  Dayton,  Ohio ;  the 
seventy-six,  from  Louisville,  and  the  citizens  in  the  rear, — their 
mai'ch  being-  under  the  funeral  arches,  and  throuo^h  the  somber 
street, — lined  by  the  silent  multitude, — toward  that  place  known 
to  every  inhabilant  of  the  Republic,  and  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  as  the  home  of  the  great  commoner. 

Who  can   fittingly  speak  of  the  agonized  group  awaiting  at 
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Ashland,  the  arrival  of  the  remains  of  him  who  had  been  hus- 
band, father,  and  the  beloved  master?  That  wife,  who,  for 
fifty-three  years  and  upward,  had  been  his  faithful  partner, — 
sharer  of  his  triumphs  and  of  his  many  trials ;  whose  saint-like 
virtues  had  secured  to  her  the  affection  and  veneration  of  all 
classes  in  the  place  where  she  was  so  well  known ;  herself  more 
than  threescore  years  a  sojourner  on  earth,  having  survived  her 
parents  and  all  her  daughters,  with  gallant  sons  moldering  in  the 
tomb,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  this,  her  speechless  sorrow ; 
bowing  with  years,  and  broken  in  health,  amid  surviving  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  kindred ;  and  gathering  around  them, 
the  old  and  young  of  their  servants,  awaited  there  the  remains 
of  her  husband. 

Guided  by  the  many  torches,  the  train  moved  through  the 
grounds  designed  and  laid  out  under  his  supervision.  It  was  in 
truth  a  solemn, — a  holy  scene.  Under  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
spreading  grove,  treading  on  a  lawn  where  the  wild  flower,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  laurel  were  strangely  mingled,  they  bore  him 
toward  that  portal  which  had  last  seen  him  depart  near  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  impelled  again  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  tread  the  Halls  of  Congress,  because  there  had 
come  to  him  a  rumor  of  a  threatened  resumption  of  sectional 
controversies.  ****** 

They  gently  laid  him  beneath  his  own  roof,  and  in  that  room 
where  he  had,  for  half  a  century,  received  the  homage  of  count- 
less thousands,  representing  all  classes  and  callings, — the  gifted 
and  the  great  of  either  sex,-— coming  from  every  country,  and 
traveling  from  all  directions,  to  Lexington,  that  they  might  thus, 
in  person,  pay  tribute  to  the  worth,  the  genius,  the  patriotism, 
and  surpassing  excellence  of  the  public  and  private  character  of 
the  illustrious  host. 

Beside  the  bier  were  gathered  his  sons,  some  of  his  grandsons, 
and  nephews  ;  behind  these  the  family  servants.      *         *         * 

The  Clay  Guard,  of  Cincinnati,  solicited  the  honor  of  watching 
over  his  remaims — this,  the  last  night  before  sepulture.      *       * 

In  the  deep  hours  of  the  night, — alone  with   him  and   her 

God, — the  widow  knelt  beside  her  husband's  corpse.     For  that 
43 
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hour  it  was  directed  that  she  should  not  be  disturbed.  In  that 
hour  what  other  heart  knew  her  thronging  memones  of  joys  and 
sorrows,  save  the  spirit  of  the  dead  slie  longed  to  join.  *  * 
They  had  coromenced  together  the  struggles  of  life.  Together 
they  had  planned  their  home, — together  they  had  arranged  their 
grounds,  and  with  their  own  hands  had  planted  the  young 
shoots  of  what  now  were  the  stately  trees  of  Ashland.  •  * 
Life  had  opened  to  them  full  of  bright  hope  and  promise  that 
belong  to  youth,  energy,  and  commanding  abilities.  She  had 
seen  him  leap  into  a  dazzling  greatness,  reflecling  honor  and 
dignity  upon  his  native  land,  lifting  his  young  State  to  the  front 
rank  of  her  compeers,  and  conferring  prosperity  upon  his  country 
and  her  citizens,  while  he  gave  stability  and  permanence  to  tlie 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  cemented  together  the 
Union,  as  he  ardently  desired,  prayed  for,  and  labored  cease- 
lessly to  accomplish,  from  end  to  end, — from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. *  *  There  were  born  to  them,  in  this 
happy  home,  eleven  children — six  daughters  and  five  sons. 
Where  are  they  now  ?  No  daughter  survived,  on  whose  breast 
that  aged  head  could  rest.  Four  sons  only  remained,  and-  one 
a  lunatic.  ****** 

In  that  dread  hour,  through  her  thronging  mind  passed  the 
remembrance  of  a  lifetime.  She  had  the  sympathy  and  regard 
of  millions,  and  in  that  watch  of  the  dead,  she  was  accompanied 
by  the  thoughts  of  countless  thousands,  who  remembered  what 
event  the  morrow  was  to  commemorate  in  history.       *       *       • 

Long  before  the  day  had  fairly  broke  (Saturday,  July  10), 
every  avenue  of  approach  to  the  city  was  crowded  by  those  who 
came  to  Lexington  to  render  their  last  tribute  to  him  who  had 
always,  living,  received  their  measureless  devotion.  *  *  It 
was  computed  that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  of 
all  classes  and  sexes,  had  come  together  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  ****** 

At  an  hearly  hour,  those  appointed  to  meet  at  Ashland,  had 
gathered  together  within  the  house  :  the  pall-bearers,  his  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  friends  in  Kentuckv,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee,  and    the    deputation    from    New    York,   his    family  and 
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kindred.  In  front  were  arranged  the  deputations  from  other 
States,  from  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  dense  crowd  were  in 
a  semicircular  array  before  the  porch.  Upon  a  bier,  cush- 
ioned wi'Ji  flowers,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  door,  they 
laid  the  iron  coffin  that  inclosed  the  body  of  Henry  Clay. 
Upon  it  shone  a  clear,  cloudless  sun.  Upon  the  breast  of 
it  reposed  the  civic  wreaths,  while  strewed  around  were  the 
floral  offerings  of  every  principal  place  from  the  national  Capitol 
to  the  grave.  ****** 

From  Washington  to  the  tomb  was  one  votive  offerinof  of 
wreaths  of  oak,  immortelles,  the  cypress,  the  ivy,  and  the 
laurel, — bouquets  of  flowers  of  every  species,  and  in  wondrous 
profusion.  It  was  no  unfrequent  sight  to  witness  youth  and 
beauty  bend  and  press  their  lips  upon  his  sable  shroud.  Old 
men  would  pause  beside  his  iron  case,  and  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable sobs.  Early  manhood  and  middle  age,  that  had  banked 
their  hopes  in  him,  and  clung  to  him  as  their  chieftain  and  their 
leader,  to  the  last  moment  resisting  the  assured  certainty  that 
they  were  no  more  to  listen  to  that  silver  voice,  nor  hang  upon 
its  tones,  with  speechless  woe  at  length  realized,  that  for  the 
future,  his  memory  and  the  preservation  of  his  patriotic  princi- 
ples were  their  future  charge. 

His  late  colleagues  in  the  Senate, — that  reverend  band  of 
chosen  intimates,  who  were  honored  as  his  pall-bearers,  the 
New  York  delegation,  and  his  family  kindred,  grouped  near  the 
porch  and  within  his  dwelling ;  on  the  porch  stood  the  minister 
of  God,  at  whose  hand  he  had  received  the  sacrament,  when  last 
he  was  alive,  within  those  halls, — the  same  minister  who  had 
baptized  him,  his  children  that  were  left  to  him,  and  the  children 
of  his  dead  son.  Colonel  Clay, — while  all  around  the  eye  rested 
on  his  near  friends  and  neighbors,  who  were  there  assembled, 
and  yet  without  these,  lines  of  people  from  many  States,  and  the 
far-off"  counties  of  his  own. 


The  funeral  services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Berkley,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lexington,  who  delivered  the 
following  address  before  the  procession  moved  from  Ashland: 
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"  My  Fribnds  : 

"  A  nation's  griefs  are  bursting  forth  at  the  fall  of  one  of  her 

noblest  sons. 

"A  mighty  man  in  wisdom, — in  intellect, — in  truth, — lies  in 
our  presence  to-day,  insensible,  inanimate  and  cold.  The  heart 
which  once  beat  with  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism, — shall  beat  no 
more.  The  renowned  statesman,  who  was  learned  in  the  laws 
of  diplomacy  and  government,  will  never  again  give  his  counsel 
in  affairs  of  State.  And  the  voice  which  was  ever  raised  in 
behalf  of  truth  and  liberty,  is  silenced  forever ! 

"  Indulge  me  in  a  remark  or  two,  while  I  speak  of  him ;  and 
in  consideration  of  the  personal  comfort  of  this  immense  assem- 
bly, my  words  shall  be  few. 

"  This  is  neither  a  proper  place  nor  a  fit  occasion  to  dwell  on 
the  peculiar  and  striking  incidents  of  his  public  life;  and  I 
mean  to  say  a  few  words  only  of  his  character  as  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  religion. 

"We  have  not  come  here  to  weave  a  garland  of  praises  for  the 
brow  of  the  fallen  statesman,  nor  to  throw  the  incense  of  adula- 
tion upon  the  urn  which  incloses  his  ashes ;  but  we  have  come 
here  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  respect  and  affection  to  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  friend ;  and  to  draw,  from  the  visitation  which  has 
stricken  down  one  of  the  mightiest  of  our  mighty  men,  such 
lessons  as  are  calculated  to  teach  us  '  what  shadows  we  are,  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue.' 

"  Our  venerated  friend  has  been  before  the  public  eye.  for  half 
a  century ;  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  high  public  places.  He  has  done  the  State  great 
service.  He  combined  in  his  character  such  elements  as  could 
make  him  no  other  man  than  he  was,  except,  that  he  miglit  have 
been  as  great  a  soldier  as  he  was  a  statesman  and  orator.  But 
the  crowning  excellence  of  all  his  virtues,  was  this — he  was  a 
Christian. 

"As  he  was  eminently  open,  candid,  and  honest,  in  his  long 
public  career,  so  was  he  deeply  sincere  in  his  adoption,  as  the 
rule  of  his  life,  of  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 

"Akhough  the    suns  of  seventy  summers  had  shone  down 
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upon  liim  before  he  made  a  public  profession  of  Christ,  yet,  when 
he  did  make  it,  he  did  it,  not  mechanically,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  he  was  an  old  man, — he  did  it  heartily,  and 
upon  conviction,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  and 
because  he  felt  the  need  of  a  Saviour  !  And  when  he  came  to 
make  inquiry,  What  shall  I  do  ?  and  it  was  told  him  what  he 
ought  to  do, — he  did  it  gladly, — he  made  haste  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  his  heart.  And  his  great  mind  being  brought  to  the 
investigation  of  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  new 
beauties,  in  a  new  world  broke  in  upon  him,  of  the  existence 
of  which,  to  their  full  extent,  he  had  never  dreamed  before. 
And  I  know,  that  in  times  when  he  lay  under  the  hand  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  great  bodily  infirmity,  here  at  home,  he  clung 
to  those  doctrines,  by  a  lively  faith,  as  the  highest  consolation 
of  his  soul. 

"Although  he  had  his  Church  preferences,  yet  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  rightly  understood, 
gave  rise  to  sympathies  in  his  nature,  which  extended  to  all 
Christian  people. 

"  Surrounded  as  he  was,  by  the  allurements  and  fascination 
of  a  high  public  place,  nevertheless,  he  strove  to  walk  in  the 
pure  and  perfect  way ;  and  by  a  steady  maintenance  of  the 
principles  which  bound  him  to  religion  and  to  God, — like  the 
eagle,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  sun,  his  course  was  onward 
and  upward ! 

"And  these  principles,  which  our  illustrious  friend  found  so 
comforting  and  consoling  in  life,  did  not  forsake  him  when  he 
had  nothinof  else  on  earth  to  dinar  to. 

"  In  reference  to  some  of  his  last  hours,  a  lady,  connected 
with  him  by  family,  who  recently  spent  several  days  at  his  bed- 
side, writes  :  '  He  is  longing  to  be  gone,  and  said  something  of 
this  kind  to  me,  which  caused  me  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  feel 
perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  the  Almighty  called  him.  He 
replied,  0,  my  dear  child,  do  not  misunderstand  me, — I  suppli- 
cate Him  continually  for  patience  to  do  so.  I  am  ready  to  go, — 
no,  not  ready,  but  willing.  We  are  none  of  us  ready.  We  can 
not  trust  in  our  own  meiits,  but  must  look  to  Him  entirely.' 
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"  The  writer  adds  :  *  He  is  the  most  gentle,  patient,  and  affec- 
tionate sick  person  I  almost  ever  saw, — thanks  you  for  every 
thing,  and  is  as  little  trouble  as  he  can  possibly  be.' 

"  And  this  is  the  power  of  religion  upon  a  vigorous  and  dis- 
criminating mind, — a  mind  fully  capable  of  meeting  all  the  great 
emergencies  which  have  ever  arisen  in  its  collisions  with  other 
great  minds,  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  forum. 

"And  Oh!  the  recollection  to  mourning  friends,  and  to  a 
mourning  country,  is  of  the  most  consoling  interest,  that,  as  in 
his  life,  by  his  genius  and  wisdom,  he  threw  light,  and  peace, 
and  blessing  upon  his  country,  so,  in  his  death,  the  glorious 
Giver  of  grace  and  wisdom  threw  light,  and  peace,  and  blessing 
upon  him, — borne  upward,  as  he  was,  by  the  aspirations  to 
heaven,  of  a  million  hearts. 

"But  his  earthly  career  is  run.  Full  of  age  and  full  of 
honors,  he  goes  down  to  earth,  to  ashes,  and  to  dust.  A  man 
of  extraordinary  genius  ;  a  man  of  the  highest  practical  wis- 
dom,— possessing  the  largest  powers  of  true  eloquence, — a  pure 
patriot,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  friend  of  his  race. 

"  His  friends  will  grieve  for  him, — the  Church  has  lost  him, — 
his  country  will  bewail  him, — and  hereafter,  when  the  passing 
traveler  shall  come  to  Ashland,  and  look  for  the  bland,  agreeable, 
and  hospitable  host,  he  will  not  find  Mm  here!  His  aged  wife, 
who,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  grieved  with  him  in  his 
sorrows,  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  public  success,  shall  go 
down  unto  the  grave,  mourning ;  and  men  in  every  civilized 
nation  of  the  earth  Avill  shed  a  tear  at  the  fall  of  such  a  man. 
But  he  has  gone  to  a  brighter  and  a  better  world  ;  while  this 
memorial  shall  remain  of  him  here,  that  he  was  as  simple  and 
sincere  in  his  religion,  as  he  was  great  in  wisdom  and  mighty 
in  intellect. 

"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Neither  genius,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  power,  nor  greatness  can  avert  the  fatal  darts  which 
fly  thick  and  fast  around  us.  If  public  services  of  tlie  highest 
value,  a  fair  fame  Avhich  reaches  to  the  utmost  habitations  of 
civilized  man,  and  integrity  as  stern  as  steel,  could  have  done 
this,  a  nation  had  not  been  in  tears  to-dav. 
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"But  the  great  and  the  humble, — the  useful  and  the  use- 
less,— the  learned  and  the  ignorant, — the  mighty  and  the  mean, — 
the  public  and  the  private  man, — must  all,  alike,  lie  down  in  the 
cold  chambers  of  the  grave  !  Death  is  the  common  leveler  Oi* 
men  and  of  nations.  Temples  and  monuments,  which  have  been 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  achievements  of  statesmen  and  of  heroes 
in  past  ages,  have  been  ruined  and  robbed  of  their  grandeur  by 
the  insatiate  tooth  of  time, — not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  glory 
that  once  covered  the  earth,  and  not  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  master  of  the  world  was  laid. 

"  And  this  is  the  end  of  man  !  This  the  obscurity  and  oblivion 
to  which  he  shall  come  at  last !  But  his  end  may  be  worse  than 
this,  if  he  has  no  hope  in  the  blessed  Saviour's  death.  For, 
whoever  confides  in  the  world  for  the  bestowment  of  true  hap- 
piness,— whoever  trusts  to  its  gains,  its  pleasures,  or  its  honors, 
to  bring  him  peace  at  the  last, — will  find  himself  miserably  im- 
posed upon,  and  grievously  deluded.  He  will  find  that  this 
misplaced  confidence  will  involve  him  in  ruin,  as  inevitable  as 
it  will  be  eternal ! 

" '  Lean  not  on  earth  I  'twill  pierce  thee  to  tlie  heart; — 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear ! 
On  its  sharp  point,  peace  bleeds  and  hope  expires.* 

"If  we  aspire  to  a  true,  a  deathless,  immortality,  let  us  not 
seek  it  in  the  praises  of  men,  or  in  the  enrollment  of  our  name 
upon  the  page  of  history  ;  for  these  all  shall  perish  !  But  let  us 
seek,  by  obedience  to  God,  and  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
religion,  to  have  our  names  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 
This,  and  this  only,  will  guarantee  an  immortality  as  imperish- 
able as  the  heavens,  and  as  certain  as  the  Life  of  God. 

"The  observation  is  almost  universal,  that  'all  men  think  all 
men  mortal  but  themselves.'  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
surely  reserved  for  us  in  the  future  than  disease  and  dissolution. 
And  these,  too,  may,  and  very  often  do,  come  when  we  are  least 
expecting  a  disturbance  of  our  plans. 

"  The  statesman  falls  with  plans  of  future  glory  yet  unaccom- 
plished :   the  poet  expires  in  the  midst  of  his  song,  and  the  magic 
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of  his  muse  lingers  on  his  dying  lips ;  the  sculptor  drops 
his  chisel  before  he  has  taught  the  marble  to  breathe, — and 
the  painter  his  pencil,  while  the  living  figures  on  his  can- 
vass are  yet  unfinished ;  the  sword  slips  from  the  hand  of  the 
warrior  before  the  battle  is  won  ;  and  the  orator  is  silenced  while 
the  words  of  wisdom  are  yet  dropping  in  sweetest  accents  from 
liis  lips. 

•"I  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  children  of  the  Most  High,  but  ye 
shall  die  like  men.' 

"No  consideration  can  purchase  a  moment's  respite,  when 
the  decree  shall  go  forth,  '  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 
of  thee  !'  whether  it  be  uttered  at  the  doors  of  tlie  stately  man- 
sion, or  at  the  cot  of  the  lowly  poor.  And  not  to  be  wisely  and 
well  prepared  to  hear  this  summons  is  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  soul.  Happy  they  who  have  made  a  friend  in 
God.  Happy  they  who  have  done,  and  they  who  do,  this  in 
early  life, — the  failing  of  which,  in  his  case,  our  revered  friend 
so  often  himself  regretted, — thrice  happy  they  in  whom  great- 
ness and  goodness  meet  together.  Imperishable  joys  shall  be 
awarded  to  them.  They  shall  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament 
forever  and  ever.  In  each  successive  generation  their  '  memory 
shall  be  blessed,'  and  their  'name  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance;' and,  'their  conflicts  o'er,  their  labors  done,'  the  ran- 
somed spirit  shall  escape  from  the  prison  that  confines  it  to  the 
earth,  and  the  King  of  kings  shall  bind  upon  their  victorious 
brow  wreaths  of  unfading  glory,  in  that  blessed  place, 

"'Where  pain,  and  weariness,  and  sorrow  cease. 
And  cloudless  sunshine  fills  the  land  of  peace,' 

"  Our  great  friend  and  countryman  is  dead  !  He  has  no  more 
connection  with  the  living  world,  and  we  are  about  to  bear  his 
honored  remains  to  the  beautiful  spot  where  our  own  dead  lie, 
and  around  which  our  memories  love  to  linger.  What  to  him, 
I  ask  you,  are  now  the  policy  or  the  politics  of  the  country  ? 
What  to  him,  now,  are  the  nice  points  upon  which  turns  the 
honor  of  the  State  ?  What  to  him,  now,  is  the  extension  of 
empire? — the  rise  or  fall  of  nations? — the  dethronement  or  the 
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establishment  of  kings?  His  work  is  done,  and  well  done. 
As  it  is  with  him,  so  shall  it  shortly  be  with  every  one  of 
us.     Then, 

" '  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death — 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' 

"One  word  more.  The  distinguished  subject  of  our  present 
attention  has  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  country.  The  cause  of  his 
sickness  and  his  death  originated  in  his  last  great  efforts  in 
securing  the  passage,  through  Congress,  of  certain  measures, 
known  as  The  Compromise.  In  more  senses  than  one  may  he 
receive  the  heavenly  welcome,  'Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.'  His  love  of  country, — his  enthusiasm  in  any  cause 
in  which  her  interests  were  involved, — his  great  and  singular 
powers, — his  wonderful  and  controlling  influence  over  even 
great  minds,  marked  him  as  the  man  of  the  age,  and  adapted 
him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  act  and  to  lead  in  grave  matters 
of  Government. 

"  And  if,  in  the  future,  any  one  section  of  this  great  Republic 
should  be  arrayed  in  hostility  against  another;  and  any  cruel 
hand  shall  be  uplifted  to  sever  the  bonds  which  unite  us  together 
as  a  common  people, — the  Genius  of  Liberty  shall  come  down  in 
anguish  and  in  tears,  and  throwing  herself  prostrate  before  his 
tomb,  implore  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  nations, — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  institutions,  and  the  protection  of  our  liberty  and  of 
our  Union, — to  raise  up  from  his  ashes,  another  Clay." 


"The  marshals  of  the  day  then  formed  the  long  procession, 
which  moved  from  Ashland,  through  Lexington,  to  the  ceme- 
tery at  the  north  of  the  city,  where  wei'e  deposited  the  remains  of 
Hknrt  Clay,  to  rest  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
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It  is  suitable  that  some  sentiment, — and  not  a  little, — should 
be  manifested  in  the  community,  at  the  exit  from  the  world  of  so 
remarkable  a  man  as  Henry  Cla7.  It  is  not  every  country  nor 
every  age  tliat  can  boast  of  such  a  character.  Gieat  men  tliere 
have  been  in  this  country  and  in  others,  beside  Mr.  Clay;  but 
every  man  has  his  own  peculiar  mold.  The  mold  of  Mr.  Clay's 
character  was  perfectly  peculiar.  We  do  not  remember  to  hav; 
seen  or  read  of  any  thing  like  it  in  all  history.  It  was  both 
plastic  and  elastic, — plastic  as  being  susceptible  of  influence  by 
every  touch  of  the  world  around,  and  elastic  as  having  internal 
springs  which  responded  to  every  touch  from  without.  And 
there  was  a  basis  of  goodness,  which  was  very  sure  to  make 
those  springs  act  in  a  light  direction.  But  for  this  basis,  the 
other  two  attributes  which  we  have  named  might  be  productive 
of  the  most  pernicious  results, — might  even  be  diabolical.  These 
elements, — the  last  and  first  two, — are  the  triune  constitution 
of  character ;  but  a  healthy  morale  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Clay  had  his  sportive  or  impulsive 
springs  of  character,  which  bounded  into  acts,  in  his  childhood, 
in  his  youth,  and  in  his  riper  years,  for  which  he  might  be 
sorry,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  sometimes  give  pain  to  others. 
But  the  deep  and  strong  power  of  natural  goodness  would  restore 
him  to  its  corrective  influence.  This  goodness,  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  man's  heart,  prompting  its  impulses,  controlling  bis 
conduct,  and  imparting  i(s  character  to  his  deportment,  was 
strikingly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  a  basis  of  character 
which  has  many  important  bearings,  and  produces  important 
results.  If  a  man  is  sympathetic,  it  proceeds  from  this  ;  and 
sympathy  branches  out  into  innumerable  forms,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  by  which  it  is  challenged.  It  may  be  pity 
for  those  in  want  or  distress ;  it  may  be  love  of  kindred,  or  love 
of  country;  it  maybe  exhilaration  with  the  joyful,  or  hilarity 
with  the  mirthful ;  it  responds,  in  short,  to  all  possible  relations 
of  the  social  state.  It  mounts  even  higher,  spreads  out  into  a 
larger  sphere,  when  (he  heart  is  touched  by  the  grace  of  God ; 
for  then  it  expands  to  a  sympathy  with  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
of  this  world,  and  embraces  not  only  all  on  earth,  but  all  in 
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heaven,  and  allies  itself  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of 
heaven.  We  have  had  evidence  that  Mr.  Clay,  especially  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  felt  the  power  of  this  more  holy  sympathy, 
and  enjoyed  its  higher  and  holier  satisfactions. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  he  has  been 
longest  and  best  known,  and  which  has  procured  for  him  an 
ever-during  fame,  was  his  love  of  country,  and  his  sympathy 
with  those  rights  of  man  which  are  most  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  social  state  in  its  organized  forms.  In  this  wide  and 
deep  current  flowed  the  great  body  of  his  affections,  until  they 
swept  over  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  reached  all  of  human  kind, 
far  and  near,  civilized  and  barbarian.  He  was  a  Philanthropist 
in  the  highest,  purest,  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  was  a  Christian." 


HENRY   CLAY. 

BY   GEORGE   D.   PRENTICE. 

"With  voice  and  mien  of  stem  control 

He  stood  among  the  great  and  proud, 
And  words  of  fire  burst  from  his  soul 

Like  lightnings  from  the  tempest-cloud; 
His  high  and  deathless  themes  were  crowned 

With  glory  of  his  genius  born. 
And  gloom  and  ruin  darkly  frowned 

Where  fell  his  bolts  of  wrath  and  scorn. 

But  he  is  gone — the  free,  the  bold — 

The  champion  of  his  country's  right; 
His  burning  eye  is  dim  and  cold, 

And  mutp  his  voice  of  conscious  might. 
Oh  no  I  not  mute — nis  stirnng  call 

Can  startle  tyrants  on  their  thrones, 
And  on  the  hearts  of  nations  fall 

More  awful  than  his  living  tones, 
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The  impulse  that  his  spirit  gave 

To  human  thought's  wild,  stormy  sea, 
Will  heave  and  thrill  through  every  wave 

Of  that  great  deep  eternally. 
And  the  all-circling  atmosphere, 

With  which  is  blent  his  breath  of  flame. 
Will  sound,  with  cadence  deep  and  clear. 

In  storm  and  calm,  his  voice  and  name. 

His  words  that,  like  a  bugle  blast, 

Erst  rang  along  the  Grecian  shore, 
And  o'er  the  hoary  Andes  passed. 

Will  still  ring  on  forevermore. 
Great  Liberty  will  catch  the  sounds. 

And  start  to  newer,  brighter  life, 
And  summon  from  Earth's  utmost  bound 

Her  children  to  the  glorious  strife 

Unnumbered  pilgrims  o'er  the  wave. 

In  the  far  ages  yet  to  be. 
Will  come  to  kneel  beside  his  grave. 

And  hail  him  prophet  of  the  free. 
'Tis  holier  ground,  that  lowly  bed 

In  which  his  moldering  form  is  laid, 
Than  fields  where  Liberty  has  bled 

Beside  her  broken  battle-blade. 

Who  now,  in  danger's  fearful  hour, 

When  all  around  is  wild  and  dark. 
Shall  guard  with  voice  and  arm  of  power, 

Our  freedom's  consecrated  ark? 
With  stricken  hearts.  Oh  God,  to  Thee, 

Beneath  whose  feet  the  stars  are  dust, 
We  bow,  and  ask  that  thou  wilt  be 

Through  every  ill  our  stay  and  trust. 
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